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PREFACE 


*FiFTEEN*years ago^I began to write a bool^ of 
Christian apologetics, intending, with the sanguine 
impulse of my age, to meet and answer the his- 
torical, scf^intific, and* philosophic difficulties in 

• * 

the way of belief. The first difficulty which met 
me was the necessity of knowing something about 
these subjects. 

Thus life destroys many of our hopeful anti- 
cipations, but ev^* soberer middle age the 
germ of the intention is still alive, for Christianity^ 
makes no claim to T^e the religion of the expert 
only ; it cannot be necessary, if Christianity is in 
any way what it professes to be, to wait until 
historical criticism .has uttered its last word, or 
science tried its last experiment, before trusting to 
the truth of sayings, whose authenticity is ques- 
tioned, or to the power of a life Ivhose uniqueness 
is challenged. 

Yet merely to refer those who make such a 
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plea to “ faith *’ as opposed to reason ’ would be 
a ^superficial solution of the problem. ^Reason 
means no more tjian logic and faith no more fhan 
instinct, if tfiey are^ mutually exclusive. We are 
rightly not content to be relegated to the guidance ^ 
of iijstinct^only in the practical concerns of life, 
why then should we be content in that which 
coticerns usipiost deeply, our ireligious belief? 

The aim of this book then is to show the 
reason of faith, not necessarily to find out a ijew 
reason, but to make clear .•if possible 4n implicit 
reason. And those to whom it is addressed are 
neither the experts on one side, nor on the other 
those who live by instinct, but average people of 
educated intelligence. The claim to be average 
is not an arrogant claim, li^ th’e claim* to be the 
.plain man, or the man in the street. The plain 
man insists on being plain ; the man in the street 
rollicks down the street and looks at himself in 
the plate«glass windows.^ But none of us wants 
to be average. That we are €o is a melancholy 
fact borne in upon us in middle life, and we do 
not always relish it. But. at any rate good 
sense is expected of average people ; and those 
among them who are continually meeting certain 

» Ct CW an<I my by Ruben Hlalchford. 
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‘‘ obstinate questionings,” while realising that they 
cannot ^nswer them in a comprehensive fashign 
upoA purely intellectual jg^roundi^ must yet claim 
for their religionTsome reasonable bas's. 

^ What I have tKerefore attempted to do is not 
to meet and solve difficulties — for the solution of 
^ difficulty is a matter for the expert — but while 
Tecording difficultiec to examine the basis • on 
which belief actually rests or may rest, in order 
to §nd what reason is implied in it. Then having 
reached tKis pointy to *turn round and see what 
proportion in view of the reason for faith, the 
reason^ for doubt seem to have assumed. 

If we have gained a 'standing-ground on 
some shore is the tide-mark above or below us ? 
Though we see tfie waves lapping at our feet, 
rising, threatening, are we secure within that • 
invisible barrier which holds back the waters ? 

In every province into which faith enters, not 
only in the belief in God, but the tru^t in our 
friends and in our own business in life, when once 
standing - ground has been attained, difficulties 
which threatened break like waves on a rock and 
are given back in vapour to the air. 

But the power of popular doubts can hardly be 
confpared to the strength of waters ; they are 
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mists of doubt, phantoms of cross lights and 
shadows which gain their force only f^om the 
lightness or the powardi^e which arrests .enquiry. 
Reasonless as much of our faith often is, the 
popular difficulties which assail it are yet more 
irrational ^ least reasonable of all is the position 
of those who will study neither the difficulties erf 
faitfi nor the grounds of belief, but let* a vague 
faith be assailed by a yet vaguer doubt, and hardly 
wail to fight w’ith shadows before they fall or §ee. 

The simplest touch of tealjty may«3ispel such 
doubt. I once encountered a nursery-maid who 
rejoiced in grave suspicions of the Pentateuch on 
the ground that Moses could not write ; the sight 
of an Egyptian eighteenth-dynasty scarab quite 
unreasonably disjielled a ^groundless *doubt. A 
• voyage to the Holy Land and the apprehension 
of its geographical reality similarly restored a 
young sailor to a complete belief in the historical 
characteijof all events alleged to have happened 
there, and he exhorted his mother not to follow 
his earlier e.xample of disbelief in the curate s 
sermons. The cause of this is not far to seek, 
nor does it affect the uneducated only ; we cannot 
believe in anything however true, which has no 
connection with what we know to be real. 
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The most fruitful cause of unbelief is not that 
faith conflicts wkh what we have learnt lo be 

true, but that it seems to have no connection with 

• * 

what we know to be real, anS thus •many avoid- 
able as well as unavoidable defects of education 
have their part in weakening faith. It is unavoid- 
able that we should be taught some fundamental 
•religious* doctrines before we have enough experi- 
ence of life to be capable of testing them ; but we 
are often unnecessarily taught the historical side 
of our religion apart from its historical setting ; 
not as if it was an integral part of the world’s 
history., with contemporary events and historical 
antecedents, but as if the events had taken place 
in a little world apart from our own, in that small 

alien universe where the sailor had no doubt 

# ' 

located the land of Israel side by side with the^ 
Garden of Eden. If historical and scientific diffi- 
culties are presented to a mind thus nurtured, 
religious belief is apt to give way for if. is felt to 
be unreal ; whereas the objections to it involve 
facts of that real world of science and history 
which touches our daily life. 

Moreover minds «o developed are more open 
to suspicion than to study. There is no reason,” 
sucih an one might argue, “ for teaching me the 
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geography of South America, except that it 
happens to exist ; but I might Jiave been taught 
the doctrine of the resurrection of the dead "and 
final judgmetit to lAep me happy and straight in 
this life even if no one were sure they were true.” 
Thus the extreme importance of belief becomes 
a reason Against acceptance to an honest mind« 

! ndeed the best counteractive j;o the secularisatiorf 
of education would be the secularisation ol reli- 
gion -its connection with the world and with life. 

For it is not education .only which, •affects the 
reality of religion ; the positive reasons for belief 
must be found somehow in the hold on life,: and 
as life grows easier to the educated class (where 
ideas, beliefs, and doubts take their rise and flow 
down to the less educated they are apt to lose 
some hold on reality. “All things are lawful,” 
and recreation is certainly expedient, but it needs 
a very profound mind not to lose some sense of 
reality wl]en attention is much centred on a golf- 
ball. It fs an old truth that the harder realities 
of life, restoring, as they do, a sense of proportion, 
bring back religion. 

Almost cvcr\’ one, %\Jien age, 

Disease or sorrow strike him, 

Inclines to think there is a (lod 
Or something very like Him. 
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PREFACj: 

I will, not pretend to examine religious belief 

with an “ unbiassed ” mind. If 'v one is able to 
• . i • • 

look even on his father and mother with an 

“ unbiassed ” mind, it argues less the* brilliancy of 
his intellect than the deficiency of his sonship. 
A “ bias ’’ here would be both the cause and the 
xesult of truer perception. Still more Impossible 
•is it to look “ unbiassed ” on one’s own faith. We 
cannot divest ourselves of faith like a dress and 
put it upon a stand for inspection. If we believe 
in a gospej at all, we believe in a power which has 
made us what we are and will mould us to what 
we shall be ; we believe in something which intel- 
lect can only try to apprehend in a glass darkly, 
but which we know to be the core and heart of 
our life. • 

But if one cannot be unbiassed one is bound 

* 

to be fair ; the bias must not allow us to close our 
eyes to difficulties or to determine a question 
by a foregone conclusion. Above all,, we must 
remember that our own conviction is not in itself 
a reason for another person’s belief. 

On the other hand, the attitude of the enquirer 
or the sceptic is essentially unbiassed, so we may 
claim that he also should never arrest the course 
of reasonirfg by an a priori conclusion ; and that 
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he should endeavour so to apprehend any rational 
position as to see what belief i^s reasonableness 
implies. 

The book natufally Sivides itself into four 
parts : — 

First, an Introduction, dealing with the nature 
of reasonable belief m general, and showing the 
failure of the a priori argjiment against the* 
j>ossibility of religion. 

Secondly, an e.xamination of the chief difficulties 
in the way of belief in Christianity. • 

Thirdly, an examination of tlie reasons for faith 
which is implied in any reality of rational li/e. 

The last part deals with the comparison of the 
position thus reached with the main standpoint of 
Christianity, and the Epilogue 'aims at showing 
the possible realisation in Christian faith of the 
conditions of reasonable belief in general. 

This book does not pretend to any originality 
of thought ; if there are fewer references to 
authorities than might have been e.xpected it is 
for one of two reasons. As this attempt has 
lasted over a considerable space of time, many 
ideas which one has derived, from books or from 
people have passed unconsciously into one’s own 
thought: and further, most of the ‘ideas are 
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common* property which can be assigned to no 
one aufhor. Thus my only excuse for wjritipg 
must be the attempt to^ take, ffom the inside, a 
comprehensive view of the position ot the average 
person, to see its necessary limitations as well as 
its possibilities in the way of knowledge and 

j * 

Experience, and to decide how far, in these cir- 
*cumstarices, a ratiocial life involves a reasonable 
faith. 

MARGARET BENSON. 

•1907. 


[The author having been prevented by recent 
severe illness from correcting the proofs of this 
book, I have, at her requel^t, seen it through the 
press ; thus it has not had the advantage of her 
own final supervision. Sincerest thanks are due 
to those who have given valuable help in revision 
and verification. 

1908. 


JANET GOURLAY.] 
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CHAPTER I 

THE CONDITIONS AND NATURE OF REASONABLE 
BELIEF 

§ I.* Before we are ia a position to judge 
whether our religious beliefs are reasonable, it is 
evident that we must first form some idea of the 
nature of reasonable belief in general. 

We often speak as if could only hold a 
rational belief about matters which we had tested 
by such proofs as would seem conclusive to the 
scientific man* or the lawyer ; but reflection will 
show that the things we believe on well-tested 
evidence form a very small part of the things 
which we may, indeed which we must, believe 
if we are to live like rational beings in the 
world. For if we want to consider* rational 
belief in its largest s*ense, we must include the 
principles which guide our action rightly and 
help us to extend our knowledge. We must 
include therefore, not only thofe beliefs which 
are tested by reason, but those that are in 
accordance -with it or serviceable to it. Let us 
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begin by distinguishing five possible kinds of 
rational belief. 

In the hr$t chss*we include the principles of 
thought which are implied m perception and 
processes of reasoning : such principles are prior 
to evidence because they are implied in the very 
existence* of evidence. Even in observation, 
some principles and arrangement of thppght are, 
necessary, otherwise impressions would flash upon 
our eye and ear and vanish, timeless, formless, 
orderless, as we can imagine they must slide un- 
noticed across the mind of an imbecil^ Furftier 
principles are implied in all our reasoning ; and the 
whole structure of science rests upon the assump- 
tion that every event has a cause, and that the 
same cause always ‘produces the same effect. 
Yet this fundamental principle on which all 
scientific reasoning is based, tannot be logically 
proved. We may indeed have arrived at the 
Law of Causation through the association of 
cause and effect in simple cases : we are not long 
in discovering that fire always burns and water 
invariably wets, and our sensations in such cases 
do not allow us to forget the result. But simple 
association is not proof ; *and in complicated 
instances we are continually confronted with cases 
in which things happen without an apparent 
cause, or in whidh the samb cause does not seem 
to produce the same effect. We are all familiar 
with the experiments of youthful students of 
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chemistry, where everything was done rig^t and 
the wr^ng result followed ; or the domestic ex- 
perience of housemaids, who took up the china 
as they had always dond, anti it " fltw to pieces 
in their hands.” Thus we cannot prove the 
uniformity of nature by invariable experience of 
uniformity ; and every other method of Iqgical 
.proof implies that we already believe in it. 

The only true ptoof of the uniformity of nature 
is that whenever we take for granted that it is 
true, it ultimately proves itself to be so ; for it is 
th^ re-assertion of this discriminating principle 
which enables us again* to corroborate it in the 
face of contradictory experience, which induces 
the operator to repeat his experiment more care- 
fully, and persuades the housemaid that ’some 
unnoticed circumstance must have induced the 
plate “to fly.” It is this which, When a planet 
persistently refuses to obey the law of gravitation, 
directs the telescope to the path of its new lord 
or unseen master ; and through all apparent con- 
tradiction the course of experience will testify 
again and again to the truth of its fundamental 
and formative principle — the Uniformity of 
Nature. But it wil^ only confirm the faith we 
have held through apparent contradiction, and 
only confirm it because we have held it. 

If this is true With regard ^to our scientific 
beliefs, it is possible that we may find something 
analogous in the case of religious beliefs ; that 
some part of our religious beliefs may consist of 
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fund^ental principles without which we could 
bav9 no religious experience. * 

Thus it has always been urged by those who 
believe in the love *of God that this belief forms 
and moulds all spiritual experience ; that it cannot 
be proved by purely external observation, for he 
whc^does^not believe in it lacks the discriminat- 
ing element in observation and the transforming 
element in experience ; but, that the man who' 
holds it in the face of apparent contradiction 
finds these contradictions but the road to new 
laws and new truth, and discovers that the .evil 
chances of this life open* to his vision new depths 
of God’s love. 

If such an argument appears to be illogical in 
religious matters, we must remember that the 
whole basis of our science is illogical in the same 
way. 

# 

§ 2 . But if any one will examine himself, he 
will find that by far the greater part of the 
knowledge which he calls his own rests upon 
authority. 

Whal^ do most educated people know about 
history or about science ? . 

The greater part of our education implies that 
we know a little of has been said about a 
subject ; we accept our history, and our science 
we take on the authority of others. And the 
background to our knowledge is a sense of the 
general agreement of opinion. 
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This is quite a sound basis in reality, bpt it is 
plain that evidence is not here the foundation .of 
our belief, but only one test of it. Now and 
then we handle , a historic monument which 
others indeed must interpret for us ; here and 
there we confirm our scientific principles by a 
domestic experiment. We know the power, of a 
•vacuum as shown in the common pump, though 
we vaguely understand its mechanism ; we know 
the electric bells ring when the man has put them 
right. Yet the conviction of the truth of science 
is iione the less sure because it consists in the 
link between the vaguC feeling of the general 
consensus of opinion and the tag end of reality 
held in our hands, which converts by magic touch 
the theory into conviction. ^The electric bell does 
ring, the common pump is working in the yard. 

All this indeed stretches far beyond us, but it 
also come’s close to us ; the backgrounds of our 
various “subjects” seem harmonious; the pump 
man for instance has no scientific quarrel with 
the electric bell man. Thus, until we begin to 
examine the foundation of belief, it does not 
occur to us that the grounds of such knowledge 
do not really rest on.evidence tested by ourselves 
at all. Yet the man who rejected this body of 
knowledge because he was not able to test it 

would not be the 'more rational but the less 

• • 

rational man. Even those who by careful sifting 
of evidence add to knowledge must first take 
th«r stand on authority ; and the scientific expert 
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himself can test but a small part of the know- 
l^ge which forms the basis • for his ^ original 
research ; his very discoveries are based on what 
he has received on* authority.^ The whole body 
of knowledge indeed is a corporate possession of 
which the individual can assimilate but a small 
part. 

. It may be said that all progress in knowledge 
takes place through the correction of that which* 
has been received on authority, and this is true; but 
without the huge body of traditional knowledge, 
accurate and inaccurate together, there woultj be 
nothing even to correct. Progress is not made 
in spite of authority, but by means of it. 

If, then, the largest part of our rational beliefs 
in general rests on authority, there is no a priori 
reason why our religious beliefs should not rest 
on authority. 

But here we should be met by the objection 
that there is not a general consensus of opinion in 
religious matters. We can only comment briefly 
on the objection here and point out that the 
difference between the two cases may easily be 
exaggerated ; the savage races of the world prob- 
ably agree quite as little with our science as with 
our religion; and when we speak of the general con- 
sensus of opinion, we mean merely the consensus 
of the most expert opinion, and the possibility 
of thereby convincing any sufficiently intelligent 
disciple. But even the consensus of educated 
opinion in science has sometimes beert proved to 
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be opposed to the truth. Galileo has been contra 
mundum as well Athanasius. We are slpwer 
to recognise the place of the expert in religion, 
and indeed in this ^region he» is usually called a 
fanatic-, but it would be difficult to support the 
position that here alone attention to the subject 
is a disadvantage. Moreover we are not cut off 
from testing in our own experience the* religious 
•truths which we receive on authority, exactly as 
we test the scientific truths. It is sometimes for- 
gotten that this test alone can give reality to our 
beliefs in either case. 

• • 

§ 3. In the third place, our practical actions 
imply certain principles of which we only become 
conscious by analysis ; but in so far as these 
principles lead us to correct conclusions and 
rational actions, we must call them, in the largest 
sense, rational beliefs. 

The observation of animals helps to show us 
how we may act on such rational principles before 
they have emerged into full consciousness. We 
have some common octaves of thought with many 
animals, we have the same keynote ; their intel- 
lect, conscious and instinctive, is based on the 
same uniformity of nature more dimly discerned. 

The robin who follows in summer some 
quite alien being, noticing the voice and look 
which distinguish his human 'friend from his 
animal foes, and who day by day in winter seeks 
foo(j from the same friend, is guided by the same 
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rational principle as that which underlies all our 
scieptiBc systems — namely, th« principle of uni- 
formity. Yet much of his rational action is un- 
conscious, for the dim Workings of his reason will 
not serve to explain all the manifold adjustments 
of his actions to his surrounding world, whereby 
the^nest is prepared for the eggs and the young 
are shellfcred and fed, or even the simpler actions 
involved in the search for fo^d, or in self-defence. 
We see that the rational principles which guide 
his action have their root in his physical nature. 
The physical constitution, with its punctual 
recurrent appetites which find their, satisfaction 
in the material things of the world ; emotions, 
impulses which have their outcome in life and 
the reproduction of life ; the imitative instinct, 

association, with its distinx.ter sister, memory 

all these form the great foundation of the 
universal reason, out of which emerges the indi- 
vidual understanding. But these underlying 
principles of practical action must come into full 
consciousness before they can be evidentially 
t^ted, and until then such beliefs are to be con- 
sidered rather as the product of causes than as 
the conclusions of the understanding. They are 
rational, however, if they are in harmony with 
reason even though they are not the result of 
logical reasoning. 

This brings us to a further fact of great im- 
portance in the region of human action— namely, 
that belief may even create its ow^ evidpnce! 
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We have not to deal • with a world fixed and 
finished,, but with •a. world which is in the process 
of becoming. Let us go back to our example. 
The robin associates a cfertahi figure and voice 
with his daily bread ; he is right. But certainly 
the immediate cause of the provision of that bread 
is the robin’s belief ; for if I did not see him ex- 
pectant and ruffled at my feet, I shoufd not go 
•back to the house fgr it. His need compels me 
in the main, but his belief upon the instant ; thus 
his belief creates in part its own evidence. 

“fbus if we press the question of evidence in 
too critical a spirit, we •sometimes destroy the 
very matter of evidence by destroying the belief 
which is a factor in its production ; if we would 
see certain vital forces at work, there is a point 
where even vivisection must stay its hand. Too 
critical a habit with regard to the action of our 
friends is 'apt • to destroy not only sympathetic 
insight, but the very ability of the friend to dis- 
play certain qualities of character. Too much 
circumspection even about our motives and feel- 
ings will actually enfeeble our motives, render our 
emotions morbid and our actions vacillating. It 
is scientifically true sometimes that “ I caused the 
change that I foretold," and that I caused it by 
foretelling it. 

If, then, in the re|[ion of religion we find that, 
underlying our practical action, there are prin- 
ciples and beliefs which have their root in the 
noivrational part of our nature, our emotions, our 
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needs, we should not therefore call them irrational. 
If ve find that an attitude of •belief is necessary 
to the observation of certain vital religious truths, 
we shall remember* that the same attitude is neces- 
sary to the observation of other vital truths. If 
we find that faith can call into actuality that in 
which it believes, we shall remember that this is 
paralleled in the common facts of daily life. 

f 

§ 4. Further, we must distinguish what is called 
“immediate conviction,” of which we can say 
little. The term is often wrongly used, for people 
say they have an immediate convictiop when they 
have really made a rapid inference. If a convic- 
tion is really immediate it must be the conviction 
of something within one’s actual consciousness. 
That there is, external to oneself, grass which is 
green, is an inference ; that I have a perception 
of green grass is an immediate conviction. So 
though the existence of an external world may 
be an inference, it is conceivable that the contact 
of spirit with spirit may be a matter of immediate 
conviction. 

§ 5. Finally, we come to (a) the small mass of 
knowledge which we have* gained for ourselves 
from among the things we have observed. The 
worth of this kind of knowledge depends almost 
entirely on the h&bits of mind, the previous educa- 
tion, the nearness or remoteness of the field of 
study. • 
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Much that we call observation has no relation 
to evidence because it involves no discrimination ; 
but yet persons of any shrewdness will somehow 
collect daring a lifetime a la*ge ma* of know- 
ledge drawn from otservation which is sufficiently 
true to be useful. Many drugs, for instance, are 
but certificated herbalist remedies. Such obser- 
vation has produced the proverbial truths and* the 
shrewd knowledge of conduct or character which 
makes men pleasant or effective in the world of 
human action. 

And we have also (d) the knowledge which we 
ourselves Ijave tested soientifically. But even 
though this is what we call an age of specialisa- 
tion, this part of knowledge forms a very small 
proportion of the whole sum of the knowledge of 
any individual. 

§ 6. Ab«ut the wdiole body of knowledge thus 
tested — sciende in all its branches — we need say 
nothing : its claims are continually before us, and 
on the whole we are far too prone to speak as if 
we could not rationally believe in any other kind 
of knowledge. Yet all our knowledge is capable 
of some kind of verification, and we oftert do not 
perceive this because* we seek for verification in 
the wrong region and for evidence of the wrong 
kind. 

“ I have swept the* heavens With my telescope 
and have not found God,” said Laplace. As well 
might a blind man say, “ I have listened day and 
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night and have not heard scarlet.” The religious 
man hsserts precisely the sam^ truth as Laplace 
when he confesses 

^ Nothing liketThyself appears 
Through all these spacious wtrks of Thine ; 

but he realises that this confession does not prove 
his belief irrational. 

For faith after all is one faculty of evidence. 
In mundane matters we know this to be the case,, 
for life is made up not mainly of mechanical 
forces but of vital forces, for the perception, often 
for the very existence of which, faith is as neces- 
sary as breath for life. , We cannot really know 
our friends except through a faith which not 
only perceives but kindles latent possibilities and 
powers.’ 

If we now consider the different kinds of 
knowledge which we have already enumerated, 
we shall see that there is some kind of corre- 
sponding verification appropriate to teach. 

(a) The fundamental principles of experience 
can have, as we have seen, no evidential proof, 
but their verification is found in the fact of their 
necessity ; for as long as we cling to them the 
world is ‘rational ; if we were to reject them we 
should fall into a universal scepticism which is 
the only completely irrational attitude. 

{^) Again, in spite of the. fact that the false is 

* Your miitress saw your s*pirit’s grace, 

When, turning from the ugly face, 

I found belief in it too hard. 

Easttr Day, 
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mixed with the true in the knowledge which we 
receive on authority, it would perhaps be ’less 
rational t6 reject traditional knowledge than even 
tp receive it without any test ; Jncredujjty is more 
often a barrier to the acquisition of truth than a 
defence against superstition ; and scepticism may 
come not from an excess but from a defect of in- 
tellect. There is no incredulity like the incredulity 
of the ignorant. 

Nevertheless we <?o not really hold a rational 
attitude towards traditional knowledge unless we 
try to discern the worth of the authority through 
which we reach it ; until .we try to reconcile it 
with the rest of our knowledge, and until by com- 
mitting ourselves to it, we prove that it will bear 
the test of reality — only then can we hold it with 
conviction. Thus we prove it in homely phrase 
by “ making it our own.” 

(r) The beliefs involved in our practical and 
rational action ‘find their justification in life. The 
right adjustment of our very bodily actions and 
needs, nay, the response of the chemical elements 
of our being, to external things, form the basis 
on which the conscious understanding rests. The 
newer psychology is each day showing the* greater 
importance of the knowledge possessed by the 
unconscious self, which includes not only things 
once known and apparently forgotten, though 
they are still implied* in our cPnscious know- 
ledge, but also the knowledge which has never 
yet emei^ed into consciousness. Yet all such 
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unconscious beliefs are rational in so far as they 
are in true relation to the facts jof the universe. 

Thus we continually respond in a’ rational 
manner to things of which we are not conscious ; 
and further, in the higher developments of life we 
find that we must shape our actions not only in 
relation to that which actually is or has been, but 
to fhat i^hich may be. No man can effectively 
live among men who will not act on what mer^ 
may become as well as what they actually are ; 
and faith in possibilities is here a faculty of 
evidence in the largest sense. 

Thus in its lower unconscious working, as in 
its higher visionary flights, the individual under- 
standing rests upon a reason in the universe ; 
and the rationality of its attitude is evidenced not 
by the fact that we* have proved the reasonable- 
ness of our beliefs beforehand, but that through 
them we live a progressive rational Ufa. 

§ 7. Now in the whole consideration of a 
rational attitude in religion we shall find that 
there are many different regions of belief as there 
are many different kinds of knowledge involved. 

Therfe are certain fundamental beliefs which 
are not and cannot be in contradiction to positive 
science because they are in a wholly different plane. 

Our belief in the ultimate purpose of God 
and the goal to ivhich development tends, is in no 
kind of contradiction to our belief in the con- 
tinuous chain of causation which we call evolu- 
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tion, any more than the fact that a series of 
material acts which results in our receiving a 
letter from the postman is in contradiction to the 
fact that it conveys the message and tells us the 
purpose of our friend. 

Secondly, unless we received beliefs on autho« 
rity we should have no opportunity of proving 
their truth, we should cut ourselves off •from* the 
stream of religious thought and experience. To 
accept until we can prove is more rational than to 
reject. 

./^ain, in religion as in other regions of life, 
conscious i;eason may rest upon a great sub- 
stratum of unconscious life — of needs, emotions, 
impulses which find through action their true 
satisfaction. The principles which underlie the 
action are, while we are still unconscious of them, 
rational principles if they are in harmony with 
the facts of existence ; if, that is, they find their 
true satisfactibn, their answer, in their practical 
use in life. 

Thus it is not so irrational as it appears to 
speak of the evidence of the heart or of the feel- 
ings ; our practical life is moulded as much by our 
feelings in the largest sense as by our under- 
standing, and beliefs underlie these feelings, 
beliefs in the making which are gradually formed 
and corrected by the -understanding. Our stake 
is in life, and it is the* necessities of living which 
form these beliefs and the exigencies of life which 
correct them. 


c 
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Finally, we must ask whether there exists in 
any*one as immediate a conviction of a divine 
Spirit as that which we have of the existence 
of human , spirit, g conviction which so forces 
itself upon the mind that '^proof is no longer 
necessary. 

5 subject of our investigation is not 

only religious belief in general, but the Christian 
religion in particular, and we* have to realise that 
Christianity is not merely a religious theory of 
the universe, but that it involves a series of 
definite historic facts and that in so far *as it 
does so it comes into the regions of history and 
science, where strict evidential tests are demanded. 

Yet, as we shall see, the historical 'and the 
scientific facts involved cannot be considered 
apart from the fundamental principles of reason- 
able belief; and in religion as in pthec regions of 
knowledge we may have for a time to accept 
things that are apparently in contradiction, even 
as scientific men are obliged for the moment to 
accept certain features of wireless telegraphy 
which appear to conflict with known laws. To re- 
ject at once apparently contradictory phenomena 
would be to stunt the growth of science ; indeed, 
it is often such apparent contradiction, for 
example the deflection in .the orbit of a planet, 
which leads to new discoveries. 

It is not always unintelligent therefore to accept 
for the moment the two sides of an apparent con- 
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tradiction ; and the “ moment ” in the history of 
the world for which we have to accept it, may be 
in the history of the individual a long moment— 
a very lifetime ; but to r«st content^ with the 
contradiction, to give up aspiring towards a re- 
conciliation, is another thing : this is indeed 
irrational. The intelligent mind is only stimu- 
lated to new effort by apparent contradiction. * 

^ The first necessity is to make clear what diffi- 
culties we have to lace when we compare the 
events narrated in Christian history with the rest 
of our historical and scientific knowledge. The 
first part of this book is devoted to the considera- 
tion of this subject. 



CHAPTER II 

THE IMl>OSSIBIUTY OF PHIL(JSOPHIC MATERIALISM 

§ 1. Before we proceed to examine the difficul- 
ties presented by historical Christianity, we must 
briefly consider a theory which, if, it could be 
proved, would destroy even the possibility of 
religion. That theory is the hybrid of philosophy 
and science which is called Materialism. 

If it can be shown that spirit is a mere product 
of the material universe, there is no God; and 
therefore there is no need foh further enquiry into 
the reasonableness of religious belief. 

It is both impossible and unnecessary here to 
deal with materialism at any length. The two 
main standpoints of scientific materialism are very 
simple : they are the obvious conclusions arrived 
at by the mind of average intelligence when the 
attention is directed mainly to the subject of 
physical science, and no philosophic training is 
necessary in order to understand them. 

Scientific materialism lakes its stand on the 
fact that the material world existed for long ages 
before life appeared on it; and on the historic 
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development of rudimentary life into conscious- 
ness. We cannot indeed observe the continuous 
evolution of life through different species of living 
creatures up to th^ poinf where consciousness 
begins, but we can observe the development of 
the individual consciousness ; for we can trace in 
the egg the beginning of organic life which 
develops into the bird ; and we see that the 
chicken on emerging responds to the external 
conditions of life, takes the food and water neces- 
sary to sustain it, and comes to the mother’s call. 
The human being, t^ain, passing through similar 
embryonic stages, emerges with less independent 
power, but in higher and more complex relation 
to the powers that sustain and foster his life, and 
after a longer tutelage reaches a higher stage of 
consciousness. It can then 'be shown that the 
evolution of species corresponds to the develop- 
ment of individual fife. We cannot prove, it is 
true, that there is only one beginning of organic 
life, out of which all kinds of living creatures have 
developed ; and it may be the case that life, 
originating at various times, under various cir- 
cumstances, has formed developing centres of 
certain great groups of species. But we know 
enough of the course of development to take 
for granted without possibility of dispute that 
there has been gradual evolution, physically 
conditioned, from rudimentary life to conscious 
mind. We have noted a sufficient number of 
milestones on the road of evolution to make us 
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sure, that the road does lie continuously between 
them. 

The argument of the materialist then runs 
briefly thus : I n the uhivers^ as science reveals 
it to us, matter preceded mind. The period 
during which the earth contained no living plant 
or creature is immeasurably the longest part of its 
history. * No one knows how life began ; no one 
can prove whether or no lif;p suddenly appeared 
as the product of some combination of chemical 
elements under peculiar conditions. 

Our present experience indeed invariably shows 
us that life is derived ffom life, and scientific men 
are unable to discover any conditions in which life 
begins spontaneously. Yet the impossibility of 
“ spontaneous generation ” cannot be proved ; and 
in the present state of our knowledge we must 
regard it as an open question. 

The whole presupposition "and .the whole result 
of science is to show us the continuity of develop- 
ment.* 

It is of course evident that the preceding argu- 
ment is not a complete demonstrative argument. 
Spontaneous generation is admittedly unproved ; 
the development of the individual, e.g., of the 
human being, from the rudimentary cell to the 
rational man could not prove the gradual evolu- 
tion of mind from species to species, because the 

^ This conclusion is not atfccted, for the purpose of our present argu- 
ment, by the existence of unexplained instances of “discontinuous 
variation.** 
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originating cause of the body and mind of the 
child is obviously not its own early stages of 
development, but the two developed beings from 
whom this whole process 'originates, ^ust as the 
real cause of the oak is not the acorn but the oak 
tree. 

Ho.wever it is not on the gaps in the argument 
that we are inclined to lay stress. Let tis admit 
/hat the argument Ijas a strong ground of prob- 
ability if it confines itself to the scientific region, 
that is, if it merely presents that continuous chain 
of causation which we call evolution, from the 
starry nebula to the world of inorganic matter ; 
from the dead earth of matter to the world of 
organic life, vegetable and animal ; and finally, 
the development from the living body to the 
conscious mind. 

But the fact that this chain of causation is 
continuous ‘does not prove that matter is the 
originating cause of mind. How did this matter 
itself originate? We can show no process of 
evolution by which the nebula itself began ; far 
less can we show how there originated out of 
nothing such a nebula as could evolve a mind. 
Whence do the powers and forces originate, by 
means of which this nebula proceeds from change 
to change till consciousness is evolved ? 

But let us suppose chat the materialist persists 
with his argument. “It must be presumed that 
the cause of life is simply some condition of the 
inorganic mailer which certainly preceded organic 
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life in the history of our world ; and if spontaneous 
generation is possible, this matter- without- mind 
did actually produce in the course of evolution 
matter- witlv mind.” * 

Let us grant (for the sake of argument) the 
utmost that the materialist can demand — spon- 
taneous generation, or a continuous transition from 
inorganic to organic matter ; and again a continuous 
transition from organic matter to consciousness.. 
Yet is the materialist right in asserting that in- 
organic matter, i.e. matter which does not show the 
physical effects of life, is matter-without-mind} Is 
there any such thing VLSunatter-withoufminf} 

We will return to this main point, only let 
us first note the confirmatory argument of the 
materialist : that material changes always ac- 
company mental changes, that external material 
objects affect the material brain through the 
material organs of perception, .and. that such 
changes are accompanied by what tve call ideas ; 
or, again, that a material change, such as a clot 
on the brain, or the removal of a certain part of 
the brain, is followed by a mental change, the 
loss of an idea or the acquisition of a new idea. 
From such premises it is concluded that the 
material changes which are known to accompany 
mental changes really cause them ; and the estab- 
lishment of this fact lends -a strong confirmation 
to the preceding argument that matter is the 
cause of mind. The whole theory is complete, 
continuous and consistent. 
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This confirmatory argument which seems so 
plausible, would Jbe stronger yet if it could be 
shown that the material changes in the brain 
precede the mental^ changes. But it appears that 
the actual effect on the material of the brain is 
synchronous with the idea. Moreover, though it 
is indubitable that a material change, a rush of 
blood to the head, a clot on the braih, a *con- 
, cussion, affects the ^mental faculties, it is equally 
clear that the mental faculties affect the material ; 
that hope stimulates the bodily organism ; confid- 
ence enables it to actually resist and cast out the 
cells of disease ; courage t)races it. 

But it may be urged again that mental energy' 
is only caused by external conditions, and that 
though the mind has some little power of reaction 
against such material condilions, just as a ball 
thrown at a wall rebounds with what remains to 
it of the force, whith sent it, yet that this reac- 
tionary powef of mind over matter is insignificant 
compared to the vast material forces of our world, 
which itself is only an atom in the universe of 
space. Let a man note his own tiny power of 
movement or of life in the grasp of the physical 
forces within him and around him ; note the 
powers of this world, not only the earthquakes, 
fire and storm, but the daily tide of day and 
night, the fundamental forces of light, gravitation, 
electricity, chemical action and reaction ; and then 
let him look on the stars at night and know 
that where his puny sight sees stars, even his 
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telescppe might give him a glowing, golden disc 
of light and yet fail to show him a myriadth part 
of the wonders of space. What remains to him 
then of the power of hJh min4 — his, the crown of 
conscious life in the world — even if he could rule 
seas and storms, even if he could absolutely 
dominate the particles of his own body or ingrease 
his stature by a cubit ? 

This fact remains, that mpd like a creeping 
tide is coming up over nature on this earth inch 
by inch, not only by means of the first immediate 
assimilation and change of inorganic matter under 
the vital influence — the conversioa of earth 
and water into vegetable and animal life, the 
instinctive use of the world and its forces by 
living organisms ; but also by means of the know- 
ledge through which the higher animals and we 
ourselves convert the laws of the world from our 
masters into our servants — o’ften*rebdlious, in- 
tractable and destructive, but more and more 
our servants as we learn to understand them. 

We must in fact separate the emotional effect 
of the contrast between the immensity of material 
forces and the helplessness of mind from the 
intellectual weight of the thought. As an intel- 
lectual element in the problem, twenty million 
miles are not more important than twenty yards, 
and the far- distant constellation towards which 
our whole solar system is rushing is not some- 
thing more than material because it is so very 
far off; it does not more transcend <5ur mental 
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faculties than the pebble at our feet because it 
gloriously defies our imagination. 

But though life is thus gradually transforming 
the material univefse, yef it is possible that the 
rising tide of life may ebb again ; indeed science 
seems to show that on this earth it will ebb again, 
and leave all dark and extinct as the moon. But 
it is not really with this flow and ebb of life within 
the physical sphere,that we are concerned. If all 
the world became a globe of inorganic matter, the 
fundamental question would yet remain. Is there 
such a thing as matter without mind ? 

• 

§ 2. What do we mean by matter ? The thingr* 
we call material are of a certain colour, shape, size, 
texture, weight, hardness ; but what do all these 
qualities, what does colour' for instance really 
mean When we say that the grass is green, we 
mean that* in ordinary daylight a person who has 
normal eyes ‘and a normal brain will receive on 
looking at the grass a certain sensation which we 
all agree to call green. In moonlight, in darkness 
he will not receive this sensation ; and the sensa- 
tion a colour-blind person receives from a green leaf 
is the same as that which he receives from a red 
geranium ; or, in other words, he sees the leaf red. 

But it is just the sensation which normal people 
receive when the light falls in a certain way upon 
the retina that we mean by green ; green is 
nothing else than this, it is not an independent 
thing in itself, but implies a normal organ of 
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vision and a perceptive mind, just as that which 
we <;all sound implies a hearing ear and a per- 
ceptive mind. 

Thus these material* qualities imply a mental 
element. 

But it may be said that such fundamental or 
primary qualities of matter as size, shape, and 
weight ai^ independent of us; there is nothing 
that corresponds to “ colour-blindness ” here ; we 
know the thing as it is in itself. 

It is quite true that there is no such variation 
in the sense-organs by which we perceive shape 
as in the sense of sight,* but in speakiqg of shape 
we are none the less implying a mental element. 
What is an angle ? There have been people who 
could not apprehend it, but could only recognise 
the lines which enclose it, could not see the 
identity of the angle when the enclosing lines 
were lengthened. Yet the 'lines are not the 
angle. For that which we mean by an angle is 
in reality an idea, the relation between two lines 
that is recognised by a normal mind. 

It is, of course, evident that for the deficient 
mind, the mindless thing, the angle does not 
exist ; but it is not quite so obvious that we do 
not really mean anything at all by the angle 
unless we tacitly presuppose a mind which can 
apprehend it ; for what we* mean by space is a 
relation between points, and “space” therefore 
implies that which can relate, i.e. a mind. 

But some one might reply that, although v^hat 
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we call green does not exist apart from thp per- 
ceiving and intelligent mind, yet that which causes 
the eye to see green, the vibration of ether, does 
exist independently and ifas effect on*other things 
besides ourselves. In some such sense Mill 
defined matter as “a Permanent Possibility of 
Sensation.” But “vibration” means movement 
in space, and therefore essentially implies relation, 
and the very mearyng of cause is a relation be- 
tween things : not only a relation of things in 
time, when one is observed by the perceptive 
mind to follow the other, but the actual /ro- 
duction of/)ne by the othfer; cause implies thus a 
relation between things which cannot even be 
observed. The idea of causation or production is 
supplied by mind ; the uniformity of causation is 
re-affirmed by mind whenever it appears to fail. 
If we were to take away the mind -element, 
“ cause ” Would become meaningless. 

But a difficulty which would at once be urged 
is the following : processes go on continually in 
nature, whether or no there is any one to perceive 
them. While the sower sleeps the corn springs 
up and ripens. There may be no mind there to 
perceive the corn as green nor to hear its rustle 
in the wind, nor any mind to think how it is pro- 
duced, but the change has gone on and the human 
mind has, so to speak, to catch and keep this 
matter again, to perceive and understand it at 
another point in its independent development. 

The difficulty is not without force ; it is 
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precisely on this ground that Berkeley rested th*6 
proof*of the existence of God. .As matter means 
nothing apart from mind, yet since matter exists 
independently of any created mind, Berkeley con- 
cluded that there must be always and everywhere 
a perceiving mind. For the fact of the continuous 
development of natural things apart from us in no 
way*ansvfers the metaphysical difficulty, that we 
can attach no meaning to “ matter ” apart from , 
mind. What is it ? Without colour, without sound, 
without the relations in time and space which 
the mind alone can assign to it, without form and 
void, it has nothing by which we can describe or 
think it. We are driven in fact, whenever we talk 
of matter, tacitly to suppose it as having those 
qualities which imply a mental element ; to pre- 
suppose, that is to say, a perceptive reason. 

We cannot, of course, assert that there is no 
other relating principle in the universe iut mind ; 
but we cannot help admitting that* any idea of 
matter in itself apart from mind is wholly irra- 
tional and unmeaning to us. If we would 
philosophise at all we cannot deal with matter in 
itself. We can of course for scientific purposes 
abstract our attention from the mental element, 
and deal abstractly with matter; exactly as in 
mathematics we abstract attention from the 
material thing and deal abstractly with number. 
But directly we begin to* consider the whole 
scheme of things which is the subject of philo- 
sophy, directly we begin to consider the real, 
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fundamental relation of matter and mind, we have 
to acknowledge jthat we cannot even thmk of 
matter as wholly apart from mind. 

It seems that it ought to be quite Qasy to cease 
philosophising ; but as a matter of fact it is an 
almost incorrigible tendency of human nature. 
Many a man will start by saying, “ I know nothing 
beyond the course of this world. In this ^orld 
^science seems to ^oint to a development from 
inorganic to organic, and seems to show a con- 
tinuity of development from the organic to the 
conscious life.” But it is a thousand to one that 
he A^ill go on to say, firsrt, “ I can know nothing 
beyond the limits of this world ” ; and secondly, 
“ My mind is the only instrument for judging 
which I have, and zV can know nothing beyond 
the course of this world,” Thirdly, he will assert 
” JVo one knows anything beyond the course of 
this world.” Jn which philosophy he will be 
found to have made many assertions beyond the 
limit marked out for himself, notably that that 
which is beyond the limits of his knowledge is 
unknowable not only by himself but by others. 

But his safety is not found in ceasing to philo- 
sophise (for, as we say, the tendency is probably 
ineradicable), but in becoming conscious that he 
is doing so ; and that therefore he must not make 
general statements about “knowledge” without 
examining the theory "of knowledge, nor build up 
a system on ideas which analysis shows to be 
meaningless^ Such an idea emphatically is the 
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idea of matter -wtiAoui- mind. No man really 
knows nor can explain what h& means by matter 
apart from mind. The convenient abstractions of 
language enable him to'talk a^jout it, but once he 
begins to analyse his thought of it he will find 
this immanent Mind always present. 

To enquire into the various systems of idealism, 
or ttie qftestion of whether we must conceive of 
mind as the originating cause^of matter, would be, 
far too large a task for our present purpose. All 
that we are immediately concerned to establish is 
that little as we know what mind is, we know still 
less what matter is : the one thing w^are certain 
of is that mind exists. The real existence of the 
world external to us is an inference from our own 
experience, whereas our knowledge of our mental 
existence is immediate. 

The external world consists of “people” and 
“ things ” ; we infer that the^ exist in a certain 
degree of independence from our individual selves. 

Science gives us reason to believe that in 
this world the experiences we call “ things ” or 
“ matter ” are the physical causes of our im- 
mediate selves. But when we are tempted to 
say that matter is therefore the originating cause 
of mind, we have to remember that “ matter ” is, 
after all, only one item of mental experience. 

When we have accepted this conclusion, we 
appear at first to have landed ourselves in an 
individualist position ; we seem to have made our 
own mind the centre and basis of all things, to 
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have rested all else as an inference on it ^ But 
though we have shown that our mind cannot be 
simply the product of matter-without-mind, we 
have not thereby proved tl^at it is selWependent. 

The belief in the existence of minds other than 
our own may be based, like our belief in things, 
upon our own experience ; but the fofea of minds 
other than our own is not irrational or fheainng- 
Jess as is the idea of^ matter apart from any mind, 
and we may find, as we go on, reason to believe, 
from an examination of our own mind, that it is 
not, and cannot be, independent. As the exist- 
ence *of master implies the existence of mind, so 
we may find that the phenomena of our own mind 
cannot be comprehended if we suppose it to be 
self-dependent. 

But this will not affect our foregoing argument. 
We may find that we know little about mind, but 
we know less about matter ; we may find that we 
cannot think cff mind in isolation, but we cannot 
begin to think of matter at all except by starting 
from what is best known to us, that is, mind. 

§ 3. People sometimes speak as if by substi- 
tuting the conception of force for the conception of 
matter they escaped the difficulties of materialism, 
and yet avoided committing themselves to any 
so-called “ anthropomorphic ’’ belief in a personal 
God. The theory too' seems to receive a kind 
of confirmation from the change of scientific 
thought which has substituted the conception of 

D 
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motion for the conception of atoms or fluids. 
Electricity, for instance, used to be spoken of as 
a "fluid,” and an atom was thought of as if it 
were a small hard piedh of stuff. Other scientific 
hypotheses have in their time conveyed to popular 
language the idea of electricity rather as motion 
and of an atom as a vortex, and it has seemed to 
the unsdentific mind as if all existence was being 
resolved into “force” and “motion.” But it i^ 
impossible to conceive of motion without some- 
thing that moves, and “ force ” implies the action 
of something on something else, just as “ right ” 
legally speaking is the claim of someb9dy or some- 
thing on some other thing or person. “Force” 
can no more float about detached from anything 
than “ rights ” can exist without anybody to whom 
they belong or anything on which they have a 
claim. Speaking metaphorically we can say that 
“ rights ” constitute a society, but ws are tacitly 
assuming that there are beings in the society who 
have the rights. The “rights” quite by them- 
selves without any persons or things would not go 
far to build up the social state. 

Just so we may say, speaking elliptically, that 
the universe is constituted by “ forces ’’ ; but 
“ force " is really an abstract conception which 
could not be conceived as existing apart from the 
things or spirits of the universe. The apparent 
ethereality of the idea of force consists in its 
abstractness. 

Thus Matthew Arnold’s attempt* to express a 
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notion of Deity which should be less definite;than 
personality, as “a stream of tendency” — “a 
power, not ourselves, that^ makes for righteous- 
ness,” was full of contradiction ; the idea seemed 
vast because it was vague. A power which is not 
the power of something is no more conceivable 
than the roundness which is not the qualityjaf a 
round thing : it is a mere abstraction frobi some- 
ihing real. Righteqpsness does not exist except 
for a moral being ; there is no righteousness in 
colour, nor in earthquakes, nor in science, nor in 
history — except as conceived from a moral point 
of view ; ai)d only a mortil thinking being can 
conceive of anything from a moral point of view. 

This theory, as we have said, was an attempt 
to escape from the supposed anthropomorphism 
of attributing personality to the Power which rules 
the world, but it is necessary, if we would think of 
God at all, that we should think of Him by means 
of some conce'ption, even if we think of divinity 
as transcending that conception. Every finite 
form must be incapable of furnishing us with an 
adequate conception of the infinite ; our endeavour 
can only be to conceive of the greatest that is 
possible to us, and still to remember that it is 
necessarily inadequate. 

Now, though we shall probably find that our 
own personality cannot be thought of as self- 
dependent, yet personality is the highest category 
we know ; higher than matter, which is an ir- 
rational contifeption without the presupposition of 
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mind; more real than “force,” which is a mere 
abstraction from the idea of matter or the idea of 
mind. 

Having* then set ^ide the initial difficulty of 
materialism, we must proceed to consider the 
scientific difficulties of religious thought, and 
specially of Christian thought. In the study of 
these sctentific difficulties we must remember that 
science is dealing with mattei^ and mind in abstract 
tion ; considering, that is, not their fundamental 
relation to one another, but only their observed 
uniformities of causation. We shall not therefore 
be concerned in the next chapters witji the funda- 
mental questions of the possibility of religion, 
but with apparent contradictions between scientific 
truths and religion so far as it is manifested in the 
region of external fact and h-story. 
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A, THE DIFFICULTIES OF SCIENCE 
CFLAPTER I 

DEFINITION OF SCIENTIFIC DIFFICULTIES 

§ I. Let us^then consider iirst what are the chief 
scientific difficulties in the way of the religious 
belief of ordinary people. It would seem simple 
to reply that the chief difficulty is the miraculous 
element in religion but Ihe miraculous ele- 
ment ” is a very vague expression, and in its 
wider meaning, of the interference of God in 
the affairs of the world the difficulty is double- 
edged ; for it is a difficulty both that God should 
interfere in the affairs of the world and also that 
He should not do so. 

The root of this difficulty is that the scientific ex- 
planation of the universe seems to be all-sufficient ; 
therefore the difficulty, as we have said, is double- 
edged. If the scientific explanation of the universe 
is adequate to account for all the facts, it would 
seem that there is no need and no room for the 
action of a Divine Personality. If, on the other 
hand, we believe in God because we see signs of 
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His action in the world distinct from the natural 
course of events, it would appear that such action 
must abrogate the laws which God Himself has 
made. Thus while science shows more and 
more clearly that the world is subject to law, the 
less the world appears to need for its explanation 
a personal governor or ruler ; and therefore any 
reli^on "which, like Christianity, appears to rest 
historicaliy on certain great ^“interferences with, 
the course of nature ” becomes more of an offence 
to the scientific spirit. 

We must notice that in the last few years one 
difficulty seems to havo vanished. T^e idea that 
evolution is incompatible with religion is dying 
out. It has become evident that if man de- 
veloped from a jelly-fish, the difference between 
a man and a jelly-fish docs not therefore dis- 
appear ; and if the world lias developed from a 
nebula, its need of a creator is not thereby 
diminished ; for if a ready-made wbrld demands 
an originating cause, a nebula, which had enfolded 
within it all the mysterious possibilities of de- 
velopment, demands no less an originator. A 
stone Galatea who could develop into a living 
Galatea does not need a lesser but a greater 
sculptor. 

The average man has in fact got rid of the 
idea that “ evolution ” explains anything ; for 
evolution is only a method of development, and 
can neither explain that which develops nor 
that which is developed. If we saw every step 
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of the process by which a chemical compound 
became a living being, it would still be plainly 
an inadequate description oj that conscious being’s 
suffering or sin to ^peak of it as a common but 
unfortunate kind of chemical compound. Thus 
“ development ” or “ evolution ” is no explanation 
of existence.' 

But belief in God does not depend on the 
*fact that science cannot yet show perfect con- 
tinuity of development. If spontaneous genera- 
tion were proved, if life could have had a physical 
origin in the universe, if there were no gaps be- 
tween the .inorganic and the organic, religion 
would not therefore have received its death-blow. 
The existence of such gaps, which fuller scientific 
knowledge might at any moment fill up, could be 
no basis for religion, and a belief which held that 
the only instance of the action of God was the intro- 
duction of life 4nto’a world which had developed 
itself from a* nebula would have no standing 
ground at all. 

On the other hand, even though the idea of 
evolution is not exactly a logical difficulty, the 
acceptance of it often creates a kind of uneasi- 
ness in the mind. That God should have set 
things going is, after all, not enough for us ; for 
religion then would seem to narrow itself to 
the acceptance of some past event, whereas any 


^ The very existence of such a thing as an “explanation*^ is not 
p<3ssible until the conscious creature has reached a nil her high stage of 
development. * 
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active religious feeling depends on the belief in a 
more immediate relation with the Divine. The 
more the province of science spreads from things 
physical to things psychical, th,e more we recognise 
the reign of law in things of the soul as well as of 
the body, the less the religious consciousness is 
satisfied to think of God as the maker of a machine 
which ottce set going needs no more the touch of 
the maker’s hand. , , 

In opposition to this view of the relation of 
nature to God is that which Tennyson perhaps 
more than any other writer has commended to 
the popular mind, namely, that the la>y of God is 
every moment the act of God : 

For if He thunder by law the thunder is yet His voice. 

Yet even this conception of the laws of nature as 
divine does not satisfy the religious conscious- 
ness if the idea of a Central Forcfi is substituted 
for the idea of a Personal God. Personality is 
the greatest and most real conception of which 
we have experience ; but the scientific view of 
the world seems to drive back not only our idea 
of God, but even our idea of ourselves, into the 
realm of force. We tend to think of God under 
the form of force, and even of our own person- 
alities as in the last resort the product of the forces 
of nature. 

There is an old German legend of a lad im- 
prisoned in a cell whose walls day by day closed 
in upon him. He had learned a spell, the magic 
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of which he would not trust, until the moment 
when his prison threatened to become his grave ; 
then he clapped his hand^ and cried upon the 
unseen power for aid, and the wall* dissolved. 
So we sit trembling in spirit, allowing the material 
forces of the universe to threaten us, to close in 
upon us, but hardly committing ourselves to the 
venture of trust in the unseen. • 

, The threat is b^t a nightmare, for it is the 
philosophy of materialism presenting itself again in 
the form of science. Let us re-state the problem 
in this form. The scientific man may say “ I 
do not concern myself with origins or ends. It 
may be that as matter is unintelligible except by 
presupposition of the mental element, we cannot 
except by presupposing a Divine mind even think 
of the chain of physical causes which during long 
epochs of development brought mind into exist- 
ence in this physical sphere and began our 
problems and our questionings. We may be 
ready to admit that there is a purpose in creation, 
and an end to which all development tends. But 
these questions of origins and ends are outside 
science, which concerns and can concern itself 
only with the chain of causes and effects. But 
within the two ends of the chain the continuity 
must be complete, for science is impossible unless 
we believe it to be universal. If it is satisfying 
to the religious consciousness to believe in God 
onfy as the Alpha and Omega — a dim uncom- 
prehended beginning in the past with a dim 
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uncomprehended purpose in the future — science 
has no quarrel with religion ; only such a religion 
will satisfy nobody.” 

§ 2. But is the argument that if law covers 
the field Divine Personality is thereby excluded, 
a sound argument ? 

IF mast be noticed that the question is now 
not so much of argument a^ of aspect. Of thci 
two contrasted views which we are considering, 
the religious aspect does not shut out the uni- 
versality of law, nor the scientific exclude the 
existence of God. Bat the scientific aspect of 
the world would seem to remove God so far off 
as to be unsatisfying to the religious conscious- 
ness. 

Now the way in which we view facts depends, 
above all, on that aspect of them on which we 
fix our attention ; and an arialogy will serve us 
here better than an argument. 

Let us take two illustrations which must of 
necessity be more or less fanciful, since we can- 
not expect to find in any part of nature a com- 
plete analogy to the relation between the parts 
and the whole. Let us consider the relation 
between a human body and one of those living 
cells which devour disease germs. 

Considered from the plane of the phagocyte, 
the body appears as an ordered system in which 
the whole being of the phagocyte is compre- 
hended ; and quantitatively the phagocyte is only 
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an infinitesimal part of the whole, dependent on 
the ill or well-being of the whole. There are 
sudden disturbances of thcAsystem, new energies, 
enthusiasms which^ set the heart beating and 
strengthen the healthy cells ; or shocks of fear 
and depression which weaken them, and give 
the advantage to the germs of disease. Each 
individual phagocyte is affected for good* or til by 
^these stimuli, and ip its own warfare the phago- 
cyte is on the side of some vital power of the 
whole system, and opposed to the forces of dis- 
integration. The body is a well-ordered republic 
where the good of each member is the good of 
the whole. 

But qualitatively the individual, the phagocyte, 
is the apex of the system, for each phagocyte 
is a complete being in itself ; while (considered 
from the plane of the phagocyte) the body is no 
more than the .totality of these and other cells. 
Its unity is a systematic, not a vital unity. 

Thus a theory could be formed from this point 
of view in which the body was but a system of 
individual phagocytes.* This theory would not be 
concerned with any fundamental explanation of 
the whole corporal system, with the origin of the 
disturbances which affect it, nor with the question 
of whether there is a unity of life in the whole ; 
and so far as it went it would be a complete and 
consistent theory. 

But if we turn to the human being’s explanation 

• * Like Dr. McTaggart’s Absolute. 
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of tl\e phagocyte and of himself, we find it does 
not contradict but includes all that we have 
arrived at from the ^int of view of the phago- 
cyte. For all this ordered^ corporal system is 
not less an ordered corporal system if, as we 
know to be the case, a unity of life animates the 
whole. 

Fet us take another example. We introduce 
a completely deaf man into, a party of people^, 
who are watching a pianist play on a grand 
piano of which the lid is lifted. The deaf man 
watches the changing expression of musician and 
audience, learns that there is a sympathetic ex- 
perience and understands the applause ; but for 
explanation has only the moving fingers, the little 
leaping notes and vibrating wires and wood. By 
dint of observation *he forms a complete theory, 
founded on sight and touch, knows what will 
affect pathetically, cheerfully, -enthusiastically. 
His theory is quite complete ; he only omits one 
thing, the end and origin of the whole, that for 
which the piano was made and that which the 
jumping notes produce — namely, the music. His 
explanation is quite complete and quite correct — 
only it is quite meaningless. It opposes the true 
theory by its negations and omissions, while the 
real explanation of the scene does not oppose but 
includes all that the deaf man has discovered. 

Thus the scientific view puts itself in opposi- 
tion to the religious only by its dogmatic denials, 
not by its assertion that this, but by its assertion 
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that no more than this, is the meaning of the 
universe. In the religious or the philosophic 
view there is no negation the scientific con- 
clusions, but a change of the aspect under which 
we view them — a different focussing of the 
attention. Any question about the ©rigin, the 
purpose and the meaning of the whole drives us 
back to the question as to whether there? is not a 
^divine mind animatfpg the universe and touching 
it at every point ; and such a theory would be in 
no sense a contradiction of the scientific explana- 
tion of the universe ; though it is not in itself a 
scientific tj;ieory of the ’universe, it does not 
dispense with the necessity of a scientific theory, 
and we must have reasons, other than science can 
give us, for holding it. 

But if origin and end seern to any mind to be 
supremely important, that mind must necessarily 
go beyond the .merely scientific conception ; and 
in following this philosophic enquiry, especially 
in studying the facts of human or personal action, 
we shall see that the scientific and philosophic 
points of view are not wholly distinct, for purpose 
or end is continually also cause, or even abso- 
lutely origin, and thus purpose or end enters into 
the chain of causation if causation is conceived in 
any complete way. 

Let us return to our image of the piano and 
make our scientific observer not physically but only 
musically deaf. To him the piano is the starting- 
point, the vibration the intermediate i link, and 
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music the mere result ; whereas from the musician’s 
« 

point of view music, which is the purpose, is also 
the cause of the pian<t The unsubstantial thing 
which perishes from the physical sphere as soon 
as it is born, is the cause not only of the material 
instrument which produces it, but of the special 
arrangement of notes on which it depends. Nay, 
to tlfe deaf Beethoven the physical sound is the 
unessential, but the music ^is the eternal and, 
fundamental. 
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SCIENCE AND MIRACLES 
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§ I. But altfiough the idea of a Divine Personality 
immanent in the universe is thus not inconsistent 
with the scientific view, we have still to consider 
the other side of the suggested difficulty, and to 
ask whether special divine manifestations, such as 
miracles or ansjvers* to prayer, are inconsistent 
with the scientific and indeed with the true 
religious conception of the universe. It is said, 
for instance, that the belief in the efficacy of 
prayer would involve the assumption that God 
can and will at man’s request change the course 
of nature, and that the belief that God should thus 
“abrogate” the laws^ which He has made is an 
offence not only to the scientific but to the religious 
spirit. 

^ This objection seems to gain jx)int through a confused idea of the 
meaning of law ; but it has often been pointed out that the “ laws ” which 
are said to “ govern ” phenomena are merely the general expression of the 
way in which phenomena are observed to take place. 
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This objection however overlooks the action 
of personaUty in the.world. In the larger sense, 
of course, human pereonality is as much a fact of 
nature as .the law of gravity or electrical force ; 
but when we speak, as we do here, of nature as 
distinct from man, we must not leave out of sight 
the fact that man is continually changing the 
coufte of nature and suspending its laws. 

Man changes the course of nature in one spher^ 
when he arrests the spread of crime in society, 
when he preserves the weak who are ready to 
perish. He interferes with the course of nature 
in another region wheu he cures a dis^ease, drrests 
an infection, when he teaches a parrot to speak 
and a bear to dance, or when he dams a river. 
It is true that in all the actions by which man 
suspends the coursfe and alters the laws of nature 
he acts by the law of nature. He is working 
through social and spiritual* law, when he arrests 
the law of criminal degeneration ; through medical 
laws when he arrests disease ; through laws of 
animal imitation when he makes the bird utter 
human speech. It is a law of nature which he 
puts in operation when he changes the course of 
rivers. But does a belief in prayer demand that 
the course of nature should be altered in any other 
way than this ? Is there any theory of prayer 
which makes it necessary that God should answer 
our prayer otherwise than through action of the 
laws of nature If we believe in a Divine 
Personality at all why should we impose on the 
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action of such a personality limitations which 
in no wise apply to human personality ? Do 
we demand that God shoul/1 answer our prayers 
not only for spiritual power but for. peace, for 
fruitful seasons, otherwise than by setting in 
motion, as we ourselves do in our effort after 
these things, spiritual forces, social forces, and 
the powers of the earth ? • * 

Now the laws by which the course of nature 
can be altered may either be known to us or 
unknown. There is a tendency among the 
uneducated to regard any particularly striking 
or inexplicable phenomenon as specially the result 
of Divine agency — a “visitation of God,” an 
" interposition of Providence ” ; and this same 
tendency is shown in the fact that if a prayer is 
fulfilled through the operation of some law which 
is well known to us, or if the progress of science 
shows that some event reckoned as a miracle can 
be, as we say, rationalisticaliy explained, our first 
impulse is to exclaim that such things are not the 
action of a Divine Personality at all — the desired 
event no more an answer to prayer, the apparent 
miracle no longer an act of God. Let us take two 
instances. Without branching into a discussion 
of historical evidence, let us take for granted the 
theory of the Exodus given by M. Naville in his 
account of the excavation of Pithom. It may be 
thus briefly summed. The Red Sea probably 
extended much farther north than at present : the 
shallow “ sea of weeds ” can to this day be driven 
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bacl^ by a strong wind ; the Israelites were told to 
encamp between the Migdol or “watch-tower” and 
the sea; and the evi^nt reason for a “ Migdol" 
at this plaee is that the sea was liable to be driven 
back, which would allow the incursions of Arabian 
tribes. Israel then turned back from the caravan 
road, sought this less certain outlet, and gained 
on f5ot the passage at the seasonable opportunity ; 
while the chariots of their p^ursuers, hindered by 
the returning water and wet sand, were unable to 
overtake them. The first natural impulse is to 
say that we have no reason to think it was God 
who delivered the people, if the , deliverance 
was worked through successful generalship taking 
advantage, in almost superhuman difficulties, of a 
quite providential combination of circumstances. 
With our “ almost superhuman ” and “ quite provi- 
dential ” we gently put away from ourselves the 
possibility of some special Dh^in& action. 

Or again let us take the case of a patient at the 
point of death, given over by the doctor, who yet, as 
he is bound to do, applies the extremest remedies. 
The patient prays, and as he prays, contrary to 
all expectation he revives, and believes the prayer 
is answered. Then with returning health the 
following considerations present themselves : the 
medical remedies were applied, and effort, deter- 
mination, hope, gave force to a failing heart. 
Therefore the recovery, however unusual, was 
natural. 

Was it therefore not an answer to.prayer ? As 
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the scientific difficulty disappears, the reason for 
helieving in the efficacy of prayer seems to vanish 
also. * 

But unless we are determined that religion and 
science must necessarily be opposed, there is no 
reason that we should cease to believe that these 
events were the result of divine action because 
they were brought about by means of the laws of 
, nature. Certainly if we believed in God simply 
because a break in the chain of natural causation 
demands some divine action, our faith would be 
disturbed. But if our belief is founded upon any 
wider basis.than this it is still unshaken. 

§ 2. But again divine interpretations or answers 
to prayer might conceivably take place by means 
of natural laws of which we are still ignorant. It 
is evident that in the present state of our know- 
ledge there may well be at work laws and causes 
which are unknown to us, for even many of the 
laws by which we ourselves effect our purposes 
are incompletely known. It may be said without 
paradox that the greatest revelation made by the 
progress of knowledge is the vastness of the 
unknown : when we stretch our imagination to 
picture empty space beyond space, the scientist 
knows that empty space is fuller than we can 
conceive ; we begin to realise how tiny is the com- 
pass of the sounds we can hear or the lights we 
can see in the ocean of waves of sound and light : 
deep calls to deep and atom calls to atom across 
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all deeps. It is only unimaginative ignorance 
which can ever makers suppose that we know a 
millionth part of the blws and causes that can be 
known. 

But the unknown is, in the process of science, 
continually becoming the known. Thus the 
scientific objection against miracles cannot be 
simpfy that they are the results of unknown laws 
or causes. This would be an impossible objec- , 
tion, for a law must be unknown before it is 
known, and instances of an unknown law must 
be observed before the law can be understood. 
We have experienced* in our own time for in- 
stance, a great revolution of the scientific attitude 
with regard to one whole class of phenomena 
which have been called miraculous — the miracles 
of healing ; for science has of late made many new 
discoveries with regard to the mental element 
in bodily health and illness,* and the effect of 
suggestion on the physical functions. Instances 
of healing, once apparently isolated, have thus 
been connected with a latge mass of observations 
concerning self-control, hypnotism and the action 
of the unconscious mind, and thus the miracles of 
healing in the Gospels present comparati}j|Jy little 
difficulty from the scientific point of view, * For 
the progress of science shows that the facts which 
appeared isolated were not really beyond its pro- 
vince ; just as the spring tide touching dry bunches 
of seaweed on the shore shows that they are not, 
as they seemed, beyond the reach of the sea. 
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.§ 3. But again it may be said that the main 
objection of science to mir^les is not that the 
law of their occurrence is/ unknown, but that 
they appear to be in contradiction to known 
laws. 

Now apparent contradiction, as we have pointed 
out, is often the opportunity for new discovery in 
science ; and it even may be said that the«ab^nce 
,of apparent contradiction is due to our want of 
perception, since our knowledge of laws and causes 
is so small compared to their total sum. We 
ought to see far more clearly than we do the 
ragge*d edges and incon^pleteness of scientific 
knowledge. Rontgen rays did not begin to exist 
at the time they were discovered ; they were 
always exercising effects which we either did not 
notice or ascribed to a wrong cause. 

But again we see throughout nature that the 
laws of a lower xegiOn are truly in a sense contra- 
dicted by the action of causes of a higher order. 
No arithmetical law contradicts any other arith- 
metical law, but directly we emerge out of the 
region of abstraction every one and one becomes 
somel;hing more than two. When each one and 
one^is a thing having qualities and powers, each 
acts upon the other, and the two in any kind of 
conjunction have qualities which each singly did 
not possess. Even a pair of identical ornaments 
in decoration possess a quality artistically which 
is absent from each singly. A pair of magnets 
together exercise an influence which each separ- 
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ately does not possess, and from a pair of com- 
plementary living cjeatures the whole world is 
overspread. Yet t^ laws of number are pre- 
served unaltered ; though the one thing and 
one thing are more than merely two, their arith- 
metical quality is unchanged. And in another 
region the inorganic particles which gravitate 
dowhwards are lifted by plant life upwards ; 
for life at once suspends ^nd fulfils the laws 
of the inorganic world, and — life itself is the 
miracle.' 

Finally, when we come to the region of 
conscious spirit we ficd that man, jis we ‘have 
said, is continually altering the course of nature 
and suspending its laws. Yet the continuity of 
nature is not thereby broken, for the only way in 
which man can alter the course of nature is 
through the laws of nature. 

§ 4. But there is one thing in the course of 
events of which science cannot take cognisance, 
one thing which is distinctive of personal action 
— that is purpose. If we can see purpose in the 
direction of our own life and the lives of others, 
purpose worked out through difficulty and oppor- 
tunities, sorrow and joy ; if we are constrained to 
confess 

With mercy and with judgment 
My web of time He wove ; 

if we see in the same way a divine purpose in the 

^ Cf. Hegel’s Philosophy of Religion^ vol. 119. 
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course of history — here is something which is 
quite out of the province pf science. Belief in 
a Divine Providence guiding the natural course 
of events is quite unaffected by scientific difficulties 
or scientific explanation. 



A. THE DIFFICULTIES OF SCIENCE 
— Contimud 


CHAPTER III 

SCIENCE AND MIRACLES 

§ I. If the foregoing conclusions are correct, if 
the whole process of science is to reduce the 
unknown to the known and to discover new truth 
under apparent contradictions, why is there any 
special difficulty in the case of the “ miraculous ” 
unknown, and what does the “ opposition ” between 
religion and science really imply ? 

There is an ambiguity in this phrase which 
confuses the issue. The “ opposition ” between 
religion and science may mean either the oppo- 
sition of science (a) to certain religious ideas, 
certain conceptions of the miraculous ; or (b) 
opposition to certain alleged events, that is, to 
the actual occurrence of certain facts said to be 
miraculous. 

(a) Now, as we have seen, there are some 
fundamental religious principles to which science 
cannot be “ opposed ” because it does not come in 
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contact with them ; such as the belief in Divine 
Providence working througl^ natural law, known 
or unknown. On the other liand, there are certain 
conceptions of the miraculous to which science is 
essentially opposed. 

(d) But when we speak of the “ opposition ” 
of science to certain events said to have occurred, 
we may mean simply that science can* put no 
.seal upon the facts, because there is no sufficient 
evidence for them ; or we may mean that the 
events are necessarily or usually regarded under 
some conception which is essentially opposed to 
science. In the former case the events are on 
the same ground as any other asserted event 
which cannot be scientifically substantiated, but 
in the latter case there is a real opposition. 

We have then these two classes of so-called 
opposition. First, the merely unsubstantiated 
event ; here there is no real opposition but 
merely a lack of support. Secondly, the real 
opposition to certain general conceptions or to 
certain events in so far as they are regarded 
under such conceptions. Thus the real opposition 
is an opposition of ideas, and between acceptance 
and opposition there lies a large region of asserted 
facts, religious or otherwise, which science can 
neither support nor reject. 

§ 2. There are two main conceptions of the 
miraculous which are in radical opposition to 
scientific coAceptions. 
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In the first place science always demands a 
continuity of causation — the existence of some 
means by which a result is accomplished ; and in 
the history of Christianity we come across certain 
miracles which seem to allow no possible con- 
tinuity, to leave no place for instrumentality. 
The miracle of the feeding of the five thousand 
is a miracle of this kind. 

We shall touch later on the question of the 
historical evidence for the miracle, but certainly 
the scientific difficulty is not only that the miracle 
has never otherwise occurred nor that the laws by 
which it could be brought about are unknown, 
but the root of the difficulty is that even the 
imagination fails to find any possible continuity 
of causation, any intermediate links whatever 
between the blessing and breaking of the bread 
and its increase ; nor can we even feel that the 
substances so produced could be identical with 
those produced by the ordinary familiar processes. 

But is this difficulty more inherent in this 
event than in other miraculous or even natural 
events ? The continuity of causation is an estab- 
lished scientific principle, but it is never actually 
present in the series of events as observed, or 
even as imagined by us. There are always gaps 
in the continuity of causation as we know it ; but 
as the zoetrope whirling before one’s eyes makes 
us see not a succession of postures but one moving 
figure, so our minds, moving quickly and familiarly 
from point to point, do not see the^ breaks but 
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view the process as continuous. The child who, 
puzzled by the mystery of birth and ingeniously 
connecting observations, suggested that lumps 
grow in the fields and calves come out of them, 
was in fact believing in Milton’s miracle “the 
grassy clods now calved ” ; but no less really, older 
people who know certain signposts on the road of 
birth and ignore the stretches of road between, are 
believing in a miracje. Each point as they know 
it does not and could not produce the next, with- 
out the intermediate link which they know not. 
No one knows all. Thus the actual series of 
events believed in would* be miraculous, if gaps 
in the known chain of causation can make it so 
But in the case of natural events, although certain 
links only are known the chain is conceived as 
continuous, each stage of production as we know 
it is a link in the chain, only it is not capable of 
producing what* we seem to see it produce. In 
the popular notion of the miracle on the other 
hand, the chain is not continuous, and the miracle 
is supposed to consist in the fact that the result 
is effected without any natural means. 

But it must be remembered that this is only 
the popular conception of a miracle, and that there 
is no particular reason for regarding popular con^ 
ceptions in religion as more authoritative than in 
science or any other subject. If then we admit the 
possibility of unknown laws at work, by which 
through a continuous chain of causation the effect 
is produced,* the general conception of the miracle 
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in this respect will not be unscientific, although 
no scientific acceptance of the miracle is possible 
unless the unknown laws on which it depends are 
discovered. 

§ 3. Secondly, the whole conception of science 
is opposed to the idea of an event which is not 
an instance of some general law, and therefore to 
any idea of miracle as a singly arbitrary event. 

But here we must draw an important dis- 
tinction between a unique event and an arbitrary 
event. An arbitrary event is really an uncaused 
event, but an event may be unique because it 
depends on conditions which have only once been 
realised and can never be realised again. For 
instance, if there is such a thing as spontaneous 
generation it was to all intents and purposes a 
unique event ; for even if at one period there was 
an outburst of spontaneous life, it- is so far out of 
cognisance that it must be thought of as a unique 
group. The whole condition of the world at the 
present moment is a unique event, it can never 
again be realised. But it is in conception 
universal — under exactly the same conditions it 
would be realised again. Let us apply this idea to 
j^e great miracle which is at once the central point 
and the greatest difficulty of Christianity — the 
resurrection of Christ, in so far as the resur- 
rection of Christ is regarded as in essence a 
universal event, in so far as Christ is regarded as 
“ the first' begotten from the dead," it is not 
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opposed to the scientific conception. On the 
other hand, the resurrection of Christ was 
undoubtedly preached as a unique event, the 
conditions of which can never again be realised.* 

Since this miracle then, although necessarily 
conceived as unique, is not necessarily conceived 
either as arbitrary or uncaused, it is not funda- 
mentally opposed to the whole conc^tidn of 
science. Yet scientific acceptance can only be 
based on sufficient evidence for it as a fact ; and 
in considering the evidence for the occurrence as 
a fact we must necessarily connect it with the 
class* of cases to which it lies nearest, namely, with 
that power of mind over matter which seems to 
be manifested in the miracles of healing. 

§ 4. But the scientific view of miracles brings 
us to the border-land of science and philosophy, 
to the edge of a gap which nothing has and 
nothing can bridge, where spirit turns to survey its 
correlative and contrast — matter — its mysterious 
partner and opponent. The relation of mind and 
matter is a mystery which no science can touch 
and no philosophy explain ; though the point of 
contact is perfectly familiar to us, namely, the 
connection between the physical brain and the 
immaterial thought of the conscious being. 

' It does not seem to be suggested in the New Testament that the 
resurrection of the Christian will be in all respects similar to the resur- 
rection of Christ, but that for the greater part of mankind the natural 
body must first “see corruption,” and that those that are alive “will be 
changed ” without the experience of death ; whereas it is said that Jesus 
saw death yet “ siw no corruption.” 
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Science shows how material changes in the brain 
accompany each thought ; but though dogmatic 
materialism may assert that such material changes 
cause the thought, this is a mere assertion ; and 
philosophy on the contrary demonstrates that 
the material brain itself is an irrational conception, 
an unmeaning term apart from the hypothesis of 
a thinking mind. 

But mysterious as the nature of this connection 
is and always must be, it is a familiar and funda- 
mental fact that an immaterial idea has its first 
intimate connection with a material brain, and 
through material instraments causes .changes in 
the material world. 

Wherever consciousness exists there is a point 
of contact between the material and the immaterial 
world. 

1 am placed, let us say, opposite a gate by 
which my dog is standing. I can only move the 
gate by setting in motion a train of material cir- 
cumstances,* beginning with the movement of my 
arm. But if I wish to move that other material 
thing, the dog, or the dog’s tail, I have the choice 
of two ways : either by exerting material force of 
the same kind that I use to open the gate, or 
more easily and pleasantly by communicating (of 
course by means of material sound or movement) 
an idea to the dog’s consciousness. I say, " Come 

1 It is not proved of course that this is the only way, for the possibility 
of the khutk energ)\ jx)pularly called “animal magnetism,” is still an 
open question ; but the existence and nature of any mor^ immediate power 
is unproved and unknown. 
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here,” or “Good dog,” and he moves himself or 
his own mil. 

Thus the immaterial idea, radiating from the 
centres of consciousness, communicated from 
centre to centre, works material changes through 
a continuous train of material causation. 

But now if the scientific conception of the 
world IS not “ opposed ” to this undeniable fact, 
it is not against the scientific conception that 
the divine idea should likewise produce material 
changes. 

The entrance of the divine idea into the world, 
its origin, i^ outside science ; but the mode of its 
working need not be so, though, as we have seen, 
it must produce effects which are in some sense 
“ contradictory ” to the effects of the lower laws 
of nature : changes in “ the course of nature ” 
must ensue. 

« 

§ 5. But it may be said science cannot admit of 
the sudden entrance of a new divine idea into the 
world. The divine idea is “ disembodied,” and this 
renders the case different from the case of human 
ideas which have material antecedents, or at least 
material accompaniments, and of which the brain 
is the material instrument and point of connection 
with the material world. What similar point of 
contact could there be between the divine idea 
and the material world ? 

It has been suggested that the human mind 
may be the ‘direct channel between the Divine 
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Personality and the material world. Why should 
the divine idea be limited to this channel if 
matter cannot be even rationally thought of apart 
from mind ? If the human mind has the body 
in which it is enshrined as its point of direct 
contact with the material world, we must, if we 
believe in the Divine Mind at all, suppose it to 
be in contact with every point of the material 
world. We cannot conceive a divine idea making 
a new entry upon the scene of the world as an 
isolated event ; divine ideas must be for ever 
entering if the Divine Mind is continually touch- 
ing the material universe at every point. 



A. THE DIFFICULTIES OF SCIENCE 
— Continued 


CHAPTER IV 

SCIENCE AND PERSONALITY 

§ I. But if the Divine Reason is, as we have sup- 
posed, the personal cause of natural law, how can 
it be also the cause of exceptional occurrences ? 

The point of view of science is here quite 
other than that of philosophy or religion. The 
universality of Idw is a fundamental assumption 
of science ; and the progress of knowledge has 
brought more and more of the world of nature 
under the realm of law, showing that what 
appeared arbitrary is really ordered. In other 
words, when this scientific assumption has been 
extended from province to province of pheno- 
mena, the facts have corresponded to it ; and if 
we would have a scientific view of the universe 
as a whole, we must assume that all existence 
will at last be shown to be an ordered system. 

This is the infinite goal of science ; it is in- 
finitely distant indeed, but its reality must be 
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assumed or science could not advance one step 
towards it. But if all existence is thus brought 
under the reign of law, how can science take any 
account of the free action of personality whether 
divine or human ? 

There seems to be, even in the sphere of 
thoi^ht, no room for such free action, for psycho- 
logy discovers uniformities or laws even with 
regard to thoughts, impulsesf desires and actions 
which seem individual and spontaneous ; and we 
distinguish antecedent and consequent which 
we call cause and effect, in the mental as in the 
material world. • . 

But yet we must notice one striking difference 
between causation in the moral and in the material 
world. 

In any summary of the mental antecedents of 
an act, said according to the determinist theory 
to be necessitated^ there is present in norma) 
cases one invariable antecedent, the conscious- 
ness of a power to choose. The determinist may 
say that this is a mere delusion, but under cir- 
cumstances varying in all kinds of ways it is the 
only mental antecedent which cannot be elim- 
inated from actions which we call voluntary 
(viz. the only actions which we consider fully 
rational). 

When this “delusion ” vanishes we unhesitat- 
ingly class the case as abnormal, and regard the 
person either as having lost something essential 
to the rational human being, as ‘in cases of 
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insanity, alcoholism, and so forth ; or as being 
under what we call abnormal infltience as in 
cases of hypnotism or of great emotional excite- 
ment personal or religious. In such a case the 
agent describes his experience by saying, “ I felt 
I was being driven ” ; or “ I could not help it, I 
had no power to choose.” But these abnormal 
cases of experience are also the abnornvil Cases 
of science, while psychology deals mainly with 
the normal human being who is acting under a 
sense of freedom, and whose actions yet show 
him to be under the reign of law. 

Nbw, as we have alread,y said, the reign of law 
is a scientific assumption, not a scientific discovery ; 
it is “ proved ” in so far as facts correspond to the 
assumption ; and in the material world they do 
in the end always so correspond. 

But the assertion that science has thus proved 
that free-will dogs not exist contains in it a double 
error. It overlooks, in th< first place, the fact 
that here, as elsewhere, uniformity is assumed ; if 
we did not abstract the element of free-will for 
the purpose of studying psychological law, the 
science of psychology could not exist. 

But, secondly, it overlooks the fact that in 
this assumption we are setting on one side an 
invariable antecedent of rational action — namely, 
the consciousness of the power of choice. We 
are quite right in making this abstraction if we 
remember that it is an abstraction, exactly as 
Euclid is right in abstracting from “ breadth ” 
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and considering a line as “ length ” only. But if 
we imagine that therefore Euclid had “ proved ” 
that “ length ” existed without “ breadth,” we 
should make much the same mistake as if we 
concluded that psychology had “ proved ” that 
man existed without free-will. If we treated 
the mathematical abstraction, true as it is, as a 
reaUty.^we should land ourselves in an absurdity. 
If we treat the psychological abstraction as 
complete, we find ourselves with an impossible, 
irrational man as our subject. 

The assumption that free-will does not exist 
seems necessary to tjie determinist in order to 
bring his knowledge in the psychological region 
into harmony with his knowledge in other spheres ; 
but the assumption that free-will does exist seems 
necessary, on the ‘other hand, in order to bring 
our experience into harmony with itself. 

It is possible indeed that we^are all labouring 
under a delusion, but if so it is a delusion unlike 
all other delusions. In ordinary cases the exist- 
ence of a permanent delusion is the sign of an 
unsound mind. Here the absence of the “ delu- 
sion ’’ proves the mind to be unsound. This is 
not in itself conclusive : Galileo seemed a mad- 
man in a sane world, whereas he was a sane man 
in a deluded world. Even so the determinist 
may be right, although even he himself labours 
continually under the delusion which he rejects, 
for if he is a normal man he feels and acts as if 
he had the power of choice. 
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If then he allows his determinism to be a bar 
to his acceptance of religion, he must rationally 
relinquish every other judgment which assumes 
free-will and responsibility. He must not in his 
heart attribute blame even to the Government 
if he happens to be in the Opposition, nor to the 
Bishops if he belongs to the Free Churches ; the 
Sultah of Turkey must have no moral guik nor 
Gordon any merit ^ the one is but an anti-social 
type and the other a desirable specimen. Of 
course he may encourage the delusion of free-will 
in others, since the feeling of responsibility is a 
motfve to desirable social action ; but he will 
clearly recognise that he does not even choose to 
do this, he has been “determined to do it.” Th': 
most scientific determinist will break down in 
trying to accommodate language and thought to 
his theory, and the subtle differences in attitude 
and action to jvhich the theory would constantly 
lead are quite unsummablc , it only does not lead 
to them because determinists are usually neither 
very subtle nor very consistent. In fact no per- 
fect determinist ever existed or can exist. 

But some determinist might urge that the 
sense of freedom, the con.sciousness of a power 
of choice, merely arises from the fact that man is 
able to determine his cutions, that the will can 
choose one or other course of conduct ; but that 
the determination of the will itself, the motives 
under which it acts, are not in a man’s own 
power. 
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Now this argument seems to rest on the 
creation of a new entity ; it seems to set beside 
the man himself, his motives, his action, another 
existence — Ats will. Where is the warrant for 
this' new entity ? The will is the man, as the 
mind is the man. If we would distinguish the 
quality in him which we call will, it is power of 
choi(Se Mjhether of action or of thought or affection. 
In all these he is (in a norpal condition) con- 
scious of ’a certain measure of freedom, greatest 
perhaps in action, less in thought and less still in 
affection ; he is conscious both of a direct and 
indirect power of determination, conscious* that 
he can stimulate affection by thought, conscious 
that he can control thought by action. When a 
man confesses to inability to control affections, 
thought or action, ^ve know that he is in some 
degree in an abnormal condition. 

Now the admission of any freedom at all 
neutralises the determinist’s position. Yet any 
theory which does not take account of the con- 
sciousness of freedom is untrue to the facts of 
experience. 

The clue to the difficulty is that the conception 
of law in the external world cannot be extended 
in exactly the same form to the world of human 
thought and action without banishing as a delu- 
sion one main characteristic of all normal human 
experience, the consciousness of choice. This 
characteristic, too, does not rest merely on in- 
variable observation, but the principle .of freedom 
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is a principle which we cannot possibly dispense 
with in rational life ; it is so important that even 
those who do not believe in it would seldom wish 
to eradicate the idea, for fear that all social and 
rational life would go to pieces ; morality and all 
high religions appear to rest upon it. Such a 
consideration indicates that the fundamental mis- 
take lies in the attempt to extend exactly ‘that 
conception of law ^hich is drawn from the phy- 
sical world to the rational world. To do this 
is indeed to put the cart before the ho-se, for 
our only direct experience of causation, it must 
be remembered, is in our own volition, that is 
in the heart of the “delusion” itself. It is from 
our own power of determining actions that we 
first learn what causation means, and look for it 
in the external world. 

But to admit free-will is not to banish law : 
there is a conception of law which the most 
fervent believer in free-wiU must accept ; he 
recognises it in his experience and finds it 
present in his practical action. All rational prac- 
tical action rests on the assumption that there are 
laws of character and thought combined with an 
originating and self-controlling power. We find 
this involved in our dealings with animals and 
men ; we know that certain inducements and threats 
will produce certain effects ; but at the same time 
we allow for choice, and strengfthen as far as we 
are able the sense of this power. We have not 
got into true. connection even with an intelligent 
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dog while we are directing his actions by simple 
impulses of fear or greed, and we cannot gain this 
relation until we can make him feel that his own 
action can merit approval or disapproval ; in the 
Same manner the rational relation with a child 
is arrived at, when the child realises that it is 
possible to be either in a condition of opposition 
or dori'espondence to a much stronger pov^er, and 
that voluntary submission i,s the thing required 
of him. All our action in dealing with children 
or with any number of individuals is based on 
a double principle of law and freedom. We 
“board out” workhouse children in the dountry 
because we expect the conditions to act on them 
in certain ways ; we are prepared for varying 
degrees of success, not only because of the 
variations of the circumstances and tendencies of 
the children, but because we expect their wills 
to act within these opportunities, in varying ways. 
If all our dealings with others depend on the 
recognition of these two principles, the very con- 
ception of acting upon others at all rests upon an 
assumption of the same originating element in 
ourselves. 

But when we cannot eliminate an element of 
our experience which is at the same time the 
basis of a necessary principle of practical action, 
it would be no more logical to reject it because it 
does not harmonise with our other general con- 
ceptions than it would be to reject any pheno- 
menon which stood the test of experiment, because 
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it did not appear to be an instance of any known 
law. 

§ 2 . Finally, then, it is necessary for us to ask 
how far the rational mind must be affected by 
scientific acceptance or rejection. 

,It is so obvious that no rational mind can 
comfortably accept a theory of positive know- 
ledge and yet be pnaffected by its conclusions, 
that we do not need to emphasise this side of the 
matter; on the contrary, we must guard against 
giving too much weight to scientific acceptance. 

Irt the first place, as wg have seen, science can 
neither accept nor reject such beliefs as lie outside 
its province ; as for example the belief in Divine 
Providence. Again, science cannot accept facts 
on insufficient evidence or theories yet unproved ; 
yet we may have reasons which warrant us in 
believing that these events did occur and that these 
theories are true. Further, in a very familiar 
instance, we are compelled to believe in an experi- 
ence which is in actual conflict with fundamental 
scientific assumption — namely, the existence of 
free-will, which is essential to rational action. 

Thus, though we cannot limit rational belief 
to belief scientifically provable or proved, reason 
will lead us, where scientific evidence is wanting, 
to seek for evidence in other regions of thought ; 
and further, to discern if there should be any 
vital necessity for believing things which science 
must positively reject. 
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When we believe, without seeking further 
reason, that which science cannot accept ; when 
we believe, without essential necessity, that which 
science rejects, we cannot be said to hold a 
rational attitude of belief. Our belief may be 
courageous, it may be heroic, it may even turn 
out to be correct, but it is not rational. 

Nevertheless, even in a case when our belief 
on some specific point is npt rational, yet it is 
possible our general attitude may be rational. We 
must consider how far it is rational to expect 
to hold an independent position of acceptance in 
every item of our belief. The “ GrammaVian ” 
may rightly spend moribund years in appraising 
the value of the “ enclitic Se,” but he cannot in the 
course of his life examine such details in more 
than one subject. Yet a human being is bound 
to have beliefs on many subjects if he is to live 
at all, more if he is to live rationally. To cast 
away all ideas which he has not assimilated, and all 
authoritative utterance which he has not tested, 
may be as well the sign of an intellect below the 
average as of an intellect above it. 

Thus we are led back to the questions pro- 
posed at the outset which will have to be dealt 
with in their order. For the moment however 
we must address ourselves to the first question 
of the direct or historic evidence for Christian 
beliefs, including some which cannot at present 
be accepted from the simply scientific stand- 
point. 



B. THE UNCERTAINTIES OF 
HISTORY 

CHAPTER V 

THE RECORDS OF CHRISTIANITY 

Roughly speaking, historical evidence is of two 
kinds, the evidence of records and the evidence 
of results ; the records of the life of Christ are 
not the only historical evidence of evangelic and 
apostolic times ; the historical evidence includes 
the results, the whole influence of Christianity in 
the world, especially its results in the Christian 
Church and Christian life. 

It is evident that the historical criticism of 
results must be on somewhat different lines from 
the historical criticism of records ; but the two are 
not quite independent, for records are among the 
first results. St. Paul did not set out to write a 
record of Christ, but his gospel, which is the 
earliest record, is the result of his activities among 
the churches. On the other hand, all “ results ” 
up to the present time must be given us through 
records. 
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It is to the records that we must first address 
ourselves to find an answer to our questions, and 
no difficulties, real or fancied, can justify us in 
setting them aside ; for here we have a body of 
writings for the existence, the character and the 
influence of which we must somehow account. 
The rejection from the scientific point of view 
of the miracles recorded would not by any means 
disburden us of all difficulty^ for the record of 
the miracles is there ; and as it cannot be 
•'uncaused,” we have somehow to explain, if not 
the miracle itself, its record, and in some cases 
the results of its acceptance. How did it come 
to be recorded and to be believed ? Are the 
results such as could be due to mere belief in an 
event, or are they consequences of its reality ? 

For the answer we have again to go to the 
science of history. 

If we cannot accept the miracle as a fact, we 
may rationalise it and explain it as a natural event 
coloured and exaggerated by the imagination ; or 
we may class it with other miraculous tales whose 
laws and developments the science of folklore is 
trying to discover. 

But any such explanation of a scientific diffi- 
culty must itself be scientific. Even pure inven- 
tion has its laws and its limits, and a fanciful or 
inadequate explanation is sometimes less respect- 
able than an uncritical acceptance. 

Whether or no an explanation is adequate 
depends greatly on the sum of historical evidence 
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and the amount of historical weight laid upon the 
incident. In the case of the miracle of the money 
in the fish’s mouth, there i.s comparatively little 
historic testimony and very little depends his- 
torically on the incident ; perhaps also this story 
may be paralleled with other traditions more or 
less similar. 

But the miraculous feeding of the five thousand, 
on the other hand, has the full weight of all the 
evangelic testimony ; the incident, miraculous or 
otherwise, was a critical point in the human 
history of Christ’s life, and a rationalisation of the 
incident which would attribute the miraculous 
colouring to the ordinary tendency of tradition to 
exaggerate, has to reckon with the possibility that 
one or more of these accounts is the narrative 

9 

of an eye-witness. On the other hand, if the 
rationalisation were such as to leave untouched 
the Messianic import of the event and its relation 
to the discourses which follow, it is conceivable 
that the scientific difficulty of jthe miracle might 
be met without raising a new historical difficulty 
as to the fact of its record.* 

^ The discourse which follows the incident is a turning-point in St. 
John’s Gospel : it was then the people saw the “sign” and prepared to 
make Jesus a King. Now, if by “signs” (vi. 14, ffTjixeTa or ffrjfjLetov ; vi. 
26, ; and “sign ” (vi. 30, arjfjLfiov ; A.V, quite unnecessarily trans- 
lated “miracle” in the two first places, “sign” in the third) is meant 
merely the miraculous feeding, the discourse lose** its signihcance and 
even its coherence. It is difficult to undo stand how those who would 
make Jesus a King because of the miracle, whom He could reprove 
because they thought more of the food than the miracles, could say 
immediately after, “ What sign then — or miracle — showest thou, that we 
may see and believe in thee ? ” But if the “ sign ” means the Messianic 
character of the feeding (cf, Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, The Authenticity 
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For the results of historical criticism show be- 
yond question that we are not dealing with simple 
fabrication, but with more or less reliable historical 
testimony. Much of this testimony is not 
seriously assailed by scientific criticism; for the 
question whether there is sufficient evidence for 
belief in the main outlines of the life, death, and 
teaching of Jesus Christ, is not really the same 
question as whether there is enough evidence for 
the birth narrative, the miracles, or the resurrec- 
tion. The human' record is closely, or even 
essentially, connected with the miraculous record, 
but the question of th& authenticity of the two is 
not simply identical.* 

As regards the evidence for the life of Jesus 
Christ, certain main facts are practically un- 
questioned : the approximate dates and the main 
circumstances of His life and death, the main 
tendencies of His teaching and the opposition to 
it ; the personality of some of His disciples and 

and Genuineness of St. John’s Gospel, i. p. 24 ; cf. Sunday, The 
Life of Christ in Recent Research^ p. 104), it is comprehensible that 
they should, in the first enthusiasm, intend to proclaim Him as Messianic 
King, and then on the reproof try to elicit whether He Himself would 
give the sign of the feeding as a proof of Messianic claims. The ignorance 
of the multitude that an overwhelming miracle ” had been performed 
would not, of course, in itself prove anything, for it might not have been 
observed by any but the disciples; but the “sign” was patent and the 
rationalisation of the miracle (see the suggested explanation of the 
parallel passage, Mark vi. 30-44, Menzies, 'The Earliest Gospel) would 
not diminish the significance of the whole incident as given in the Fourth 
Gospel. 

1 I do not mean here to give any opinion as to whether the evidence 
for the supernatural incidents is as strong as that for the natural events ; 
but merely to point out that the question of evidence in the two cases is 
not tlu same. Identical evidence to a probable and an improbable event 
is not of identical value. * 
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their belief in His claims and in His resurrection — 
aU these facts, with some details about His 
betrayal and the sacramental meal in which He 
participated the night before He died, would not 
be questioned by any serious critic. 

Where then do the chief difficulties arise 
from the historical side ? 

There is first the apparent probability? stated 
with more or less plausibility or crudity accord- 
ing to the education and intellect of the man who 
feels it, that where so many details are in doubt, 
the main outlines of the life, character, and teach- 
ing are in doubt also. la its crudest form the 
difficulty was presented by a countrywoman who 
complained that her summer lodgers told her the 
Bible had been so much revised that not a word 
of it remained the same. Vet even analogy 
should show us that the difficulty is entirely a 
matter of propostion. An accurate sketch, even 
an accurate photograph, is nut infallible as to any 
one of its details, yet the maip outlines are not 
therefore untrustworthy. One figure wrong in 
the beginning of a long arithmetical calculation 
will have its error multiplied throughout. But 
the general view of a life and character where one 
inaccurate detail corrects another is quite different 
from such a chain of deductive evidence. A 
biography may give a true and living picture of a 
man, and yet the verification of its details may be 
very incomplete. 

In the hands of the vulgar opponent of 
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Christianity, and of some opponents who need not 
and should not be vulgar, this difficulty is used to 
show the great uncertainty of Christian teaching. 
The disingenuousness of the attack is transparent, 
for such opponents speak with unconcealed con- 
tempt of the conflicting voices of divided churches, 
and at the same time treat this babel of tongues 
as tKe ®nly utterance of Christian truth. 

The second difficulty is perhaps more serious. 
Though the main outlines of the life, character, 
and teaching of Christ are established, active 
Christianity cannot be content with main outlines ; 
it must ask whether there is sufficient historical 
evidence to prove the fundamental doctrine of 
Christ’s person and the truth of His teaching. 
The strength of the attack on such beliefs lies in 
the fact that two lines of argument appear to con- 
verge on one point : on the one side it is urged 
that there is not enough historical evidence to prove 
the truth of fundamental Christian belief ; and on 
the other, that the comparative study of religion 
shows that such beliefs are but one stage of 
natural intellectual development, and that the 
survival and spread of Christianity among the 
most civilised nations is accounted for by the fact 
that it was the religion, on the whole, best fitted 
for man’s needs, and most suited to promote his 
progress. After enquiring into the material of the 
historical evidence for Christianity, we shall there- 
fore have to consider how the natural development 
of religious ideas bears on the question. 
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Let it be noticed that we are not yet address- 
ing ourselves to the question whether there is 
sufficient evidence for more than the main outlines, 
still less whether there is a reason for believing more 
than the main outlines. We cannot too often 
insist on the fact that, in questioning the historical 
evidence or the scientific evidence for the Chris- 
tian belief, we are only questioning one kitfd of 
evidence ; and that, besides the possibility of 
there being evidence in other regions of know- 
ledge, it is sometimes true that we have reason 
for believing that which we have not sufficient 
evidence to prove. 



B. THE UNCERTAINTIES OF 
HISTORY — Continued 


CHAPTER VI 

SCIENTIFIC ACCURACY AND ARTISTIC TRUTH 

( 

• 

§ I. We often find that our difficulties in certain 
matters are not due to the subject itself so much 
as to the expectation with which we approach it. 
The difficulty of drawing a house in perspective 
for instance is not due to the fact that the lines 
appear to converge, but to the fact that we 
cannot overcome our expectation that lines which 
are parallel will also appear parallel. Our very 
knowledge that tliey are parallel prevents us 
seeing that they do not look parallel. 

J ust so, if we survey all the records of the past 
through the medium of our own ideas of historical 
accuracy, we may often create for ourselves diffi- 
culties not inherent in the subject. 

We could not in any case expect to find 
records of an early time written, as they would 
be written now, from an evidential point of view. 
The idea of historical writing was .different : a 

84 
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writer aimed at conveying a body of teaching 
and presenting a personality ; to carry this into 
effect he might compose speeches as freely as we 
assign motives ; ' but such a presentation, if it 
is infinitely more powerful than, let us say a 
scientifically accurate record, is not in the same 
way evidentially strong. But though discrepancies 
between different narratives of the .-iamfe event 
show the want of scientific accuracy, the way in 
which they affect the value of historical evidence 
is a subtle question ; for there is no doubt that a 
certain amount of difference between the narratives 
of different authors confinifs their authenticity. 

Let us take a very simple illustration of this 
principle. Let us suppose ourselves entering a 
room where easels with drajvings are grouped 
round a centre. We pass from easel to easel, 
finding on each board the drawing of a face, and 
the likeness between them proves that they are 
all representations of the same face. 

Yet in one sense the drawings are all unlike, 
for a tracing of one would not agree in any single 
line with any of the others ; and this very fact 
is evidence that all are drawings of a real solid 
thing — drawings from different angles of a real 
face, not of a portrait. If we found two quite 
alike we should know that one was a copy of the 
other, and thus from the point of view of evi- 
dence, a forgery. ^ 

* Cf. Schiirer, History of the Jewish People in the Time of Christy 
vol. L p. 98. • 
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There is another point of unlikeness. The 
style and treatment of each is different ; yet if we 
found one style throughout we should be forced to 
conclude either that all the drawings were by the 
same hand, or that one master had so far im- 
pressed himself on many minds as to make the 
dra\yings reflections of his own idea rather than 
of the fmpression made by the model. 

On a desk behind the circle of easels we find 
an impression from a copper-plate etching. In one 
sense it is more unlike any of the portraits than 
they are unlike each other ; for colour, material, 
handling, all are quite different. In another 
sense, outline for outline, proportion for propor- 
tion, the face is exactly like one of the portraits, 
i.e. it is a represeptation at second-hand of the 
model. Yet much has had to be changed : brush- 
work has to be expressed by line, colour inter- 
preted in terms of black and white. 

But there is a curious difference between it 
and the portrait of which it is a copy. The face 
corresponds to one of the portraits on an easel, 
but that portrait gives the head only, and the 
black and white artist has drawn the figure. We 
begin to look along the circle of the easels, and 
we are arrested by the next drawing, which gives 
the outline of a figure almost exactly like the 
etching ; but the lines have been slightly changed 
to adjust the angle of the head to the figure, and 
this has given a slightly different expression, a 
more vigorous or eager pose. The black and 
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white artist thus has been the editor of facts seen 
through two pairs of artists’ eyes ; his own bias 
too is probably not wanting. 

We leave the drawing - school and enter a 
science class-room, where we pass from desk to 
desk, noting in different writings the record of 
the same experiment. The records are not 
identidcil, but when they differ we do jiot say 
“ This student saw jhe facts from a different point 
of v'iew ” ; but “ This student made a mistake 
here and lost a point there.” 

Now it is evident that our critical standard 
diffei's according as we, are aiming at artistic 
truth or scientific accuracy. The two are not of 
course quite different — a portrait which is really 
quite accurate must be also absolutely like. 
Either artistic truth or scientific accuracy carried 
out to perfection involves the other ; but a por- 
trait may be v,ery accurate without being very 
like, or very like without being wholly accurate. 
The point of the difference. really is that when we 
speak of scientific accuracy we regard truth as 
being, so to speak, on one plane, all measured 
by one standard ; when we speak of artistic 
truth we distinguish between the fundamental or 
essential, and the superficial or the detail ; we 
recognise that any artistic rendering of truth 
must be partial, and therefore we regard that 
as true which is essentially true to some char- 
acteristic, even if it expresses but one side 
of truth, find even if it is in some degree 
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inaccurate. Hence the differing aspects may 

both be true. 

Now the author of an historical record or a 
personal record may be as essentially an artist 
as the portrait painter. The region under con- 
sideration is great and varied, including not only 
outward acts and circumstances, but tendencies, 
impifls^s, thoughts ; so that we cannot expect, 
as in a scientific record, to include all the material 
of a certain kind. A choice must be made in 
history or biography as in landscape or portrait 
painting, and the choice must depend as much 
on the author as on tlje painter. Nevertheless, 
it is not arbitrary : if Turner accentuates blue and 
rose tones and Constable paints with blacker 
shadows, they may both be right, though both 
undoubtedly neglect something ; but if a portrait 
painter chose to ignore, let us say, the noses of 
his subjects, he could not possibly be right. The 
nose is an essential feature in the artistic render- 
ing of a face. 

On the other hand, it is quite possible that a 
historian or biographer may be more akin to a 
simple observer than to an artist, and it is clear 
that in history as in biography the scientific view 
has of, late gained ground on the artistic view ; 
it is by no means so certain that such pro* 
portions more truly present a personality or 
pourtray the spiritual forces of a time. If ancient 
historians had too elastic a view of the facts of 
the past, we are not therefore necessarily right in 
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giving the proportion we do to the facts, com- 
pared to the spirit of the age in which they took 
pl4ce ; and in personal records the modern bio- 
grapher sometimes tends to give the mere 
materials for biography, while the reader is left 
to font! his own view of the literary taste of a 
man from a list of his favourite authors, or of his 
humour from a string of his jokes. • 

Without doubt fche spirit and essential char- 
acter of acts and persons is what we seek in 
historical or personal records, and though these 
may be disguised by inaccuracy, they may also 
be buried under detail. . 

To seek behind the inaccuracies of a record 
its essential spirit and truth, there is requisite 
not only a discerning and accurate mind, but a 
sympathetic and perceptive temper ; and a pre- 
sentation which is not evidentially strong may be 
inherently convincing. 

We may prove by dates and diaries that a 
certain picture is Romney’s portrait of himself, 
but when we see the picture it brings with it an 
inherent conviction. Here the man leant back 
with his palette in his hand and looked with his 
own artist’s eyes into his artist’s soul. 

§ 2. In studying the records of the life of 
Christ then we must keep our minds open to 
recognise that discrepancy may be, not only a 
prop/ of inaccuracy but one test of authenticity ; 
that we must allow for the different aspects under 
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which the writers would view their subject accord- 
ing to their characters, and according to their 
relation to the person they pour tray ; and that 
their portraiture, if not evidentially conclusive, 
may be inherently convincing. 

Again it is evident that writers are affected by 
the beliefs of their time, which will colour their 
accounts of certain incidents. The actuality of 
demoniac possession which ,5eems to us to re- 
quire the strongest proofs, would be as much 
taken for granted by writers of that race and 
age as telegraphic communication by ourselves. 
That prodigies of discovery and invention should 
follow the steps of science seems necessary and 
natural to us ; that miracles should accompany 
the steps of a divine teacher seemed equally 
necessary and natural to them. They will not 
give evidence to convince us, but the existence 
of what we should consider adequate evidence 
for such beliefs would be, from the historical point 

of view, itself a miracle of anachronism ; and to 

# 

demand such a record would therefore be un- 
scientific. The very fact that these beliefs were 
natural will show us that they need not affect the 
simple trustworthiness of the writers in other 
matters ; and our only scientific attitude will be 
to consider first what our material is, instead of 
making up our minds what we should wish it to 
be, independently of the conditions of the time. 

The difificulty nevertheless remains a very 
serious one, for many of the incidents to which 
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varying or discrepant testimony is given are 
ijxidents that include the miraculous element ; 
there are only two stories of the nativity, and 
they differ in character, aspect, and circumstance ; 
there are several accounts of resurrection appear- 
ances and some of them are difficult to harmonise. 
The only miracle which has unanimous and ob- 
viously harmonious testimony is just that which 
the scientific mind •finds almost impossibly hard 
to accept — the feeding of the five thousand. 
Thus where the weightiest events seem to need 
clearest and most uniform evidence, we get vary- 
ing testimony ; or where* the scientific difficulty 
is greatest and the spiritual import is least — 
where we most easily might relinquish an in- 
cident — a fourfold harmonious voice proclaims it 
true. 

But another difficulty presents itself : we find 
in all the records a strong idealising tendency, 
corresponding in some degree to the distance in 
time from the events recorded* 

If then, allowing for this tendency, we read 
history backwards and transport ourselves in 
imagination past even the earliest records, down 
the diminishing scale to the moment of the events 
recorded, we might ask whether we have more 
here than the sketch of a powerful personality, 
wise, lovable, divinely-minded above the aver- 
age — a man whose strong and sweet influence 
and tragic end left an undying devotion among 
His followers and a lasting mark on history. 
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But we must here note briefly what we shall 
develop later, that idealisation is not always the 
result of an inventive faculty, but of an imagin- 
ative perception which can penetrate to the root 
of things. 

Again it is often urged as a difficulty that the 
writers, whoever they may have been, were not 
unbiassed : their nation and religion had given 
them certain expectations ; the influence plainly 
exercised over them had made them believe their 
expectations were fulfilled. Before they began 
to record they had become partisans. 

But this difficulty is created greatly by our 
own prepossessions: the demand for “unpre- 
judiced witnesses" is entirely inappropriate to 
the nature of the case. Whatever theological 
doctrine we may hold, it will hardly be disputed 
that the influence of Jesus Christ is the strongest 
personal influence in recorded history ; yet the 
external circumstances of His life are particularly 
obscure, there is nothing for history to take 
hold of. 

The short public preaching from one to three 
years, in an obscure province of the Roman 
Empire, of a young artisan, a man who died as a 
common criminal, no Judas or Theudas even, but 
one apparently unable to effect so much as an 
ordinary Judaic revolution, still less to inaugurate 
a Maccabaean independence — what is there in 
this to induce any one to describe it who had not 
experienced a potent secret influence ? As soon 
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as the influence had begun to spread, though 
mainly through the lower classes of the Roman 
Empire, it begins to be noticed by secular writers, 
as in the letters of Pliny or the allusion of 
Suetonius. 

The demand for an unprejudiced witness is 
strangely unhistorical. It is the demand for one 
who hds the perspicuity to see the weighty bear- 
ing of obscure fact% without the sympathetic or 
imaginative nature which would be influenced by 
them. One part of the evidence for Christianity 
on the contrary, is that the writers are “ pre- 
judiced." It is because of the inherent convic- 
tion of the story recorded that the witnesses 
cannot be unprejudiced. 

Yet when we combine these various difficulties 
they seem to throw considerable doubt on the 
validity of the records. And when we search for 
external reasons /or believing in the records, our 
search reveals that the authorship is not prov- 
able on external grounds alone ; that the earliest 
was written some time after the events recorded, 
when memory had had time to grow less distinct ; 
and that, though often discrepant, the records are 
yet not independent. 

We cannot in the present argument urge the 
plea of revelation in support of the truth and 
authenticity of the records, for we should have 
first to show reason for believing that the records 
are “revealed.” On the other hand, since we 
are dealing. with the records as simple human 
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documents, we must expect the writers to be 
affected by the beliefs of their time ; the very fact 
of their writing proves them to be “ prejudiced " 
witnesses, that is, witnesses deeply impressed by 
the greatness of the personality they are describ- 
ing ; and this fact of their deep impression would 
naturally result in a developing perception, they 
would viecessarily be unable to understand such a 
character at once. In fact our rational attitude 
will be, not to ask whether the testimony of these 
writers altogether conforms to the canons of our 
time, but to the ideas of their own ; not altogether 
whether their evidence is adequate, but whether 
it is appropriate. 

We cannot possibly in so brief a treatise try 
to weigh the proofs of historical evidence. All 
we can do is to attempt to determine on a rational 
attitude, in view of the fact that on the one side 
these difficulties exist, and that. careful and ex- 
pert study is necessary even to fully appreciate 
them ; and on the^ other, that the mass of testi- 
mony with which they deal cannot be set aside 
and that the truth of it is vital to us. 



B. THE UNCERTAINTIES OF 
H I STORY — Continued 


CHAPTER VII 

EVIDENCE FROM RECORDS 

• 

§ I. Let us then briefly describe the material of 
our evidence, considering in connection with it 
the conclusions of sober Biblical criticism on the 
subject of the date and authorship professed or 
implied of the records. In concentrating atten- 
tion on professed authorship we do not overlook 
the importance of traditions about authorship, 
but the establishment of a tradition has not the 
same bearing on the genuineness of the writers. 
The Epistle to the Hebrews was at one time 
traditionally ascribed to St. Paul ; because it is 
clearly not written by St. Paul, it is not there- 
fore a forgery, since the author makes no such 
profession. On the other hand, if it could be 
proved that the Epistle to the Galatians was 
not written by St. Paul, it would be pseudo- 
nymous. Now, although pseudonymous writings 
cannot be goarsely classed with forgery, they 
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belong to imaginative rather than historical 
literature ; many touches must be thrown in to 
produce verisimilitude, and it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish these from the historical foundation on 
which the whole may be constructed. If the 
Epistle to the Galatians were pseudonymous, 
although it might give an essentially true 
pictiiroi of the historical situation, it would 
not give us any assurance that St. Paul’s 
picture of his conversion was necessarily 
genuine. A pseudonymous writer must almost 
necessarily give imaginary foreground touches 
even on a historical background. Thus a 
pseudonymous writer, like a writer of historical 
fiction, may write in good faith, but his work 
is not genuine in the same sense as an historical 
work. 

In judging the substantial truth of the records 
so given, we must not merely consider the good 
faith of the writers nor their intention to be 
accurate, but we must bear in mind that the 
conditions of the time, the beliefs, expectations 
and '' bias ” of the writers must, humanly speak- 
ing, affect their records ; finally, in summarising 
our results, it must be remembered that testimony 
which is not adequate to bear the sole weight of 
proof may yet be perfectly suitable to its time 
and adequate to its own share of proof. It is 
an everyday occurrence that we believe, and 
rightly believe, assertions about people and 
events not because the evidence is overwhelm- 
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ingly strong, but because it is suitable to what we 
previously knew and believed. ‘ 

We trust a statement because we know that 
such and such a person would have acted in the 
way reported ; or that such and such an event 
might have been expected. The evidence which 
would not by itself bear the weight of proof is 
conclusfve because it is suitable. Occasiohally 
even the thinner thaead of evidence is the most 
credible. Some one has acted with a full and 
secret generosity ; we hear it reported or con- 
jectured, and the very fact that we do not hear 
the story on very close authority forms part of the 
suitability of the evidence, if the man designated 
is wont to do his charities in secret. 

§ 2. Among the records of’ the life of Christ 
the first in point of date is the record given by 
St. Paul. We have to cull this record from 
allusions in letters which presuppose and refer 

' At the time when the above was written (October 25, 1904), a singularly 
illustrative incident had just occurred. Mr. justice Grantham, in his 
evidence before the commission in the Adolf Beck case, gave details of an 
earlier case under his jurisdiction in which a prison warder in the hospital 
ward was accused of the murder of a prisoner on the first-hand evidence 
of a fellow -prisoner, who descritied what he said he had seen. The previous 
character of the warder seemed to l^elie the story, but the doctor’s testimony 
confirmed the evidence, for he declared that the injuries from which the man 
had died had been inflicted about five hours before his death, when the 
warder alone had access to him. The evidence, said Mr. Justice Grantham, 
was complete. He considered however that the nature of the case discounted 
this corroborative evidence. A man who had borne so good a character as 
the warder could not, he thought, have committed such an act ; and he finally 
charged the jury, “ If you believe the evidence you must convict this man ; 
if you trust me you will not,” The jury acquitted, and sulwcquent events 
proved the warder iiwiocent. 


H 
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to teaching previously given. Even destructive 
criticism would now allow that at any rate four 
epistles of St. Paul (those to the Romans, the 
Corinthians, and the Galatians) were of un- 
doubted authenticity.* 

In order not to involve ourselves with details 
of historical criticism, we will consider only such 
allusldns as are found in these epistles.' Here 
we know the writer, and that the letters were 
written only some twenty to thirty years after 
the death of Christ.* But we find from the 
epistles that, in whatever way the writer had 
learnt the facts of oiy Lord’s life and precepts,* 
he took the opportunity, on a visit to Jerusalem, 
of carefully comparing his teaching with that of 
the other Apostles, and found it to be both correct 
and adequate.'* Whether or no he saw J esus Christ 
during His life on earth is not certain. “ Though 
we have known Christ after thti flesh,” “ Have 1 
not seen Jesus our Lord.^” might seem to imply 
this ; but at any rate it was not any appearance 
during His earthly life, but a vision after Christ’s 
ascension on which St. Paul laid stress, and to 
which his conversion was due. He professes 

* There is a Dutch school of writers which denies the authenticity of 
even these epistles, but their view is rejected by the majority of critics in 
other countries. 

* According to Harnack {Chron, p, 237), the conversion of St. Paul 
followed closely after the crucifixion. Thus his evidence must be classed 
as contemporary, and St. Paul may even have been in Jerusalem at the time 
of the crucifixion. 

• Cf. not only Gal. i. i6, but also i8, ay 7 j\ 0 oy eh lepoaSXvfjia Iffropijffai 

♦ Cf. Gal. ii. 2, 3, 6-9. 
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that he received his gospel from Christ Himself 
and not from man ; but some expressions would 
be consistent with the interpretation that it was 
the spirit, the “mystery” of the go,spel which 
St. Paul received by revelation, while he learnt 
the simple historical facts as his circumstances 
and intercourse with others afforded opportunity. 
But in 'any case we can, from the humaif side, 
consider St. Paul a» a competent, if not a first- 
hand witness ; and though indeed we should 
expect that a man of such marked and original 
genius would see events in another light than the 
“ dry light ” of science, it still remains to be proved 
that “ dry light ” is the best light for the inspection 
of history or of character. 

In these four epistles St. Paul states that Jesus 
was of the family of David ; that He had twelve 
disciples, of whom Peter and John are mentioned ; 
that He was betrayed at night — on the same night 
on which He instituted a sacramental supper ; 
that He was crucified, died an4 was buried ; that 
He rose the third day, and after His resurrection 
was seen of Cephas, of James, by the twelve 
Apostles, and then by five hundred disciples, of 
whom the greater part were then still living, and 
to whose testimony he appeals ; finally, that He 
appeared to St. Paul himself.’ In addition to 

^ I Cor. XV. 3'8. It is generally assumed that this vision was seen at 
the time of St. Paul’s conversion, and it is somewhat remarkable that St, 
Paul’s own account of the conversion says only that he saw the light and 
heard the voice (Acts xxii. 6 ff., xxvi. 13 ff*)i though he says distinctly that 
“ in ecstasy” he saw Christ at Jerusalem (xxii. 17 , yevMai fjx h iKoricti 
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these facts St Paul gives several aphoristic say- 
ings, some of which we seem able in substance 
to identify with those in the Gospels ; e.g. “ they 
which proclaim the gospel should live of the 
gospel.” ’ 

There is no reason to suppose that St. Paul 
was ill-informed or inaccurate ; neither, with one 
great Exception, would it be disputed that St. 
Paul’s ethical teaching is substantially Christ’s 
teaching. For though the universalism of the 
message may be claimed as St. Paul’s, that which 
is morally the root of universalism, the revolt 
against formalism, must be admitted to be one of 
the most characteristic features of the teaching of 
Christ. 

§ 3. The next record in order of date is prob- 
ably the second Gospel. It is generally agreed 

• 

Kal iSeit> aMif). Yet Anania.s says of Christ that He appeared to Paul 
in the way (6 64>&ds trot, ix, 17), and J*aul reports Ananias as having 
said that Paul himself was appointed “to see the Just One.’* The terms 
here are very explicit (xxii. 14, yruvat r6 aeroO koX rbv 

BlKaiop Kal dxoDtrat <fnav^v iK tov ardfiarat avrou). All this seems to refer 
more exactly to the ecstatic appearance at Jerusalem. Again in St. Paul’s 
second account (xxvi. 16 ff.), Christ says: “ I api^eared to thee . . . and 
will appear to thee” aoi . . . Ci>v re 64>Bi\<rofioJ, which is 

followed by a clear account of Paul’s mission corresponding to that given 
to him in. Jerusalem. If we would reconcile all these passages it would 
appear that we must not press CxpOif to mean necessarily a manifestation 
in human form (though it is the word used of all the appearances in i Cor. 
XV. 3 ff.), nor draw so hard a line as is sometimes done between “ecstatic 
vision” and so-called “objective” appearance. On the other hand, if 
we insist on pressing details, “have I not seen {iBpaxa) Jesus our Lord” 
(i Cor. ix. i), would seem to refer to the vision at Jerusalem rather than to 
an appearance in human form outside Damascus. 

* Knowling, Witness of the Epistles, p. 320, * 
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that it was written before a.d. 70. The author 
writes simply and colloquially ; he makes no 
allusion to the birth and early life of Jesus 
Christ ; he describes in detail Christ’s ministry in 
Galilee as if it lasted about a year, and records 
more fully the events of the last week at Jerusalem. 
All the main facts agree with those given ^ St. 
Paul, £»ut there are variations in detail.*^ The 
words spoken at the institution of tbs Last 
Supper, for instance, are not exactly the same. 

The end of the original Gospel is lost, so that 
we cannot be sure, apart from the affirmation that 
the tomb was empty, what witness the author 
would have given to the resurrection ; but the 
mention of the angelic promise that Christ should 
be seen in Galilee makes it probable that some 
such account as is contained in Matt, xxviii. 16 
must have followed. Many of the speeches in 
Sl Mark’s record are aphoristic like the few say- 
ings given by St. Paul, and the identity of the 
main outlines of the ethical teaching would not 
be disputed. Jesus Christ is called “Son of 
Man,’’ perhaps in the more strictly Messianic 
sense, and the whole book is said to be the 
“Gospel of Jesus Christ the Son of God."* The 
resurrection is not directly brought forward as 

^ Mark i. i. “The evidence for the omission of these words 
uioO ffeoO) “is weighty but meagre. Westcott and Hort {NoUSf p. 23) 
relegate them to the margin as a secondary reading, but hold that * neither 
reading can be safely rejected.* Possibly the heading existed almost from 
the first in two forms, with and without vloO 0eoO.*’ Swete, Gospel according 
to S» Mark^ 1. c. • 
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the proof of Christ’s divinity, for the belief in the 
divinity is established before the crucifixion ; but 
the book is historical not philosophical, so that we 
should not expect much theological theory. 

This Gospel is anonymous, but criticism is 
tending to concede the traditional authorship of 
John Mark,* whose mother had a house in Jeru- 
salem^t the time, and who accompanied St. Paul 
afterwards as his attendant* on some journeys. 
The Gospel possibly embodies much that had 
been previously cast into form for oral teaching, 
though some vivid touches — the bright squares 
like flower-beds formed by the multitudes on the 
green grass “ — seem to show the hand of the eye- 
witness. There is no great improbability in the 
theory that the author introduces himself as the 
“ young man " in the scene in Gethsemane. 

Our third Gospel is professedly a history written 
from sources, and about a.d. 8o would now very 
generally be given as the date. The writer is 
anxious to assure. his correspondent of his com- 
petence for the task ; he has not been an eye- 
witness indeed, but he has thoroughly acquainted 
himself with all the sources of information, and 
has been taught by tho.se who were eye-witnesses. 
His main source of information is common to 
the first three Gospels. He has also access to 
information shared by St. Matthew only ; and 

^ Tradition r€fer$ to St. I’eter as the informant of Mark. Cf. Eusebius, 
N.£. iii. 39. 

* Menties, The Earliest Gospel^ p. 144. 
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though his record is nowhere identical with that 
of the fourth evangelist, to some extent it covers 
the same ground : some personages, Martha and 
Mary for instance, are common to the two, and 
though the actual incidents related ar^ not found 
in both writers, the Mary and Martha of St. Luke 
are characteristically the Mary and Martha of St 
John. St. Luke tells briefly the running dfTeter 
to the tomb, St. John relates it in detail and with 
expansion. Periods of our Lord’s life indicated 
by St. Luke might well fit on to those elaborated 
by St. John.* 

It is evident that St. Luke had, as he says, 
special opportunities of knowledge. It would 
appear, as Professor Ramsay points out, that one 
of his informants was a woman, for St. Luke tells 
us more than the other evangelists about the 
women among our Lord’s followers. This is more 
especially noticeable in the account of the nativity, 
where the events are related as they concern the 

' Exact adjustment is not easy or even possit)le, but compare the chapters 
(Luke x.'xviii.) containing the teaching of the so-called Pertean ministry 
with the short sojourns at Jerusalem (John x., xi.)f each ending with an 
escape into desert places (John x. 39, 40 ; xi. 54). The comparison of 
the sequence of events is evidentially most interesting. If the fourth Gospel 
were proved to be an imaginative work, one would say that a great deal of 
its historical background had been supplied by such material in St. Luke. 
Yet there are corrective and supplementary touches in the handling of the 
material peculiar to St. Luke, as well as of that given by the other Synoptists. 
For example, the fourth evangelist, who alone narrates the spear-thrust, says, 
“ He showed them Ilis hands and His side^'" where St. Luke says, “ He 
showed them His hands and His and the figures of Martha and 

Mary, so lightly touched by St. Luke, and by him alone of the Synoptists, 
are prominent in the fourth Gospel, by their connection through Lazarus, 
with the incident which there apjxars critical in leading to the death of Jesus. 
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Vii^in Mother. Again, St. Luke appears to have 
a special source of knowledge about the Herodian 
party ; and Professor Sanday ' points out that St. 
Luke (and he alone) mentions twice Joanna the 
wife of Chuza, Herod’s steward, who may thus 
have been his special informant on both subjects. 

In this record the ^orm of the literary man, 
the tShches of the editor are evident. St. Luke 
gives (whether correctly or «ot) dates, names of 
rulers, etc. ; he adds reasons and explanations 
where St. Mark records impressions ; if we com- 
pare the two accounts of the healing of the palsied 
man, we find the bea*ers in St. Mark’s account 
are uncovering the roof before we are aware that 
they have stopped pushing at the door of the 
court, while St. Luke explains how they went up 
to the top of the house. The facts are not given 
with untutored vividness, but assimilated, ex- 
plained and related in a literary manner. The 
identification of the writer of the third Gospel 
with the editor of the Acts is obvious ; but whether 
he were indeed the “ beloved physician,” the com- 
panion of St. Paul, is still in dispute, as some 
critics would assign the “ travel document ” to an 
author distinct from the compiler. 

The first evangelist tells us nothing about him- 
self or his sources, but his record reveals much ; 
it brings out his Hebraic instinct, and a desire to 
show the fulfilment of prophecy so strong that in 
some cases the prophecy seems warped, and in 

* liastiDgs, Dktioitary of the Bible, vol. ii. pp/ 639, 644. 
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others the fulfilling incident seems at first sight 
exaggerated or even invented. The record is 
evidently composite, and a moderate advanced 
criticism would assign the compilation to a.d. 
70-100.* Besides the matter which it shares with 
the other Synoptists or with the third only, there 
are some incidents not paralleled elsewhere, and 
also a* very large body of teaching (only^ound 
fragmentarily in St* Luke) which carries inherent 
conviction of authenticity. This comprises the 
sayings of Christ, which, correctly or incorrectly, 
led to the identification of our first Gospel in 
whole or in part with tlat ascribed by a very 
early writer to St. Matthew.^ The evangelist 
incorporates an account of the nativity and the 
events following on it, which, while agreeing in 
its main facts with that of St. Luke, is quite inde- 
pendently written, and is told moreover not from 
the point of view of the mother but from that of 
her betrothed husband. 

Thus so far as we have gone, we have one 
complete chain of events to which sometimes all 
the writers testify, incorporating in their account 
one tradition ; sometimes they all agree, and 
sometimes a single voice testifies to teaching or 
incidents which accord with the main scheme so 
well that in the term " Synoptists ” we lay stress 
on the fact that all these writers view Christ’s life 
under one aspect. 

^ Harnack gives 70-75 as the probable date, with the exception of some 
later additions. • * Papias, c. a.d. 145-160. Eus. H,E, iii. 39. 
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The independence of the accounts and their 
variations in detail increase when we come to the 
last week of our Lord’s life, and in the records 
of the resurrection this independence grows so 
much that it seems to amount to discrepancy. 

§ 4. The fourth Gospel, on the word of the 
writef -himself or on that of the disciple who 
attested it for him, professes to be the account of 
an eye - witness ; it bears indeed so absolutely 
this character that we can only say that the writer 
wrote as an eye-witness whether or no he was 
one, yet it is as certauily evident that he wrote 
a considerable time after the events which he 
records. 

How does this account compare with the 
others ? The record covers such different ground, 
shows such different sides of character, and takes 
such different views of certain incidents, that we 
are again confronted with two pairs of alter- 
natives — either the^ account is supplementary or 
it is not harmonious ; either it is corrective or it 
is contradictory. 

We cannot do more here than touch in a 
general way on the differences which are minutely 
argued in many books, and which are well known 
in outline. There are, it is said, differences of 
schematization between the apparent one year’s 
ministry of the Synoptists and the three years’ 
ministry in St. John’s Gospel; there are chrono- 
logical differences on individual points, such as 
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the day of crucifixion, or the time of John the 
Baptist’s apprehension ; * differences in the persons 
or classes of persons mentioned,^ and in the types 
of miracles related — the healing of demoniacs 
and lepers for instance, frequent in the Synoptic 
Gospels, is entirely absent from the fourth ; there 
are differences not only of style but of tone and 
tendency in the speeches — the long discour^'Es, the 
mystical raptures, “the allegories of the fourth 
evangelist contrast with the aphoristic sayings 
and the parables of the Synoptists ; there are 
differences, according to some critics, in the char- 
acteristics of our Lord, the simplicity, the human 
portraiture of the Synoptists being exchanged for 
a figure more mysterious, more typical ; and 
differences in the development of the teaching 
about His person — from the outset His Messianic 
character appears. 

Some critics* find an anti-Judaic strain in the 
writer which enhances all these differences, and 
argue that the exhibition of philosophic thought 
makes it impossible to believe that the writer is 
one of the band of Galilean fishermen. 

Other critics regard the discrepancies as cor- 
rective and the additions as supplementary, in 
accordance with the tradition that St. John wrote 
his Gospel for the very purpose of supplementing 
previous accounts ;® and certain close agreements 

* It is not, however, impossible to harmonise these accounts. 

* Scribes, Sadducees, publicans are not mentioned. 

^ Eusebiiur, H.E. iii. 24. 
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with the Synoptists, even in the very phraseology,^ 
combined with these differences seem to show 
that the fourth evangelist could not have been 
unaware of the assertions he was adding to or 
correcting. 

Thus St. John alone relates the speeches of 
the one certain witness of the baptism, that is, 
the Baptist ; and these speeches of the “ Voice ” 
as he calls himself, attesting the divine sonship 
of Jesus, and the spiritual outpouring which he 
describes as “ like ” the descent of a dove, correct, 
and in correcting explain the more materialistic 
description of the signs at the baptism given 
by St. Matthew and St. Luke.** St. Luke’s 
allusion to the preaching in the synagogues of 
Judjea* points to other ministries there than that 
of the last week recorded in detail by the Synop- 
tists ; and since the popular enthusiasm about 
the prophet of Galilee was so held in check by 
Jesus Himself that it did not even threaten a 
revolution, the determined hostility at Jerusalem 
and the quick dealings of the Passion week could 
not be accounted for without some such events as 
are related only in the fourth Gospel.* The whole 

' cf. John xii. 3-9 ; Mark xiv. 3-8 ; John vi. 7 ; Mark vi. 37. 

* Matt. iii. 17 : l^ov Ik rufp ohpapibv Xiyovtra.. Luke iii. 22 : 

Karafiy^tu t 6 wvtv/M t6 dyiop (rtofjuxriKt^ eWet . . . koI . . ytv 4 <rBai, Mark 

has a less objective statement, cs|X‘ciaIly if the doubtful (y 4 vrr 0 f i. ii, is 
not read. 

• Sec Westcott and Hort’s text, Luke iv. 44. In view of Luke’s use ot 
the name Judaea to denote the whole country, both Galilee and Judaea 
proper, this verse seems to refer to a ministry that was not confined to 
only one part of the land. 

Cf. also the implications in Matthew xxiii. 37 ff. : often would 
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account of the trial, with the accusation based on 
an actual speech which St. John alone records, 
becomes clear and sufficient by help of the ex- 
planations he gives. 

As regards the alleged differences of style even 
the more conservative critics would allow that the 
fourth evangelist combined many sayings into 
one discourse, indeed this construction iaf'quite 
obviously indicated* in the sixth chapter ; ' but 
even apart from this it is open to question 
whether the style of the speeches ascribed to 
Christ in the fourth Gospel is wholly unlike the 
style of those recorded by the Synoptists. The 
mystical rapture'* reported by St. Matthew and 
St. Luke is in the tone and spirit supposed to be 
most distinctive of the fourth evangelist, and some 
aphoristic sayings, “ some short sentences which 
are in close or partial agreement with the 
Synoptics,” are found in his Gospel.^ 

But besides the difficult mystical discourses, 
there is another substantial difference between 
the fourth and the first three Gospels, namely, 
the much greater part devoted to showing what 

I have gathered thy children together (iroirdKii iiBiXriaa) ” ; in the response 
to the message about the colt at Bethany (Matt. xxi. 2, 3; Mark xi. 1-6; 
Luke xix. 29-34) ; in the arrangement about the room for the Passover 
(Matt. xxvi. 17 ff. ; Mark xiv. 12-15 ; Luke xxii. 7-13). 

* Cf. John vi. 25 and 59. 

® Matt. xi. 25-30; Luke x. 21, 22. 

* Drummond {Character and AtUhorship of the Fourth Gospel^ p. 17) “for 
instance, v. 8, ‘ Arise, take up thy bed and walk,* hardly differs from 
Mark ii. 9, and John xiii. 38 comes nearest to the words of Luke xxii. 34. 
For a full list of such allusions and resemblances, see Westcott’s S, John, 
p. Ixxxi. seq,'^ « 
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we should usually call the intimate side of the 
character of Jesus Christ. Even from the natural- 
istic point of view it is impossible to believe that 
such a personality should not have had more, 
and more intimate converse with his immediate 
followers than the Synoptic writers give us, 
especially in the time immediately preceding His 
death>* If there had been no such intimate con- 
verse it would have implied .an unexpected lack 
in the emotional side of the nature ; we might 
have felt perhaps something of the chill which 
falls upon us, even through all the beauty of the 
death-scene of Socrate,";, as we realise how much 
the philosophic development had outrun the 
human feeling. But from the picture which the 
Synoptists themselves set before us, and because 
of the immense effect of the personality of Jesus 
on His contemporaries, we are led to expect no 
such lack ; rather from the comparison with any 
full and beautiful nature which we have known, 
or which biography has revealed to us, we see 
that there must have been a greater inward 
development than we are told.* 

We have hints of such intimate converse in the 

* Cf. Browning’s address {One Wof^d More) to the 

moon of poets ! 

Ah, but that's the world's side, there's the wonder, 

Thus they see you. praise you, think they know' you ! 

There, in turn I stand with them and praise you — 

Out of my own self, I dare to phrase it. 

Hut the test is when I glide from out them, 

Cross a step or two of dubious twilight, 

Come out on the other side, the novel 
Silent silver lights and darks undreamed of, 

Where I hush and bless myself with silence. 
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Synoptic Gospels, not only of the teaching 
privately given to the disciples,* but of personal 
emotion as when Jesus looked on a young man 
and loved him,- or stretched his hand impulsively 
to a leper, then having healed him chid him 
sharply for penetrating uncleansed into the city.* 
The Synoptists give us, too, revelations of His 
personal feeling — of grief, of anger at hardness, 
of trouble of spirit,* above all, the revelation of 
the agonised struggle in Gethsemane to conform 
the human will to the divine. But all this intimate 
side of character and feeling is far more developed 
in the fourth Gospel, and yet characteristically 
corresponds to the Synoptic account. The first 
advance of friendship, “Come and see,”* so 
humanly different from the authoritative call 
“Follow me,” reminds us (of course without the 
humour) of the homely accost, “ Zacchaeus, make 
haste and come down ; for I must stay in thy 
house to-day.”® St. Luke’s account of the friend- 
ship with Martha and Mary harmonises with the 
picture in the fourth Gospel, though it is slightly 
touched compared to the depth and range of 
emotion given in the great scenes of the illness 
and death of Lazarus. 

But the passages in the fourth Gospel which 
make the most direct appeal to human nature, 

' Mark iv. 34, etc. 

Mark x. 21. 

^ Mark i. 40 ff. , 43 — Kal ifi^pip^Tjffdfxeyos aurip evOui alrOv. 

And cf. Luke v. 12 ; Mark i. 38 and 45. 

^ Mark iii. 5 ; -sriii. 12, etc. ^ John i. 39. ® Luke xix. 5. 
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across all lapse of time, and apart from all dis- 
tinction of education and intellect, are perhaps 
the parable of the Good Shepherd and the dis- 
course at the Last Supper. Yet we have only 
to read : 

Let not your heart be troubled : ye believe in God, believe 
also in me. In my Father’s bouse are many mansions ; ^ 

Fea^not, little flock, for it is your Father’s good pleasure 
to give you the kingdom.^ 

My sheep hear my voice, and know them, and they 
follow me : and I give unto them eternal life. . . . 

No man is able to pluck them out of my Father’s hand,® 

to see how the feeling in the fourth Gospel is 
present, though less deA^eloped, in the third. 

Nor does even the strange scene of the three- 
fold questioning of Peter’s love^ stand quite 
alone, since we must connect it with the agonised 
appeal for human sympathy, unresponded to in 
Gethsemane, with the first cry, “ Simon, sleepest 
thou,”'' with the final ironic “Sleep on now and 
take your rest,”^^ and with that look the Lord 
turned on Peter as He heard him forswearing 
even His acquaintance/ If there is any reality 
of human relation, the reconciliation after such 
scenes could not be private only, nor tacit. 

The complementary correspondence of the 
Gospels is even more enhanced by the fact that 
when the Synoptists give the innermost side, as 
in the agony in the garden, the fourth evangelist 

John xiv. 1-2. ® Mark xiv. 37. 

• Luke xii. 32. ® Mark xiv. 41. 

• John X. 27 ff. ’ Luke xxii. 60 ff. 

• John xxi. I S' 1 7 - 
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shows us “ the world’s side,”— the swift action that 
facilitated the escape of the disciples;' the un- 
approachable dignity ^ which succeeded, as it does 
succeed, the crisis of conquered emotion. 

Such points are only illustrative of others 
which might be urged as explaining the difference 
between the fourth Gospel and the other three. 

The 'balance of external testimony, particularly 
as affected by new .discoveries, now leaves little 
margin of date between the traditional and the 
“ advanced ” view. Many even of the con- 
servative critics would allow that lapse of time 
had somewhat blurred the outlines of memory in 
the fourth evangelist," and also that the tradition 
on which the Synoptists draw may sometimes 
very naturally have interpreted symbolic repre- 
sentations as if these were literal descriptions of 
incidents, and preserved the simpler rather than 
the more mystical sayings. 

§ 5. At the present time another source of 
evidence for the words of Jesus Christ is emerging 
in the collection of “ Sayings ” * found in Egypt, 
which are thought to date between a.d. ioo and 
A.D. 140 and which probably contain first -cen- 
tury elements, and may reflect a “substantially 

^ Cf. John xviii, 4, “ went forth,” cf. xviii, 8 ; Mark xiv. 50. 

^ John xviii. 6. 

* On the other hand, it must be remembered that memories of youth are 
often exceedingly vivid and detailed in age. 

* Cf. Afew Sayings of Jesus ^ edited by Grenfell and Hunt, 1904,1pp. 
25.J33- . 

I 
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authentic tradition.” Now it is remarkable that 
these sayings show resemblances not only to the 
Synoptic but to the fourth Gospels. But it is 
still an open question whether these sayings are 
genuine. 

Apart from the Gospels the other notices of 
the IHe of Christ throughout the New Testament 
are more or less allusive and jndirect. 

The unknown writer to the Hebrews — imbued 
with the spirit of St. Paul but with far higher 
literary gifts, writing, as would be generally 
agreed, before the end,of the first century — alludes 
in his exquisite manner, at once philosophic and 
poetic, to the account of the agony in the garden, 
to the fact that Christ suffered and was crucified 
outside the city, to some words He used on the 
night of His betrayal, possibly to the rending of 
the veil at His death,* to His ascension, and he 
mentions as a well-known fact that Jesus was of 
the tribe of Judah. His interpretation and theory 
of the whole history is that of St. Paul more 
poetically expressed. 

In the Acts we have another account of the 
ascension which, as it is by the same hand as 
the account in the third Gospel, is particularly 
interesting as showing what amount of variety 
and expansion is, at any rate in the opinion of 
the writer, compatible with accuracy.® We find 

' May not this have suggested the rather obscure imagerj' of Heb. x. 20. 

® If these two Ixx^ks had t>een by different authors, we should certainly 
have had a large class of critics saying that the writer of the Gospel “ knew 
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in this book, too, a saying of Christ, unrecorded 
in the Gospels, which is in the brief and aphoristic 
style of the sayings in the Synoptists ; “ It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” ’ 

The sayings reported in the visions which are 
recorded of Christ are interesting from the critical 
point of view, for even if we do not regard them 
as Christ’s own words and therefore direct 
evidence of the way He spoke, they are in- 
directly evidential of the effect of His words, 
and show the tradition of His way of speaking. 
The sayings in the Acts are singularly like the 
sayings of the Synoptic Gespels,'* sometimes the 

nothing ” of the cloud nor of the two men in white apparel ; and it would 
have been |X)inted out that the author of the Acts had a different conception 
of the relation of the disciples to their Master, since he does not say that 
“ He blessed them,” nor that “ they worship^K'd Him.” 

^ Acts XX. 35. 

Compare the tender warning of the repeated name and the homely, 
forcible image of Luke xxij. 31, “ Simon^ Simofiy behold, Satan hath desired 
to have you that he may sift you as wheat f with Acts xxvi. 14, “ Sattl^ Saul^ 
why persecutest tliou me? It is hard for thee to kick against the goads,” 
But .since this resemblance might be attributed to the common author of 
both books, the following passages are perhaps even more worth com- 
parison : the order to Ananias (Acts ix. ii) with that to the disciples at 
Bethany (Mark xi. l ff,), and to the two who should prepare the Passover 
at Jerusalem (Mark xiv. 13 ff.) ; the same kind of action is required in all 
three passages. The brief command to do an act almost impos.sible to one 
of Jewish nurture, “ Rise, Peter, kill and eat” (Acts x. 13), reminds us of 
the equally brief order to do an act apparently impossible by nature, “ Give 
ye them to eat” (Mark vi. 37), and underlying both commands is a dce^xrr 
spiritual meaning. “ What God hath cleansed, make not thou cf>mmon ” 
(Acts x. 15) is in the Greek more strikingly paralleled even than in the 
English by Mark vii. 15, 18, 19, for the word for “common” or “unclean,” 
and the word for “purify” or “cleanse” are the same in both passages. 
The injunction “ Fear not” to Paul (Acts xviii. 9) is peculiarly characteristic 
of Christ as He is presented in the Synoptic Gospels (cf. , e.g.^ Matt. x. 26, 
28, 31); and the assurance of His presence, “ for I am with thee,” reminds 
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same words are used, dapaelre, “Be of 

good cheer : it is I,” Christ said to the distressed 
rowers ; again, dapaet, ^ to Paul before the trial 
which was to determine his Roman voyage.* 
Whatever view is taken of the authorship of 
the Apocalypse, it must at any rate be assigned 
to an early date ; and if for our present purpose 
we pilt aside the question whether the messages 
were direct revelations, thtf speeches must be 
considered with regard to the light they throw on 
the traditional style of Christ’s sayings. It is 
interesting to notice then, that while some sayings 
are almost identical with sayings recorded by the 
Synoptists, others — for example, “ I will give to 
him that is athirst of the fountain of the water of 
life freely " ; “ Behold, I stand at the door and 
knock : if any man hear my voice and open the 
door, I will come in to him and will sup with him 
and he with me ” — so closely resemble sayings of 

US of the last assurance to the eleven (Matt, xxviii. 20). Compare also the 
correspoiulence and complementary nature of the Lord’s prophecy to His 
disciples (Mark xiii. 9 ff., iftatt. x. 17, 18) with that to Ananias concerning 
Saul (Acts ix. 15), a prophecy which is more briefly repeated to Paul him- 
self (Acts xxii. 21) ; and the same spirit breathes in the commands as to the 
way in which the complementary missions are to be performed in Acts 
xxii. 18 and Matt. x. 23. Who would not say that one master-mind had 
mapped out the field and laid down the method of performance ? 

Thus in the sjieeches of Christ as reported by the Synoptists striking 
parallels may be found in words, in style, in imagery, in thought, in 
characteristic method of command, to the vision-speeches of the Acts ; and 
a unity of plan and method seems to lie behind the directions concerning 
evangelisation. Only one of these parallels could be attributed to identity 
of authorship. 

^ Mark vi. 50. 

* Acts xxiii. II. 

’ Whereas Paul’s own word (Acts xxvii. 22, 2$) is 
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the fourth Gospel that one might sometimes be 
uncertain in which book they occurred ; * and the 
resemblance is accentuated when a rare thought, 
uttered at a critical moment by Christ, reappears 
in the Apocalypse in a message delivered through 
a vision — “ Be of good cheer, / have overcome the 
world,”* Christ says to the disciples; “ He that 
overcometh . . . even as / also overcame^' 

Christ says in a vision to His servant John.* 

* This point is of great importance. The contrast between the sayings 
of Christ in the fourth Cospel and those recorded by the Synoptists has 
been much dwelt on as an argument again.st the historical character of that 
Gospel. Most of those who take this view would deny the identical author- 
ship of the Gospel and Apocalypse ; the/ have therefore to account for the 
presence in both books of a type of mystical saying which they regard as 
unhistorical. The entire independence of the two books is perhaps generally 
surrendered, and the fourth CJospel is sometimes regarded as a kind of anti* 
Apocalypse ; but it would be too much to suppose that this could account 
for the mystical speeches of the Apocalypse being taken up and developed 
in the fourth Gospel. Moreover fresh evidence on this point is afforded 
by the New Sayings of Jesus (see p. 113), of which some are evidently 
parallel to sayings in the ^Synoptists, while others have the same mystical 
tendency as those of the fourth Gospel. The discoverers conclude “ that 
the mystical and speculative element in the early records of Christ’s sayings, 
which found its highest and most widely accepted expression in St, John’s 
Gospel, may well have been much more general and less peculiarly Johan- 
nine than has hitherto been taken for granted.” 

* This is the only use of the word vtxw in the fourth Gospel, though it 
is frequent in the First Epistle. 

* John xvi. 33 ; Rev. iii. 21. In comparing the sayings of the Apocalypse 
with those in the Gospel we must rather criticise similarity of thought and 
image than lay stress on verbal differences. For since it is probable that 
Christ spoke in Aramaic, the Gospels give only translations of llis words ; 
and since the writing of the Apocalypse shows less command of literary 
Greek than any of the Gospels, verbal similarity can hardly be looked for. 

Thus the difference between the cry “He that hath ears to hear . . . 
let him hear” (Mark iv. 9, and parallels) and the repeated “ He that hath 
an ear let him hear” (Apoc. ii. 7, 11, 17, 29; iii. 6, 13, 22), is of little 
matter compared with the characteristic quality of the saying. “ I will 
confess his name before my Father and before the angels ** (Apoc. iii. S) is 
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For our present purpose we need not enquire 
further into the other books of the New Testa- 

even more striking, from the fact that it is not a direct quotation from either 
Matt. X. 32 or Luke xii. 8, but combines elements from both. So, too, the 
charge “ Be watchful ... if therefore thou shall not watch, I will come 
on thee as a thief, and thou shalt not know what hour I will come upon 
thee (Apoc. iii. 3) echoe.s the whole spirit of the parables and the charge 
Matt. xxiv. 42, 43, XXV. 13; Luke xii. 39; Mark xiii. 33, without being a 
direct quotation. Christ’s recognition of those who endure for His sake 
(Apoc. ii. iii. ) recalls characteristic promises of the Synoptists’ record (cf. 
Matt. xvi. 25, xix. 29, etc.). • 

The similarities to the fourth Gospel are of the same kind : the “ I 
know ” both the perfection and the failing of those addressed in the seven 
letters reminds us of Christ’s claim to both God and man, divine and 
human, good and evil (cf. John v. 42 ; viii. 55 ; x. 14). In the Apocalypse 
Christ descril>es Himself as “ the Living One” (i. 17) who is ready to give 
the water of life (xxi. 6 ; xxii. 17^; in the fourth Gospel He calls Himself 
“The Life” (xiv. 6) who is ready to give “the living water ” (John iv, lo, 
14; vii. 37, 38), the “fountain” (irTfy’J) of water is assured (John iv. 14; 
Apocalypse xxi. 6) ; and the promise is to him who thirsts and will 
come (John vii. 37 ; Apoc. xxii. 17). We find the same contrasts of 
spiritual and temporal life add death in the message, “ I know thou hast a 
name that thou livest, and art dead” (Apoc. iii. l), and in the great dis- 
course (John v.) on those who have passed from death to life, those who 
arc dead, who are even in the graves, and yet shall live ; and the idea of 
the second death and the possibility of deliverance from it (Apoc. xx. 14, 
etc. ; ii. 1 1 ) corresponds to the promise of eternal life in the Gospel. The 
rcjxiatcd “ I am coming quickly” (Apoc. iii. il ; xxii. 7, 12, 20), followed 
the last time by the yearning cry “ Even so come, Lord Jesus ! ” re-echoes 
to the last words which the Gospel records, “ If 1 will that he tarry till I 
come. ...” 

The forcible broken image in the promise “ I will make him a pillar in 
the temple of my God, and he shall come out no more ” (Apoc. iii. 12) 
reminds one of the images which in John x. 9, ii follow one another so 
closely, “ I am the door . . “ I am the good shepherd.” 

It may l>e urged that such similarities are proofs of literary dependence. 
Literary dependence, however, is a difficult connection to prove unless a 
common source is excluded ; the “ common source ” in this case would be 
the actual sayings of Christ, and to exclude the common source would 
therefore mean to assume a priori that the sayings of Christ as given in the 
Gospels were not actually uttered. Unless a common source is excluded, 
literary dependence must be shown by verbal exactnesses, or by coinci- 
dences numerous or systematic above the limits of chance. The similarities 
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ment : such an enquiry would involve us too much 
in questions of authorship. Many facts of Christ’s 
life are given in St. Peter’s speeches in the 
Acts, but the authenticity of reported speeches 
is a difficult technical question,* St. Peter’s 
authorship of the first epistle ascribed to him 
would not be universally recognised, and his 
authorsTiip of the second is very generally sur- 
rendered, while none of the other catholic epistles 
gives us much new or corroborative evidence 
about the life and teaching of Christ. 

we have noticed are not of this kind : they are not clear quotations nor 
direct allusions to incidents which could^only be known by literary record ; 
they are similarities of altitude, of tone, of character. 

* At the same time the resemblances in language and in thought between 
St. Peter’s speeches as reported in the Acts and the First Epistle arc 
most striking, and tend to confirm the authenticity of both. Cf. The 
Credibility of the Acts, by Dr. Chase, p. I2i.^ 



B. THE UNCERTAINTIES OF 
mSl ORY—Coniinued 


CHAPTER VIII 

ESTIMATION OF EVIDENCE 

§ I. The very fact that the records we are dealing 
with have been regarded as divine revelations 
has caused them to be subjected to a much more 
severe standard of criticism than ordinary nar- 
ratives. Indeed it has often been popularly 
assumed by many of those whp believe, as well 
as those who disbelieve in them as divinely 
revealed, that a single error would destroy their 
whole claim to be 'divine. 

A confusion of thought is here involved, for if 
we apply the ordinary methods of criticism to 
such records at all, we are regarding them for the 
time as human records affected by the ordinary 
kinds of human error ; and we beg the whole 
question at issue if we assume that a divine 
revelation cannot be given in human and imper- 
fect form. Let us then ask how far the diver- 
gences of the accounts are due to sqch principles 
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of human nature as we discussed in Chapter VI., 
and are therefore differences which affect the 
completeness or accuracy of the record, but not 
the substantial trustworthiness of the writer, nor 
the whole value of his testimony. If the fogrth 
Gospel is, as tradition would tell us, supple- 
mentary and corrective of the Synoptists,' such 
human* errors and incompleteness must have been 
early noted and naturally treated. 

In judging these accounts as human records, 
we^j-shall keep our minds open to certain expecta- 
tions which common sense suggests. We find, 
as we should expect, considerable agreement as 
to main facts ; and that many divergences seem 
due in a perfectly natural way to the date of the 
record and the nearness of the writer to the 
events described. As in most biographies too, we 
find that the divergence increases towards the 
early years ; this is natural, for the child is seldom 
under inspection from the beginning, and the 
importance of many of the acts and sayings of 
a child cannot be known till afterwards. It is 
curious how often even the birthplace of cele- 
brated men is not known or is diversely reported, 
yet this does not throw doubt on the later records 
of their life. 

In the records we are considering we find 
proportionately little about the early years, but 
that little is singularly interesting from the 
critical point of view. It involves an event 

^ Cf. Sanday, The Criticism of the Fourth Gospel^ p. 71. 
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which science finds it impossibly hard to accept, 
yet it is told independently by two writers from 
the only two points of view from which it could 
be known — from the side of the mother, and from 
the side of the man who was called the father of 
Jesus. In the nature of the case the testimony 
could not be full ; and the complementary char- 
acter of the accounts can hardly be designed, 
since there is nothing to sh«yw that the first or 
third evangelist was acquainted with the other's 
Gospel.* 

Further, it would be freely admitted that the 
beliefs or expectations, of the time, whether true 
or false, must have a tendency to colour events 
and sayings and to suggest interpretations. The 
recognition of this fact indeed sometimes gives 
rise to an exaggerated tendency to discredit 
events simply because they fit the interpretations 
of the time. Let us take an instance, — the rending 
pf the veil in the temple at the crucifixion is 
sometimes discredited because the interpretation 
is so apt. But insistence on this is surely 
uncritical. A thing so small in itself would 
doubtless have been unobserved or unrecorded 
in the tumult of griefs, anxieties and despairs 
if it had not had so apt an interpretation ; but 
to urge that this fact is a proof that the incident 
must have been invented, is to push the point 
too far. Who among us cannot remember some 

* It is impossible of course to discuss here with any fulness the very 
strong historical testimony to this event. ' 
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small circumstance singularly apt to those who 
look for symbolism in events, but probably un- 
observed by those who despise such symbolism 
as superstition ? The parhelion which was seen 
in England the same day, almost the same hour 
as the beginning of the Boer War, was an event 
of this type, not very generally noticed and even 
now generally forgotten ; but in earlier times it 
was considered as eymbolic of the issues of war, 
or even as governing them.' In the same way, 
records of coincidences and reduplication of events 
which very frequently happen in real life, are often 
soon forgotten because they are too singular to 
be easily believed. 

But the most important point to realise is that 
the more many-sided the personality described, 
the greater variation there will be in the personal 
touches given by independent witnesses, for each 
will select that side which to him is most akin ; 
thus not only the general influences to which the 
writers in common are subject, but the indivi- 
duality of each will affect his record. The effect 
of personal influence is so complicated in action 
and re-action that we must treat it somewhat 
fully. 

The more marked a personality is, the more 
selection there must be in a record. 

Any one who has had anything to do with the 

^ The double reflection of the sun. It was this appearance at the battle 
of Mortimer’s Cross which made Edward IV. take “ the sun in splendour ” 
as his cognisance.* 
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construction of a biography will know how essen- 
tial is selection ; for out of the whole mass of 
materials — incidents, events and conversations 
which might be recorded — only the most neces- 
sary, the most typical, the most characteristic 
must be chosen. 

It is for this reason that the argument some- 
times used by critics that a writer “ knows nothing 
of” the events which he dots not record is so 
supremely irritating and so essentially uncon- 
vincing. The critic who would prove that a 
writer knows nothing of a fact because he does 
not mention it, must first show that the incident 
if known must necessarily have been recorded — 
must show that the incident had an essential rela- 
tion to the purpose of the writer ; for even after 
selection has been made of typical and character- 
istic incidents, those only can be included which 
have some relation to the purpose, or point of view 
of the writer. 

Let us suppose that the subject of a biography 
is an ecclesiastic, and that the purpose of the 
writer is to show not only what is necessary for 
the judgment of ecclesiastical policy but for the 
development of personal character ; his aim 
will be to include what is characteristic and 
typical of both these sides of life. But much 
which might have been of interest, let us say 
to the psychologist, must still be omitted, A 
biography cannot in the most inartistic hands 
treat every event, every trait as of equal import- 
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ance ; and even a writer with no sense of purpose, 
no taste and no choice, would be delivered out of 
a chaos of material by the exigencies of ink and 
paper. The very methods of writers must create 
differences ; even without deliberate purpose one 
will, by habit of systematic thought or trick of 
memory, cast together speeches on similar topics; 
while another has his imagination captured by 
isolated sayings. • 

In the cases before us all the writers had a 
very clear purpose. What the fourth evangelist 
says definitely of himself is true of all, that the 
record was made that readers might believe that 
Jesus was the Son of God, and believing might 
have life. The standpoint of all of them was the 
standpoint of belief, and their purpose was prac- 
tical. But the fourth Gospel exhibits the most 
deliberate construction, and it is partly on this 
score that it has been attacked. It is possible, 
on the other hand, that this is the very trait 
which most strongly pleads ip, its defence that it 
is what it professes to be. 

It was obvious from the beginning that the 
fourth evangelist intended to cover a different 
field from the others, and as we have said, the 
earliest tradition represents the Gospel as having 
been written to supplement the other three.* We 
must necessarily bear this in mind in considering 
the question, not only because it is traditional 
but because it is natural. 

• ' Euseb, H.E, vi. 14. 
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It is undeniable that an artist’s treatment of 
subjects bears the impress of his own style, and 
that this impress of individuality does not detract 
from the essential truth of the whole, rather it is 
in virtue of this individuality that the artist gives 
us eyes to see : the point of view is not the pre- 
judging of a fact, but is an essential part of a 
whole fact. One may be startled in a portrait 
by a great painter by a certain unlikeness to the 
person we have known, and come gradually to 
realise that the painter has seen some character- 
istic fundamentally true and yet not obvious to 
the world at large ; agd we should err in judg- 
ment if we argued that because in a portrait there 
was little of the personality of the painter, there 
must therefore be proportionately much of the 
personality of the subject. What is obviously 
true of portraiture holds good of any presentation 
of character, fictional or biographical. 

The explanation is of course that human 
personality is a thing of many aspects, and is 
not so limited that it can be exactly reproduced ; 
each man is greater than can be represented by 
any other man, or in any one aspect of himself ; 
the greater the subject the less proportionately 
can each man represent it, and the greater is the 
possible discrepancy between two trustworthy 
accounts. 

In the case of biography the possibility of dis- 
crepancy is still further increased by other con- 
siderations. The subject has lived through years 
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in which he himself has developed, and has been 
in varying relations to those who write of him. 
He has been the comrade of one, the friend of 
another, the teacher of a third. 

When we consider reports of conversation, 
the possibilities of variation are wider yet. It 
is exceedingly difficult even directly after a con- 
versation, to remember more than a few sentences 
verbatim ; and sometimes the less educated mind 
will remember these best. An old servant may 
have by heart the words of an order ; an expres- 
sion has caught the ear by its humorousness, or 
commanded it by its pow^r ; little words of fre- 
quent repetition, little inversions of sayings, tricks 
of speech and manner are remembered ; but 
sometimes, the more engrossing the subject of 
conversation and the more intelligent the hearer, 
the more he has tried to understand and to 
pierce to the very soul of it, the less will the 
actual words, except certain keynotes, certain 
crowning words, be remembered. Added to this, 
the more educated the reporter, the stronger his 
own personality, the more he is inclined to render 
the speeches in his own style ; and both con- 
sciously and unconsciously the more vividly he 
realises the auditors, the more he adapts his style 
to the impression he desires to produce upon 
them. If the reporter has been in the relation of 
disciple to his subject, he will have been under a 
special influence. But of what nature this special 
influence will be, depends upon the character of 
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the Master. Is the Master one who simply tried 
to impress certain teachings on his disciples, to 
make them his mouthpiece, who wished like 
Francis, to have ‘‘ dead men, not living ” for his 
followers ; or is he one who discerned their 
characters, who educated their thoughts, who 
tried to make them assimilate his teaching ? All 
records of Christ give us but one answer. Who 
surnamed the Rock man •and the Sons of 
Thunder? Who ever united in a band of 
disciples men more diverse ? 

In trying to decide then on the limits of 
variation in records wjiich may still be genuine 
history, we have a psychological problem of 
immense complexity, and the solution of such a 
problem on historical grounds demands not only 
a knowledge of history, but something which 
academic education does not always give — a 
continual observation in our ovwi experience of 
the effect of one human being on another. 

We have not here a single limited fact or 
chain of facts, the account of a battle, the official 
acts of a government, but a unique problem of 
human relations. 

The question is, how far are the variations 
accounted for by the different relations of a 
unique character to men whom he has directly or 
indirectly affected to a singular extent ? 

Judging from the simply human point of view, 
this character in all historical probability was itself 
many-sided, and developed under the influence of 
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the sublime conception of Messiahship.^ Added 
to this we have among the reporters men of 
marked individuality, in varying intimacy of 
relation to the Master. As we are considering 
the problem on the human side only, there is 
much that we cannot add ; we can bring into 
consideration the continuance of the Master’s 
influence, but must not prejudge the question 
whether this influence was a still present and more 
intimate, influence after death. 

§ 2. Further, the records are not all made at 
the same time nor recorded at first hand ; we 
have therefore to consider the possible develop- 
ments in the minds of the followers. We find 
notes, convincing because humanly necessary, 
saying that the disciples did’ not at the time 
understand the meaning of events or words, but 
that later they perceived their significance.® 

But it might be said that if they did not fully 
understand at the time events through which they 
were passing, they may have read as facts into 
the chain of events things which they afterwards 
came to believe because they seemed explana- 
tory ; this is one of the natural impulses by which 

^ The idea of Messiahship has of course a historical development, 
and various views might be current at the same time, ranging from that of 
a national deliverer to the sublime conception of one annointed by God 
and sent from Him to inaugurate the reign of righteousness and to rule 
over the kingdom of God. 

Cf. John ii. 22, vi. 60, xii. 16; Mark ix. 32; Luke ix. 45, xviii. 34, 
xxiv. 8. 

K 
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history is rendered inaccurate, and even some- 
times falsified.* 

But there is another process liable to be con- 
fused with such inaccuracies of memory, and a 
most vital distinction must be made between the 
two. 

That there should be a development in the 
view of the significance of events in which the 
recorders once took part, and of the Person who 
had once seemed to be merely the teacher and 
master, may prove either that the faculty of 
invention increases as the events recede, or that 
the faculty of imaginative perception, of insight, 
grows with the development of the mind of the 
reporter, when the cloud of small events, the 
“petty dust" of life has blown away. 

We need only appeal to the common expe- 
rience of life to understand this. Have we not 
known what it is to live with a friend, admiring 
and loving, and yet continually kept by reserves, 
harshnesses, even all the small friction of life 
from complete knowledge, till by death or absence 
the friend is taken from us A false idealism 
might proceed to rub out the shadows, the 
apparent flaws of the portrait, and to produce a 
picture of undistinguished perfection, and thus 
portraiture is falsified. But there is the truer 
imagination which through the maturing process of 

^ if the writer of the fourth Gospel ultimately came to believe 

in Jesus as the Messiah, the Son of God, was he not likely to have inter- 
preted difficult sayings of the Baptist or of Jesus Himself as direct assertions 
of His Messiahship ? 
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time disperses or shrivels up the less significant 
events, putting small qualities that loomed large 
in the immediate foreground into their right 
proportion, and revealing the true outlines of the 
character, the living and essential man. This is 
the individual side of what we call the verdict of 
history. “ Distance lends enchantment to the 
view ” is an evil saying if it makes us believe 
that the nearer view* is necessarily the truer. 

In the case we are considering the religious 
consciousness had received a vast impression. 
All the evangelists alike testify that the minds and 
hearts of the disciples were eot able to comprehend 
the teaching they were receiving and the events 
through which they were passing. Must we 
insist, contrary to all experience of human nature, 
that they still remained in this condition, or may 
we allow to them as to other men that, while the 
lapse of years may have blurred some memories 
and kept others as sharp in outline as on the day 
they were made, hearts and mipds and character 
developed under that intense impression, and in 
maturing gradually revealed the true outlines 
which had been unconsciously impressed at the 
beginning ? 

We see this process all round us ; any criticism 
of character which is liberal, vital, and does not 
insist on the cast-iron consistency which indicates 
arrested growth, shows us such instances. We 
can see this very process taking place for in- 
stance in the mind of St. Paul, as in minds 
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and characters which come under* our direct 
observation. 

How far development is an effort of fancy or 
a product of the true imagination which opens to 
us the realities of things beneath their appear- 
ances, is not a question which can be decided on 
general principles ; but the principle which would 
exclude all development as necessarily "fanciful 
is simply untrue to the facts 6f human experience. 

§ 3. We have then to ask whether the differ- 
ences between the records of the life of Christ 
are such as may be accounted for by the different 
personalities of the writers, influencing both their 
purpose and deliberate selection and the aspect 
under which they, see and present the whole ; 
by the mental and spiritual development of 
the writers which would quicken their under- 
standing, even though time blurred the memory 
of actual events. Moreover we have to account 
not only for diffe;’ences but for underlying and 
subtle points of unity, and above all for that sub- 
stantial unity of character and personality which 
has impressed man in every age.* 

It is certain that no amount of historical evi- 
dence can possibly either prove or disprove the 


‘ This impression is not, indeed, an academic conclusion, but we have 
no particular reason for thinking that the “academic” or critical mind is 
specially qualified for judgment of character ; it seems on the contrary 
that the academic man is at a disadvantage in such judgments, from the 
fact that his acquaintances and his inner experience alike arc apt to be 
of one type — a type more developed in thought than in' feeling or action. 
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fundamentardoctrine of the divinity of Jesus Christ. 
Even if we grant the truth of the records, we see 
that this fundamental doctrine was not proved to 
His contemporaries beyond possibility of doubt, 
that it could not be proved by external fact, and 
that Jesus expected His disciples to believe in the 
resurrection because they first believed in Him. 

St. Paul indeed appeals to the resurrection 
as proof of the divinity of Christ, and to many of 
the disciples it was the conclusive proof; but 
how does the evidence stand for us Differences 
in the accounts have been commented on in 
minutest detail, and detail^ have been even cap- 
tiously treated as showing untrustworthiness where 
complete identity might have been held to prove 
literary dependence. But one fact is not always 
noticed. There is no attempt to give direct 
evidence of the resurrection. It is clearly 
pointed out that, unlike the resuscitation of 
Lazarus, the resurrection of Christ was unwit- 
nessed. What we mean by ^the resurrection is 
an inference from two different sets of facts, both 
of which are by themselves well attested. 

{a) The empty tomb . — If the emptiness of the 
tomb was an assertion which stood by itself, no 
one would attempt to say that the evidence was 
insufficient to prove this fact only. 

(b) Appearances . — If the appearances stood by 
themselves, they are not in the main difficult to 
believe : it would be generally agreed that there 
is far too much similar evidence to doubt the 
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occurrence of such appearances, though the 
details would be open to question. Even so, 
the differences in detail lie more in the fact that 
we have descriptions of different events which 
increase the sum of evidence, than that we have 
different descriptions of the same event. Even 
the most unusual feature in these appearances, the 
impression of tangibleness, is not unparalleled. 
Moreover when differences irf the Gospel accounts 
are commented on, it must be remembered that 
the earliest testimony we have to these appear- 
ances is the testimony of St. Paul, who enumer- 
ates such instances as will carry weight, and 
appeals to the evidence of those still living with 
a genuineness which none can doubt. 

But the belief in the resurrection itself, that 
the same body which was laid in the tomb 
appeared with supernatural powers after death, 
is the inference which the disciples made, not 
only from the evidence of their senses at the 
time, but from af-l which they had previously 
learnt, and believed that they subsequently learnt, 
from Christ Himself. 

But whether we shall make this same infer- 
ence depends not only on their evidence, but 
on our relation to the whole question of Christ’s 
personality. 

Here we have a series of records written at 
different times by witnesses of different degrees 
of nearness, “ None are unbiassed,” the unedu- 
cated critics cry. No, for if they were unbiassed 
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they would liave had no object in writing. “ Their 
conclusions do not necessarily follow from their 
facts,” it is urged. But their facts do not sum 
up their evidence ; the influence brought to bear 
on them they try to convey to others, by record- 
ing the impression which was made on them, aiid 
which through slowly maturing years they gradu- 
ally realised ; it is not then historical facts alone, 
but this developmeht of perception which forms 
for us the direct historical evidence of the life and 
personality of Christ. 



TRANSITION TO C 
CHAPTER IX 

TIIK GENESIS OF RELIGIOUS IDEAS 

These considerations suggest two questions. 

Even if we were to decide that the differences 
between the records are just what we should 
expect from the cifcumstances of the authorship, 
and that they do not shake our belief in their 
substantial truth, still we seem to have opened 
the door to a large amount of inaccuracy, and to 
have rendered uncertain any such facts as are at 
variance with our prdinary experience. And this 
is undeniable as long as we keep to the ground 
simply of historical evidence. But there is all the 
difference in the world between believing in a 
religion which is bound up with certain historical 
facts, and believing in that religion on the ground 
alone of the historical evidence for these facts. 

Just as our astronomical knowledge helps to 
prove the historical assertion of a particular eclipse 
in a particular year, so our religious belief may 
help to prove the historical facts asserted. 

, *36 
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We are often confronted with an apparently 
reasonable statement that we must only believe 
a historical fact on historical evidence, and the 
assertion has the same superficial persuasiveness 
as the cry of South Africa for the South Africans, 
until we ask, “Who are the South Africans?” 
The cogency of the previous statement likewise 
disapp*ears when we ask ourselves what we mean 
by an historical evAit. 

In the largest sense an historic.il event is any 
occurrence in time ; but in this sense the above 
statement would be untrue, for it is plain that 
many occurrences in time can be proved by 
general laws, as, e.g., that whenever a pyramid 
with equal sides was erected the angles at the 
base of those sides were equal. 

We cannot say that an historical event implies 
human action, for often it means, like the destruc- 
tion of Pompeii; human suffering from an event 
in nature, which according to the state of our 
knowledge may or may not be provable from 
general laws. Nor can we say that an historical 
event is an event within the domain of history, 
because as we discover more of the records of 
ancient times the domain of history is always 
expanding. Nor can we say that an historical 
event is one which has an effect on human 
history, because every event has a bearing more 
or less direct on history. Nor again will it 
do to say that an historical event is an event 
which only "can be proved from records, for the 
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whole question at issue is whether an historical 
event can be proved only from historical records. 
Thus if this supposed axiom is more than a mere 
tautology, it is by no means always true. 

It is continually necessary in weighing the 
evidence for an historical event, to fall back upon 
our general knowledge of laws which directly or 
indirectly bear upon the event, and confirm or 
weaken the testimony. ‘ 

We say to a reporter, “ you have not got the 
story right, or you have not got the whole story, 
because So-and-so could not have acted in the 
way described.” Just *30 we may say, “records 
seem to point to such an effect of such an event, 
and we may believe it because this is the effect 
that would naturally follow from such a type of 
national character.” Or again, “ such a book 
must be of the date supposed, for its contents 
accord with the thought and knowledge of the 
time.” 

If then historical criticism includes, as it must, 
some reference to laws of character and thought 
or laws of the natural world, if records cannot be 
interpreted nor the evidence for them weighed 
without consideration of their scientific or psycho- 
logical import, it is not possible that the historical 
records of a religion should be judged in any 
complete way without consideration of spiritual 
law, or without reference to their religious import. 
In the wider sense all cogent testimony to his- 
torical events is historical evidence. • 
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What is called in the narrower sense historical 
ev'idence only provides us with a part of the 
evidence needed for our whole case. Historical 
evidence in the narrower sense is not enough to 
prove miracles, but neither is it enough to prove 
any fundamental Christian position ; it is not 
enough to prove the value of the ethical teaching, 
for such proof requires moral judgment, and 
although proof is nfeeded to show that the ethical 
teaching ascribed to Jesus Christ is His own, the 
value of this ethical teaching is itself part of the 
reason for assigning it to this unique figure in 
human history. • 

What we want to ask with regard to historical 
records, when we regard them as contributing 
to the proof of fundamental Christian doctrine, is 
not altogether “ are they adequate ? ” but rather 
“ are they suitable ? ” — not “ do they amount to 
demonstrative proof?” but “do they go as far 
as any such proof can go ? ” 

But again the ordinarily intelligent person very 
probably would ask whether he himself had any 
equipment at all for making such judgments. 
He has not of course a full equipment, but neither 
has any historical critic, nor can he have. The 
whole historical judgment implies, as we have 
seen, not only intellectual but psychological and 
ethical, even spiritual judgments ; and the critic 
whose historical equipment is great is not there- 
fore proportionately advanced in the knowledge 
of character.* For knowledge of character, as we 
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prove again and again from daily life, not only 
a subtle but a sympathetic judgment is necessary, 
and as the subtlest portraiture without the sym- 
pathetic element is in danger of becoming carica- 
ture, so the subtlest critical judgment without 
sympathetic imagination becomes barren.' 

Moreover we cannot wholly suspend judgment 
because we are not experts in historical cfiticism. 
We are not forced to be original, but we are 
obliged to think, or rather, whether we think 
much or little, we are forced to choose ; and con- 
tinual observation of character and action, which 
after all gives us the material of history in process 
of formation, is forced upon the attention of all 
of us who would live neighbourly at all. 

Each of us too, is confronted daily with the 
great historic problem ; it is not only a question 
of records but a question of results. The whole 
of our present condition of life, so far as it depends 
on Christianity or is affected by Christianity, is 
the result of a huge historical structure. The 
more we look upon this from the human point of 
view the more stupendous does it appear. On 
what foundation then is it built ? What miracu- 
lous hand has raised and still raises the edifice ? 

The present is historical evidence for the past. 

' Let us take an instance of a very ordinary kind. It is often argued 
that the Baptist could not, as the fourth Gospel represents, have recognised 
Jesus as the Son of God, l)ecause if so it would have been impossible that 
he should subsequently have sent to ask. “ Art thou he that should come, 
or do we look for another?” Yet depression and doubt are natural effects 
of imprisonment, and a mediocre writer of Hction would have imagination 
enough to see this. 
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But here a new question fronts us : is not the 
religion that appears to us so unique but one of 
a number ? What does the present condition of 
Buddhism or of Mohammedanism prove ? Millions 
of human beings live on these beliefs : to what 
truths in the past do these believing lives ir the 
present witness ? Or again if we grant that 
there i§ in the records of Christianity, in spite of 
apparent divergences or even inaccuracies, a mass 
of historical evidence for which we. must somehow 
account, is there no way of explaining the unusual 
features of these records ? Is there not some 
explanation which will sho^ that the doctrines of 
Christianity, its reputed miracles, its ideal view 
of a certain human personality and a certain 
portion of human history, are a simply natural 
outcome of human ideas? If this were so we 
might find that the ideas esteemed divine in 
Christianity are simply human ideas grown some- 
what larger than before, surrounded with more of 
poetry and better adapted to changing times and 
various races. If we can find some naturalistic 
explanation of this kind, our apology will be 
rendered unnecessary, for our difficulties will 
disappear with the uniqueness of our belief. 



C PARALLELISM OF CHRISTIANITY 
AND OTHER RELIGIONS ‘ 

CHAPTER X 

RESEMBLANCE OF DOCTRINES, RITES, NARRATIVES 

• 

The first thing that strikes us in the comparative 
study of religious history from the Christian point 
of view, is the extraordinary resemblance we find 
between the doctrines and rites of Christianity 
and of other religions, and the parallels we find 
between the religious myths of rfnany races and 
Christian narratives. Let us take some few 
instances. , 

The outline of the story of Osiris is well 
known. Osiris was murdered by his brother 
Set — typically the evil principle — and was buried ; 
but though dead, is still living as the righteous 
judge of the dead. The human soul appears at 
death in the judgment Hall of the Double Truth 
and pleads before Osiris ; the heart of the dead 
man is weighed in the balances, and he prays to 
his heart not to condemn him ; the Devourer 
waits to destroy any condemned souL The dead 
, 14a 
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man, his body swathed like that of Osiris, becomes 
“ an Osiris ” ; and his friends, performing the 
rites of the departed, plead for him, “ Motionless, 
motionless are his limbs as Osiris, let them not be 
motionless, let them not corrupt.” 

The general resemblance of the outline to 
some elements of Christian belief is made far 
more striking if we compare certain definite say- 
ings : “ 1 am he that liveth and was dead, and, 
behold, I am alive for evermore, and have the keys 
of death and hell ” ; “ We shall all stand before 
the judgment seat of Christ ” ; “ Beloved, if our 
heart condemn us not, then have we confidence 
towards God"; “If we have been planted to- 
gether in the likeness of his death, we shall be 
also in the likeness of his resurrection”; “We 
know that when he shall appear we shall be like 
him ” ; “ Thou shalt not suffer thine holy one 
to see corruption,” * 

Again, we have alluded to the historical evidence 
for the miraculous nativity of Jesus Christ, but 
we must remember that the idea of miraculous 
divine birth is a common idea in many religions. 
The royal house of Egypt were the sons of the 
gods ; the reliefs of Luxor temple, for instance, 
show that the god Amen, not the king Amenhetep, 
was truly the father of the king’s children. 

Again, we are continually reminded of the 
Christian sacraments by religious rites belonging 

^ As quoted by St, Peter, Acts ii. 27 ; but it is questionable if this 
gives the true sense^ of the original. 
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to various grades of civilisation, from barbaric, if 
not savage states, upwards. The mysteries of 
Demeter show perhaps the nearest parallel to the 
sacrament of communion ; for in them the worship- 
pers sacramentally partook of the body of their 
deity in the form of bread. “ The joint participa- 
tion in this (sacrament) by all the worshippers not 
only renewed the bond between them and their 
deity, it also once more united the fellow-worship- 
pers in a mystic bond with one another.” ' 

In any such ritual we must probably trace some 
connection with the magical ceremonies for in- 
creasing the fertility of, the land or the supply of 
animals for food : for man, in early stages of 
culture, believes that by sympathetic magic he 
can compel Nature to produce the effects he 
desires ; he acts a drama of rain-clouds and Nature 
sends the rain ; he scatters pieces of the beast or 
the corn he needs over the ground, and Nature 
increases the animal species and the corn springs 
up. To all forces of Nature and to all creatures, 
savage man like the child attributes personality ; 
and owing to this belief in universal animation, 
the sacrifice of beast or food comes to imply the 
sacrifice, not only of the material thing, but as 
thought advances and becomes more definite, 
of the materialised spirit of the thing — of the corn 
for example, as represented by a sheaf by some 
animal, or even by a man. Thus the sacrifice of 
some material species, some animal hunted for 

* Jcvons, hitrodiution to the History of Religion ^ p. 366. 
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food, or some cultivated or harvested possession 
is supposed to bring about an increased supply in 
the year to come. 

Two principles in varying form govern this 
development, the idea of sacrifice and the idea of 
communion. The origin of each and their com- 
bination have been variously explained. Sacrifice 
has been regarded sometimes as the more funda- 
mental idea, and believed to originate from the 
desire to bring tribute to the gods. It has been 
thought by some that a feast with the spirits of 
the dead was the fundamental idea both of sacri- 
fice and communion ; and by others that the 
custom of adoption by intermingling of shed 
blood and the “ totem ” feast gave rise to the 
ideas of communion and sacrifice ; or that the 
magic rites already mentioned were the origin of 
all these more-developed ideas. 

But whatever view may be taken, it would be 
impossible in the light of present knowledge to 
deny the fact that the Christian Communion is 
historically connected with ideas of sacrifice and 
communion which exist in very rudimentary 
stages of civilisation ; and that the great doctrine 
of atonement has developed under the shelter of 
these ideas, as they connected themselves with the 
unfolding needs and instincts of the human race. 
For as the sense of sin develops, the idea of its 
purgation is connected with the ceremonial expul- 
sion of the evils of the community through one 
representative, and is joined with sacrifice in 
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which the guilt of the community is laid upori*'«t 
victim, as in the ceremonial of the sacrifices and 
the scapegoat ; * participation in the victim then 
becomes essential to reception of the benefits 
of the sacrifice ; and the highest idea, that of 
voluntary sacrifice, is necessary to the perfection 
of the whole. 

Here then we have instances of ancient myth 
strangely parallel to what we regard as Christian 
history ; of ancient ritual closely akin to Christian 
ritual ; of theological ideas developed from natural 
religion which are closely similar to fundamental 
Christian doctrines. 

What then is the connection between these 
and similar elements in Christianity and in other 
religions ? Are they evolved by the same pro- 
cess ? Are they borrowed by Christianity ? Are 
they, to any great extent, borrowed from Chris- 
tianity and incorporated into other religions which 
have been influenced by Christianity ; as, for 
instance, the apparently later addition of the resur- 
rection of Buddha,*which is thought by some to be 
due to the effect of the wave of Christianity which, 
in early centuries, passed over India to China.* 

' The idea of the expulsion of evil — whether of demons, disease, or sin 
— is common among primitive peoples. Such customs are found among 
American Indians and African tribes as well as peoples of Asia. Dogs, 
goats, cocks, and sometimes men are the usual vehicles used to l>ear away 
the evils which it is desired to expel, and are driven with various ceremonies 
from the midst of the people. The Hebrew word translated in the Author- 
ised version Scapej;wit and in the Revised version Azaul probably signihes 
the bad spirit to w^hom the sin-laden goat was driven. For examples of 
these customs cf. The Golden Bought vol. iii. pp. 93*113 el seq. 

* Cf. Kcllog, The Light of Asia and the Light of the World* 
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On the whole, the comparative study of 
religion seems to show that in different parts of 
the world similar religious ideas, history, and 
rites are independently developed, because the 
intellectual development of man, his experiences, 
and his growing needs are all on similar lines ; 
and to some extent this similarity has been 
increased by the influence of one religion on 
another. 

Thus it would appear that natural religion is 
due to the development of the human mind ; or 
that “man made the gods,” as some in rough 
phrase would express it, ^hat the ideas of deity 
and myths of the gods grew out of the early 
guesjges at the origin and the forces of the world, 
and out of the attribution of personality to Nature 
and to the powers of Nature, while divine char- 
acters were conceived on the lines of human 
characters ; and that the immaterialness of 
the divine beings became imaginable when 
man began to realise the distinction between 
body and spirit, while religion retained in its 
own service early magical rites of which the 
origin was forgotten. Thus, discarding grosser 
elements, the deities became more sublime and 
their worship more spiritual as science grew truer, 
philosophy saner, and morality purer. 

In fact religion, it is urged, is one hypothesis 
on the way to truth. “ Magic,” says Dr. J. G. 
Frazer,* ‘‘is gradually superseded by religion.” 

^ The Golden Bought vol. iii. 2nd ed. p. 458. Cf. also vol. i. p. 63. 
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In magic man depends on his own strength, but 
finds it insufficient. Nature is stronger than he. 
He therefore ascribes the powers of Nature to 
the will, passion, or caprice of personal beings, 
and at this stage religion emerges ; but gradually 
man comes to find that Nature acts according to 
immutable, uniform laws — thus “religion, regarded 
as an explanation of nature, is displaced by 
science." * If such a theory holds good of religion 
at all, does it not hold good of all religion ? If the 
resemblance between religious rites, myths, and 
doctrines all over the world reveals to us that 
natural religion is th^ product of the general 
intellectual development of man, how can we 
believe that Christianity, when it bears so s^fong 
a resemblance to other religions, stands wholly 
apart from this stream of development ? 

Now in the first place we must make clear 
that the development of religion, from magic is a 
matter of hypothesis, not of proof. It is gener- 
ally admitted that Dr. Frazer, following up the 
theories of Mannhardt, has shown the similarity 
of agricultural rites all over the world and traced 
their origin and development ; but it is not by 
any means generally allowed by anthropologists 
that the relation of such magical rites to the 
beginnings of religion is what he takes it to be. 

Again, though many hold that the belief in a. 
deity is developed out of a belief in ghosts, and 
that the idea of a spirit greater than human, an 

^ Goldin Boughy vol. iii. p. 459, , 
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immortal Being, is subsequent in thought to the 
perception of distinction between the human spirit 
and body, yet evidence which seems to point to 
the contrary conclusion is not wanting. It is 
quite probable that the idea of immortality does 
not follow but precede a recognition of the uni- 
versal law of death — that it is death, not life, 
which 'has to be discovered. There is evidence 
to show that the belief in a creative being 
seems to exist among races which have not even 
reached the stage of ancestor worship ; end there 
is a good deal to support the view that mono- 
theism is not first evolved out of polytheism, but 
that the most primitive religion contemplates only 
op« igod, and that polytheistic myths are a later 
growth, in which for a tijue monotheism is 
confused and lost. 

In fact, few general conclusions on the subject 
of the history of religion are sufficiently estab- 
lished to be safe as a basis of argument. 

But if the evolution of rejigion in some way 
from low and alien elements is established, we 
have still to ask what conclusion would follow. 

Innumerable differences can be shown between 
the doctrines of Christianity and more or less 
similar doctrines in other religions. It is evident 
that in Christianity the doctrines are far higher, 
purer, less material than in those religions which 
resemble it. But does Christianity therefore 
stand out of the stream of such development ; and 
if not, does 4t not fall under the condemnation of 
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being a guess on the way to truth, an outgrown 
hypothesis which must be sloughed off in the 
process of growth ? 

Such an enquiry divides itself into two heads. 

First : If religion as a whole is evolved, is 
every religion thereby proved to be a mere stage 
in mental development ? 

Secondly : If so, what would be the result of 
this conclusion upon the question of Christianity 
in particular? 

But before entering upon these questions, let 
us clear out of the way one or two points which 
are likely to confuse the issue ; because either 
they are not cogent, or are in themselves excess- 
ively uncertain. 

It can easily be shown by a study of the 
legends of saints, especially in Roman Catholic 
countries, that many pagan stories and customs 
have been associated with Christian observances : 
the May month of the Virgin is the month of 
Artemis; St. John the Baptist inherited the 
old pagan rites of Midsummer ; old sacred wells 
received new dedication to saints ; Christmas 
coincides with the keeping of the winter solstice ; 
and Easter, it is sometimes urged, with the spring 
equinox. 

But it must be noticed that the existence of 
borrowed elements does not at all affect our cen- 
tral question. To some extent the adoption was, 
no doubt, a brilliant stroke of policy on the part of 
priests and missionaries so to identify new objects 
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of reverence with old customs of reverence; to 
some extent it was a result of popular eclecticism. 
Anubis the guide of the dead was still painted at 
the feet of Christian mummies which bore the 
chalice and ears of corn on the breast ; the new 
began to possess the heart, while the old still 
lingered round the feet. 

But* such transmission of borrowed elements 
does not show the dependence but the strength of 
a new religion. The conqueror takes into his ser- 
vice the ritual and the language of the conquered. 
The sacred bark of the ancient Egyptians was 
one of the very few symbols adopted by the 
Israelites it survives to this day among the 
Mchammedans, and follows its old route from 
Karnak to Luxor, now as the boat of Abu 
el Haggag the Mohammedan saint. This does 
not prove the dependence either of Israel or 
Islam on Egypt, but rather the superior force* 
of the new religions which thus "spoiled the 
Egyptians.” 

Let us also clear away the idea, which Is 
really a confusion of thought, that the developed 
idea is " the same thing ” as the undeveloped 

^ As the Ark. Cf. for this identification, which is not perhaps uni- 
versally admitted, The Temple of Mut in Ashery Benson and Gourlay, 
p. 125 ff. 

Such survivals are generally held to show the superior force of the 
old religion rather than of the new, which cannot wholly destroy it. Why 
should the new destroy if it can convert and use old ? The destructive wars 
of Israel, compared with the enslaving wars of Egypt, were a sign of the 
comparative weakness of Israel as a state. But in any case the new 
religion triumphs, •even if it does not wholly transform what it subdues. 
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idea. If the idea of duty was developed from 
considerations of self-interest, the idea of duty 
is not therefore the same as the idea of self- 
interest, but is often opposed ^ to it. This is 
part of the old confusion as to what is meant 
by evolution. If a man was once a baby he is 
not therefore the same thing as a baby ; if he was 
once a monkey, it is quite clear he is not now la 
monkey. And there is the same misunderstanding 
of what growth and development mean in saying 
that Christian baptism is “ the same thing ” as 
heathen lustrations, that the Christian communion 
proves “ the Founder t.o be not superior to the 
barbaric notions of the folk from whom He 
sprang.” It may be truly said that the origir of 
baptism cannot be explained without reference to 
pagan and Jewish washings ; that the ideas under- 
lying the communion rite cannot be historically 
explained without reference to the whole history 
of sacrifice through the connection of the Last 
Supper with the P^sover ; but it is as clear that 
the Founder of Christianity gave to the idea of 
communion a new and spiritual sense as that the 
communicant now understands it in a spiritual 
sense. The communicant . is far more likely 
indeed to be entirely ignorant of the barbaric 
notion than to be “ not superior” to it. 

Let us take a parallel case. The history of the 
development of mechanical instruments can be in 
many cases very clearly traced. Do we say that 
the Maxim gun is “ the same as ” the matchlock. 
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because it has been elaborated from it ? Would it 
be true to say that we use the Maxim gun because 
our forefathers used the matchlock ? Our reason 
for using the jjerfected invention is because it 
serves our purposes ; and though we may say 
that we should not use the Maxim gun unless our 
fathers had used a matchlock, the prose truth of 
the matter is more clearly represented by saying 
that the matchlock is a step in the development 
or elaboration of the Maxim. Evolution can be 
better understood from the end than f-om the 
beginning. 

Just so if religion is t© be regarded as a case 
of evolution at all, we cannot conclude that the 
high^t development is therefore on the level of 
the first beginning ; but rather we can learn 
from the highest form of religion the possibilities 
of spiritual thought, aspiration, and meaning 
which existed, though latent, even in the earliest 
barbaric notions and rites. 



C. PARALLELISM OF CHRISTIANITY 
AND OTHER REUGIOUS— Continued 


CHAPTER XI 

EVOLUTION OF RELIGIOUS IDEAS 

4 . 

People have sometimes written and spoken as if 
to confess a belief in the evolution of religion 
were equivalent to expressing disbelief in its 
reality. Such an idea when presented in its bare 
form can be seen to be illogical, for the same 
argument would shake the whole fabric of science. 
According to Dr. J. G. Frazer magic is a first 
attempt at scientific thought, and science is 
evolved by selection of the truest guesses. We 
are heirs to a fortune from savages ; “ to our 
predecessors we are indebted for much of what 
we thought most our own ; their errors were not 
wilful extravagances . . . but simply hypotheses 
. . . which a fuller experience has proved to be 
inadequate. It is only by the successive testing 
of hypotheses and rejection of the false that truth 
is at last elicited.”* 

* The Golden Bouf^h^ vol. i. p, 449? 

154 
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If this line of argument applies to science why 
should it not apply to religion ? Why should we 
not consider in the same way that crirly religions 
were not “ wilful extravagances ” but “ inadequate 
hypotheses,” from which, by “rejection of the 
false, truth is at last elicited.” 

It is plain that the simple fact of evolution 
cannot prove the untruth of that which is evolved, 
any more than the fact of the evolution of man 
can prove his unreality. 

If therefore the truth of a system of thought is 
not condemned either by the fact that it is evolved, 
or by the fact that the matarial out of which it is 
evolved is in part at least erroneous, the evolu- 
tion of religion introduces no difficulty, unless 
the line of the whole evolution of thought 
shows that the evolution of religion is merely 
the elaboration of the erroneous superstitious 
elements of thought which have been discarded 
by science in the course of its development. 
In fact, the plea of those who urge that the 
development of religion proves its falsity is just 
this, that science rends off the garment of super- 
stition, and religion constructs a figure out of the 
tattered remnants. 

Now it is quite evident that the history of the 
development of special beliefs is still to a great 
extent hypothetical ; and even if we were to con- 
cede the fact of some development of religious 
doctrine from what was at the beginning super- 
stitious observance, it would be still unproved 
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that science has provided all the truth of early 
human thought, and religion all the error. 

The development of the individual mind 
follows similar lines to the development of the 
race-mind, just as the development of the embryo 
is on similar lines to the development of the 
species. The early man, like the child, no doubt 
applies the idea of personality without discrimina- 
tion to the objects of Nature — the animals and 
plants, the sun and the storm ; and in his first 
guesses about causes he attributes to all these 
separate powers the same kind of irrational and 
capricious action that he knows in himself. 

It may be then that, as he finds his control 
over Nature imperfect and begins to realise a 
uniformity in Nature which will not yield to human 
control, he comes to ascribe to these personalities 
greater powers than his own. Later, there begins 
to emerge (if not to re-emerge) from a cloud of 
wild myths the idea of one power behind Nature 
to which is still attributed the personality that he 
finds is not individually possessed by the objects 
of Nature, while at the same time he makes truer 
and truer guesses at instrumental causation and 
the action of natural law. 

I f we grant that the idea of personality persists 
in different forms, from a first immediate ascrip- 
tion of personality to every animate and inanimate 
thing or force, up to the final belief (which perhaps 
has been latent from the beginning) in a trans- 
cendent personality behind all things and all 
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forces ; if we were to go further and grant that 
old superstitions tend to attach themselves to new 
forms of religious thought, and that theological 
ideas develop from guesses at causation, then we 
should have conceded the maiii principles that are 
assumed in the natural explanation of religious 
thought, though we must remember that this con- 
cession ‘involves the assumption of some hypo- 
theses at present unproved. In following this line 
of thought too we leave out of account for the 
present the evidence pointing to the conclusion 
that monotheism precedes polytheism ; and that 
modern science in psychica] regions is tending to 
re-establish scientifically certain instances of the 
effect pf spirit, on which much primitive specula- 
tion has been built.* 

But if these extremest guesses at the natural 
origin of religious ideas, rites, and legends were 
after all proved trye, would it even then be shown 
that religion supersedes magic and will in its turn 
be superseded by science ? * 

Before the argument could prove anything of 
the kind two further assumptions must be made. 
They would be important admissions. 

Firstly, we should have to assume that the idea 
of personality in or behind N ature is a fiction which 
religious thought retains and scientific thought 
discards. 


‘ ^ Notice that “we leave this out of account,’^ i.e. it docs not affect the 
argument which follows. 

^ Golden Bought jirol. iii. p. 458. 
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Secondly, we should have to assume that 
science and religion are dealing with the same 
region of experiences. 

(a) But the assumption that this underlying per- 
sonality is a fiction is just the central point of the 
argument, and cannot be prejudged at the outset. 
The manner in which the human mind arrives at 
a belief in no way proves the truth or falsity of 
that belief. Some anthropologists hold that the 
belief in personality is present in the earliest con- 
ception of the universe, and Frazer allows that 
“ the advance of thought tends to strip the old 
animal and plant gods of their bestial and vege- 
table husk, and to leave their human attributes 
(which are always the kernel of the conception)^ as 
the final and sole residuum.” ’ 

Thus it is conceded that religious thought does 
not evolve belief in an external personality from 
plant and animal. From the beginning person- 
ality, as highly developed as man could conceive it 
from his own experience, is “ the kernel of the 
conception.” 

To the scientific materialist personality is the 
temporary result of the forces of the universe ; 
to the metaphysical idealist, as to all religious 
thinkers, even the primitive thinker, personality 
is “ the kernel of the conception.” 

(b) But are science and religion dealing with 
the same ideas ? 

The savage may not distinguish between cause 

* Gulden vol. ii. p. 166. The italics are mine. 
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and origin, purpose and effect, but he is really 
speculating on origin as well as cause, on purpose 
as well as effect, when he attributes the phenomena 
of Nature to the personal and voluntary action of 
sun or storm ; in fact he is thinking rather of origin 
and purpose, because the scientific idea of cause 
is a later development of thought. The scientific 
theory deals with causation only, for, as we have 
seen, origin and end are not accounted for by 
science, but are merely put outside the scientific 
region. They are not therefore outside ihe limits 
of human speculation, but are rather essential parts 
of the whole aspect of the universe to the human 
being. 

But again, are natural science and religion 
dealing even with the same experiences.^ The 
evolution of science is through the testing and 
rejection of hypotheses inadequate to account for 
developing experience. Of what kind are these 
experiences.^ Are they e.\periences of natural 
phenomena or of spiritual phenomena, of growth 
of crops and fruitful showers, of succour in war, 
or of inward spiritual growth and fruitful sorrows, 
of help given against warring passions and selfish 
isolating impulses.? The argument that religion 
is superseded by science may be true if religion 
means no more than this — “ a propitiation or 
conciliation of powers superior to man which are 
believed to direct and control the course of nature 
and of human life ” and if “ a conscious or personal 
agent,” whose “conduct is in some measure un- 
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certain, . . . can be prevailed upon to vary it in 
the desired direction by a judicious appeal to his 
interests, his appetites or his emotions.”^ 

If the central conception of religion is that man 
desires to make use of the Deity to irrigate his 
land or multiply his herds, then the scientific water- 
wheel is superior to the prayer-wheel, and a devout 
congregation is merely the elaboration of a super- 
stitious way of producing well-folded flocks. 

But this view of religion is the most rudi- 
mentary and material ; it is not certain that the 
most elementary form of religion is thus barren of 
spiritual qualities ; and if any one would prove 
that the spiritual aspirations of later religion 
develop from such a germ they must be latent 
within it, for it is on spiritual lines that the 
“growing experiences’* develop. And such a 
definition of even elementary religion seems not 
inadequate only, but even false to the thirst for 
God which begins in the simplest aspiration after 
purity and love, and which expands in the devo- 
tion of the saint and the bliss of the mystic. 

' Golden Bought vol. i. p. 63. 



C. PARALLELISM OF CHRISTIANITY 
AND OTHER RELIGIONS— 

CHAPTER XII 

EVOLUTION AND REVELATION 

But it may be said : “ Such a view of the evolu- 
tion o/ religious ideas does away with any idea of 
religion as a divine revelation,, or of Christianity 
as a unique divine revelation. Religion is made 
to be merely the human theory of the nature of 
the universe ; what truth there may be in it is 
mixed with error, it is arrived at by the gradual 
rejection of erroneous theories, and at no stage 
can we say, this is now really true. The whole 
idea is absolutely opposed to the idea of a 
revelation made to man by God." 

But what do we mean by a divine revelation ? 
Divine revelation has sometimes been con- 
ceived as a kind of compendium of necessary 
truth given to certain men who were bound to 
proclaim it to others. It was painful to our 
fathers to part with the belief that tne very words 
of the message were dictated ; similarities between 

I6i M 
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“ natural ” and “ revealed ’’ religion were explained 
by the asaertion that legends, rites, and doctrines 
of natural religion were “types” or “foreshadow- 
ings ” of the true revelation, as if Divine Power 
had arranged these resemblances like a series of 
tableaux vivants of the living truth, not as if they 
had been produced by any natural law. 

But if we try to translate that which is funda- 
mental and essential in the theory of revelation 
into our modern conceptions and terms, what do 
we arrive at ? The idea of natural law has, as 
we have seen, in other regions superseded the 
forensic idea of law .as direct fiat ; yet natural 
law is not incompatible with personal action. 
The newer conception of Nature as embodying a 
Divine Idea and b,eing the result of a Divine Will, 
is no more self-contradictory than the old concep- 
tion of Nature as controlled from the outside by a 
Personal Will ruling alien matter. And if there is 
a Divine Reason, a word or wisdom of God creat- 
ing the world, there will be no point at which we 
can say, this is the world apart from the Divine 
Reason. If we believe this we cannot say of 
natural religion that it is due to the inventive 
power of man apart from God, but we must con- 
ceive of it as the undeveloped idea beginning 
to work itself out in human thought, and must 
believe that the same Divine Reason which forms 
the world works also in the first essays of the 
human intellect. If one and the same principle 
is at work in the world and in .thought, then 
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human thought, acting on the material given it 
in the world, considering light and darkness, life 
and death, good and evil, will, through inadequate 
endeavours, necessarily move gradually inwards 
towards the fundamental truth of existence, as it 
works outwards towards the true connection of 
phenomena with one another. Viewed under 
this asfiect revelation is not in any way opposed 
to the human discovery of truth, and the primi- 
tive legends or truths do not present themselves 
as an arbitrary or arranged set of types of the 
truths of “ revelation,” but are like them simply 
because they are produced by the same inherent 
law : man’s religious “ inventions ” are not opposed 
to Ggd’s revelations, but man’s discovery and 
God’s revelation are two sides of the same 
process. 

In fact, the idea that the evolution of religion 
affords any presumption that the developed result 
is untrue, is in reality based on the same separa- 
tion between man and Naturje which in other 
regions is not only untenable in itself but creates 
unnecessary difficulties. If we are looking at 
man from the purely natural side we shall see 
that his thought must be evolved on the same 
lines as his whole existence is evolved. Ulti- 
mately then thought and its manifestation cannot 
part company. 

But it may be said that just as in Nature the 
process of “ selection ” is a process of rejection, 
as “out of fifty seeds” but one may be brought 
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to bear, so science is evolved by the rejection of 
inadequate hypotheses. Like the sheath of a 
flower the inadequate hypothesis holds the ex- 
panding idea until such time as it is strong 
enough to bloom, and the sheath falls or dies 
away. Therefore there is nothing in the mere 
fact of evolution to show whether that which has 
been developed is truth which will endure, or 
error which will presently be rejected. 

This is quite true. The method is no criterion 
of the objective truth of the result. The fact 
that astrology and astronomy were both “man- 
made systems does ,not prove that either is a 
merely fanciful system, neither does the fact that 
they have both been brought about in the ^pourse 
of the development of human thought prove their 
objective truth. Yet we hold that the objective 
truth of one and the falsity of the other have been 
proved. How is this ? 

Astronomers have not brought nearer the 
objects with whiclj their theory deals. Mars and 
Jupiter are just as far off as before, but whereas 
it became more and more evident that the star 
theories of astrology were inadequate to the facts, 
so astronomy has been able more and more to 
expand its radically right star-theories, and to 
embrace in a consistent scheme the growing mass 
of s/ar experience. 

Even so the truth of religion cannot be proved 
or disproved simply by the question of its method 
of development. If method were tp be made the 
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criterion, it is plain that there is nothing to tell 
us whether any one religion is not a mere imper- 
fect stage — one of the fifty seeds which will not 
be brought to bear. But we need to know if the 
theories which we call religious doctrine can pro- 
gressively embrace the growing mass of spiritual 
experiences. 

It niay be said that this conclusion relinquishes 
any idea that Christianity is a unique or final 
revelation, or anything more than one of a number 
of religions, perhaps a little truer than the rest. 
Our generation in its youth encountered the same 
difficulty in another region of “evolution.” “If 
man is the brother of an ape he cannot be a 
spiritual being.” Physical evolution is no longer 
a difficulty to the believer in. Christianity, nor a 
weapon in the hand of its assailant. But it is 
somewhat strange that many even of those who 
do hold a religion of which the keystone is the 
Divine Incarnation, should be so peculiarly anxious 
to divide the divine from the hpman as to demand 
an absolute gulf between natural and divine 
revelation. As in the former case the difficulty 
was caused by the arbitrary division between 
man and Nature, so in this case the difficulty is 
caused by as arbitrary a separation between the 
divine and the human. If the truths which find 
their fullest expression in Christianity have a 
human history, why is the Christian revelation 
therefore less divine? If the human and divine 
were thus incompatible then also the Son of God 
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must be proved not divine because he was the 
son of Mary. 

In fact, there are two different senses in which 
Christianity as the absolute religion can be dis- 
tinguished from other religions. In the first 
sense revelation is placed in opposition to natural 
religion, for the seeking of man after God is 
jirbitrarily separated from the revelation of God 
to man. If we believe that natural religion is 
the history of man’s futile attempts to discover 
something about God, but that revelation must 
be an announcement to man of some truths 
wholly disconnected from anything which he can 
discover, then indeed the similarities between 
Christianity and other religions would show' that 
Christianity was neither unique nor final and no 
true revelation. This view finds no support in 
Scripture, and yet it is attacked and defended as 
if it were the “orthodox” view.* 

But in the scriptural sense Christianity is the 
revelation of an absolute relation between God 
and man, and therefore is the completion of 
partial revelations made at different times through- 
out the world’s history.* In this sense it is both 
unique and final, and just because it is final it is 
the basis of fuller unveiling by a Spirit which 
will lead all who receive It into more truth ; for if 
this absolute relation is a fact, it implies that man 
may be the subject of infinite revelations of the 
infinite nature of God. There is no opposition 

* Cf. Acts xiv. 17 ; xvii. 22 ff. Rom. i. 19, 2a; ii. 14, 15. 
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between the unique revelation of Christianity 
and the continual revelation from the God who is 
not far from every one of us. 

The further question whether indeed any 
religion is “final” in this sense, is a question 
which cannot be judged from the method of its 
development but from its adequacy to experience. 



CHAPTER XIH 


TRANSITION TO PART III 

§ I. Before we proceed briefly to review the 
difficulties which we have arrived at from the 
scientific and historical point of view, let us 
notice that even during" our own generation these 
difficulties have shifted their ground. 

The enquirer in Browning’s Easter' Day 
exclaims — 

How comforting a point it were 
To find some mummy>scrap declare 
There lived a Moses ! 

* 

But now when the cities of Raamses and 
Pithom are discovered, or the name of Israel is 
found on an Egyptian monument, only an archaeo- 
logical interest is aroused ; for inaccuracies in the 
Old Testament history of Israel in Egypt would 
no longer be a stumbling-block in the way of 
Christian belief, and the confirmation of a detail 
would bring no special “comfort.” 

Again, in the region where scientific difficulties 
were once rife, there is an increasing belief both 
popular and scientific in the power of mind over 
matter ; and the practical popular beliefs in cures 
. 168 
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not produced by physical means, whether attri- 
buted to the Virgin at Lourdes or produced by 
the teaching of the Rev. Mary Baber G. Eddy 
in America, have become a subject of scientific 
investigation. The miracles of healing are no 
longer a serious difficulty, even the Idea of resus- 
citation is not wholly out of reach of the scientific 
imagination. 

Yet on the whole we cannot say that the 
evidence of science establishes our belief in Chris- 
tianity ; rather we must confess that, though 
science may have nothing to say against the 
fundamental belief in Go<^ in the soul, in immor- 
tality, it is because these beliefs are entirely out 
of its^ sphere, and belong to another plane of 
thought : and that as regards the records of such 
events as do come into the sphere of its investi- 
gations, there are still many incidents of which 
science only cai\ say that they are produced 
according to no known law, or even som;,>i^es 
according to no imaginable law. 

Again, we found that while historical testimony 
is fully adequate to establish the large outlines of 
Christian history, it is impossible to say that the 
historical testimony, even to the most important 
supernormal incidents, is so unimpeachable as to 
afford strict scientific evidence. Though criticism 
establishes much, much is thereby put in doubt. 
We may urge, on the other hand, that the science 
of historical criticism is only in its infancy, and 
that no certain conclusions can be based on a 
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study of style or of thought without a study of 
the fundamental causes which underlie the his- 
torical record — namely, the individual characters 
of the personalities which act and record, and that 
finally any judgments of character must be insuffi- 
cient without a real grasp of the unique character 
and teaching which, in the case of Christianity, 
so impressed the minds of recorders that the 
results are lifted altogether out of the ordinary 
plane. Thus the historical criticism of the records 
of Christianity cannot possibly be complete unless 
it include, not only the study of character, but the 
study of the power of rpligion itself. 

But though history seems to prove that some 
great disturbing power must have produced the 
phenomena of Christian belief, the general history 
of religions leads us to the question whether 
Christianity itself is more than a kind of nervous 
crisis in a stream of tendency > for the compara- 
tive study of religions seems to show that the 
rites, the narrative?, and the fundamental ideas of 
Christianity may be paralleled all over the world 
by religions in different stages of development, 
and suggests the conclusion that Christianity is 
but one stage of a particular kind of human 
thought, of which the whole tendency may possibly 
be erroneous. 

§ 2. Now no one really believes that truths are 
contradictory ; nor consequently that religion can 
be at variance with history and science except in 
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so far as one or other is false ; and the realisation 
of apparent discrepancies between science and 
religion at any given time produce."?, on minds 
which do not wish to think much or to wait long, 
one of two effects. 

Those who are not thoroughly interested in 
the scientific question and whose whole soul is 
in their religious belief, are inclined to say, 
“ Where science has yielded so much, it may 
yield more, and may presently concede that there 
are modes of operation in which eve.i such 
miracles as the multiplication or transmutation of 
matter may be brought about.” This view has 
some practical strength, but those who stop here 
neither have nor seek to have any intellectual 
satisfaction. 

On the other hand, those whose minds are 
impressed with the reign of law in Nature, and 
whose experience does not lead them to attach 
much value to religious belief, are inclined to say, 
“ Where religion has yielded sp much may it not 
yield more ? Religious thought has been forced 
to allow that some miracles are unessential — that, 
for instance, the miracle of the stater in the fish’s 
mouth is not a crucial point in the acceptance of 
Christianity — why should not the whole miraculous 
structure go, and leave us some useful ethical 
principles which need no longer be guarded and 
commended by the beauty of the legendary 
elements which once clustered round them ? ” 
Thus many conscientious and truth-seeking minds 
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attempt to find what kernel of Christianity may 
be left untouched by doubt, and it seems to 
them that they cannot do better than accept 
the ethical teaching of Christianity wherever 
they find it adaptable to modern conditions ; 
and that they may safely regard Jesus as 
first among the leaders of pure and spiritual 
thought even if they cannot accept the religious 
theory of Christianity, partly because they feel it 
impossible to be sure what Christ really said, and 
partly because they cannot feel certain that He 
knew more of the secret of existence than other 
men. Yet His general standard of conduct is 
their guide for life when other more directly prac- 
tical guides fail, and from this acceptance of 
Christ’s ethical teaching they gain a dim hope for 
death, a hope cherished since they have no other 
hope, but joyless because it is so dim. The 
position is in a sense impregnate because no one 
particularly wants to attack it. It is like holding 
a fortress in an uninhabited country or defending 
a barren rock in a great ocean. 

But doubts even of this ethical basis sometimes 
arise. Are we sure that Christianity is so safe 
a guide to conduct ? What proof is there that 
Christ’s teaching was as true as it was beautiful ? 
Is it even certain that we can consider it ethically 
sound ? Do not let us compare it with our prac- 
tice, which no doubt falls short of our aspiration, 
but let us compare it with our very standards of 
life. Christ’s doctrine of self-sacrifioe is hard to 
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reconcile with our gospel of self- development ; 
Christ’s doctrine of forgiveness is not quite on the 
same lines as our theories of reforming or deter- 
rent justice ; nor His doctrine of niercy with our 
acceptance of natural selection and the survival 
of the fittest ; the t&. 'hing of the Man of Sorrows 
stands in strangh contrast with our present view 
of the * value of happiness. 1 1 an attack were 
made on our position we do not feel certain it 
would be so impregnable after all. 

§ 3. But our preliminary review of the general 
results of philosophic thought showed us the 
inadequacy of so-called positive knowledge to 
cover the field of rational human belief. 

No discussion of the conneftion of phenomena, 
no realisation of the way in which things came to 
be, can tell us what they are in themselves. The 
attitude of the l\uman spirit to the universe is 
much larger than that ; it asks not only the 
question “How?” but the question “Why?” 
and the all-embracing question “ What or Who ? ” 

History and science yield us material for 
philosophic thought which must take cognisance 
also of other regions of experience. Let us then 
turn to the constructive position, and leaving aside 
for the time all the uncertainties with which we 
have been dealing, let us simply ask “What is 
meant by religious experience ? ” Religious 
experience includes facts — actions and movements 
— in the external world, but not these alone; it 
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includes also facts which have the same subjective 
existence as perceptions of beauty or feelings of 
admiration. Moreover, it is not only the nature 
of the facts with which it deals that distinguishes 
religion from science or from history, but the 
aspect under which they are viewed. If we look 
at science as potentially taking* account of all 
phenomena both physical and mental, we shall 
see that it regards facts in a totally different way 
from that in which religion regards them. 

The physicist may deal with the same pheno- 
mena of sound as the musician, but he deals with 
the mode of their production and the vibrations 
which are their physical cause. The physiologist 
may deal with their action upon the nerves and 
brain of the musician, may number and measure 
his hurried or lengthened breathings as the music 
affects him. They are all dealing with the same 
subject-matter but under wholly different concep- 
tions. So too the religious and the scientific 
man are both dealing with the infinite facts of 
the universe, but under wholly different aspects. 
Science deals with the production and connection 
of phenomena, but touches on no purpose or end 
in the whole. There is nothing in the scientific 
aspect of phenomena which can make anything 
in any possible way worth while ; for even the 
idea of “ worth ” does not enter into the concep- 
tions of science, and thus the essential nature of 
everything which we care for is entirely outside 
it. Science can analyse the production of sound. 
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and ignore the soul of music ; it can show the 
cause of colour, and miss the joy of beauty ; it 
can show the genesis of all manner of social 
institutions, and miss the heart of lOve ; it may 
even find the conditions of life, but cannot ask 
what life is ; it may “ sweep the heavens with its 
telescope ” and fail to find God. 

Thifs the evidence for religion must consist 
partly in the same facts which are dealt with by 
science and history, and partly in experiences 
which must remain peculiar to itself, urtil science 
and history have so spread over their limitless 
field as to take in all that is and everything which 
has occurred. But religion looks at these facts 
under^a conception . totally different from that in 
which history or science regar4s them. The main 
object of all knowledge in religion is not the 
phenomenal but that which lies behind pheno- 
mena. It is not. how things happen which is of 
most importance, but what they are essentially, 
whence they are, and why they happen — their 
meaning, their end, and their value. 

Life and worth — that which is good, and some 
one for whom it is good — these are the two things 
of greatest importance in rational human life, and 
it is to these existences that we must now turn 
for evidence of religion. 

We cannot make an exhaustive examination 
of “ the good ” for our present purpose we must 
confine ourselves to that one determination of the 
good which jve call righteousness or morality, and 
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we must ask what religious belief is implied in the 
very existence of morality. 

But “ the good ” has no existence apart from 
some one for whom it is good. Behind the 
abstractions of science, behind the personal mani- 
festations and actions of history lies the great 
fact of Personality, the core and* centre of exist- 
ence, How far shall we find that somewhere in 
the mystery of Personality lies the whole solution 
of the problem ? 
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CHAPTER I 

THE NATURE OF POSITIVE EVIDENCE 

The fact that man reasons to the existence of 
God does not essentialfy affect the question 
whether mankind came first to believe in God by 
direct inspiration or through ^ natural develop- 
ment of thought. 

We may divide the evidence which constitutes 
the basis of this rcitional belief in God into three 
main classes : — 

(1) The existence of powers, objects, and 
catastrophes of the external world ; 

(2) Moral ideas and the consciousness of moral 
obligation ; 

(3) The perception of personality. 

Too little is known about the history of 
religion to make it possible to say that man 
begins to reason from one class of facts before 
another ; for instance, that he accounts for 
thunder as the voice of a god before he is capable 
of recognising some kind of moral obligation and 

•79 • 
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thinking of it as the command of a Supreme Being. 
Indeed, in the development of thought, we do 
not find these three classes of ideas following one 
another in chronological sequence. From the first 
the idea of personality pervades all man’s concep- 
tions of Nature. It seems probable that ideas of 
these three kinds are present bdfore man begins 
to think about the existence of God at aill. All 
our children receive their knowledge of God by 
revelation given through their teachers ; but 
instruction would have no effect on the child 
unless there were something within to which it 
corresponded,' and it is this internal correspond- 
ence which is developed by fuller consciousness 
into what we call the rational basis of his belief. 

When the livirjg creature begins to be con- 
scious of its relation to the world, the distinction 
between the animate and the inanimate has still 
to be learned, whether by the human child or the 
higher animal ; for the kitten, like the child, deals 
with its toy as if it were living ; and the less- 
developed races of men never arrive at a clear 
distinction between the personal and the imper- 
sonal. The interesting case of Mr. Hanna has 
lately given a luminous instance of the redevelop- 
ment of consciousness.* After a complete loss 

* The notes of Helen Keller’s teacher on this point are valuable. She 
was asked how she taught her deaf and blind pupil to understand the 
names of abstract ideas, for instance of the idea of love. She replied that 
it would be impossible to teach her unless the idea were in the child’s 
mind. Her task was to teach her how to fit on to the feeling she had the 
expression of it in language. 

^ Multiple Personality^ Sidis and (ioodhart, p. 83 f. 
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of memory caused by an accident, Mr. Hanna 
woke with a mind like a new-born child, and had 
to learn to distinguish himself frcti the outside 
world ; and again, to distinguish the animate 
from the inanimate in a world which he at first 
regarded as entirely personal. 

Thus it appears that in the development of 
consciousness, the recognitioii of personality pro- 
ceeds side by side with the recognition of an 
external world ; and by the time man begins to 
think of God at all, he has recognised personality 
though he may not have defined its limits. 

It is probable, in the s^me way, that the germ 
of moral obligation began to exist before mar, 
became man, and therefore that it is latent in 
the human mind from the beginning. Not only 
the nurture, but still more the training given by 
the higher creatures to their young, implies a 
degree of responsible altruistic action ; and, among 
the gregarious creatures, we find not only differ- 
entiation of social functions, , but sometimes a 
rudimentary social code, the breach of which is 
penalised : while in the case of the animals whom 
we ourselves have trained, we find we can develop 
a sense of guilt, not only a fear of punishment, 
and a conscience which responds even more to 
approbation than to material rewards. 

Of course the definite language which we must 
use to express such things is liable to give an 
impression of clearer consciousness than is per- 
haps the case ; but we can hardly resist the 
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conclusion that we may trace the beginnings of 
the moral sense even in the lower creation. 

Thus, once we find among the higher animals 
the idea of personality and rudimentary ideas of 
obligation (which in some cases is discerned as 
emanating from a higher will), it is not a great 
assumption if we take for granted that among 
the most primitive men, these ideas were still 
more developed than among the highest animals 
we know. Whether or no primitive man received 
some direct revelations of a higher will* is a 
question which we cannot here prejudge ; but, 
apart from direct reveljitions and experiences, the 
evidence for religious belief consists of the con- 
sideration of the powers and forces of external 
nature, of moral ideas, and of personality. These 
elements of evidence, so far as we can see, are 
always present. 

We do not propose to examine the first kind 
of evidence at all. The proofs of the existence of 
God based on a, consideration of the external 
world have been frequently dealt with, and are 
too familiar to need summarising here. Whether 
or no such proofs are ever cogent must be left to 
the individual judgment ; and we have already 

^ Evca as our animals receive from us direct revelations of a higher 
will, so may primitive races of man have had a “covenant ordained” to 
them, a revelation made through the means of the “ ministering spirits ” 
by whom they are surrounded. Cf. Heb. i. 14, ii. 2 ; and Gal. iii. 19. 
These passages of course are a religious interpretation of the only history 
with which the writers were familiar ; but religious philosophy cannot 
limit religious interpretation to the history of the Jews only, but must 
extend the same principle to all histor)% 
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dealt with some of the difficulties in the way of 
religious belief which arise from the consideration 
of the external world. We have touched too, 
and shall touch again, on the connection of funda- 
mental Christian beliefs with some great world- 
principles. 

At present \ft pass on to consider the facts of 
the moral consciousness as «vidence of religious 
belief. 



A. THE MORAL DEMAND 


CHAPTER II 

THE MORAL IDEAL AND MORAL OBLIGATION 

Let us see then what is^ meant by moral evidence, 
or, to put it another way, what the existence of 
moral ideals involves. 

It must be noticed that we do not assume the 
existence of a moral state of things in the world, 
of people acting mainly according to the dictates 
of their consciences, but only the undeniable 
existence of ideals of morality, of moral obliga- 
tion dimly recognised perhaps and partially 
responded to. 

The very possibility of ' morality implies a 
measure of free-will, a possibility of choice, how- 
ever limited. As we have seen, the existence of 
this power of choice is not proved, but we have 
a direct intuition of it, and what science cannot 
disprove it is forced to ignore. The idea of 
causation is based on it, and it is implied in the 
most rudimentary conception of morality. 

It is probable that man is from the beginning 
184 
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not without some consciousness, however dim, of 
right and wrong, and it has been shown by 
students of religions as primitive as those of 
Australian aborigines that there is reason for 
thinking that the earliest idea of a Supreme Being 
is the moral idea of a Being who will punish 
breaches of that* which is held to be right. 

But* although this question is of the deepest 
interest, it does not essentially concern our argu- 
ment. The question with which we have to deal 
is, whether the very existence of morality is not 
itself an evidence for the existence of God. 

The two essential facts of morality are the 
moral ideal and the sense of moral obligation — 
that is the belief in something not yet existing 
and the obligation upon us to jnake it actual. 

Let us consider the ideal involved in such a 
familiar aim as the prevention of cruelty to 
children. When .we look forward to the future 
of children, we contemplate an indefinite number 
of events, acts, and feelings which have not yet 
come to pass ; we see that all these may bear one 
of two characters, *the character of kindliness 
causing happiness, or of cruelty causing suffering. 

The moral ideal, that the acts shall be of the 
former character, lies wholly in the future; the 
moral obligation is the constraint upon all con- 
cerned that the future with its quite indefinite 
series of events, shall be determined in accordance 
with this ideal. 

In this v^ay the moral ideal, like every other 
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ideal, involves a reference to what does not 
yet exist and proceeds to make it exist : “The 
things that are not bring to nought the things 
that are.” The ideal is the working power of 
something not yet embodied, a new beginning.* 
“ Nothing, from a railroad to a cathedral,” it has 
been said, “can be done without 'an ideal." We 
claim originative power — the power of bringing 
into existence that which is not in existence — 
whenever we say, “ that was my idea,” and even 
the claim that the idea was carried out by actual 
material means is really a plea of the same kind, 
namely, that the material lying everywhere about 
in the world was seized upon by an idea and made 
to become something which it was not. 

Consider it well : eacl^ tone of our scale in itself is nought ; 

It is everywhere in the world — loud, soft, and all is said : 

Give it to me to use ! I mix it with two in my thought. 

And, there ! Ye have heard and seen : consider and bow 
the head. 

• 

The Platonic theory that everything — “even 
hair and dirt ” — has an idea, and that the idea is 
the archetype of the existing thing, we see to be 
true of those things which depend on human action. 

Thus the moral ideal forces us to make a 
continual reference beyond the bounds of actual 
existence back to origination. 

But the reference is not only backwards to 
the ideal as origin, but forwards. The facts of 

' Some say that material conditions of brain, etc., produce the idea. 
This we have already discussed, but it docs not really bear upon our point 
here, which is, that the idea of things not yet existing produces things 
which do exist « 
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existence seem continually to be in contradiction 
to our ideal. We have an ideal of justice — 
unrealised ; of happiness, untrue tf) the world as 
it is ; ideals of love and mercy, parodied by the 
facts of life. Yet slowly, partially, and with many 
backslidings, the world is gradually realising these 
ideals. Slow is their effect may be, small as 
their advance may seem, they are facts, and we 
cannot limit the possibilities of their advance nor 
the ultimate sphere of their action. Morality 
rises like a tide over the unmoral world, as life 
comes up over the inorganic.’ We speak with 
rightful horror of the continuance of war, but if 
we compare the rules of civilised warfare, the 
treatm^ent of prisoners, the respect shown to the 
bodies of the dead, the work of the Red Cross 
League, with the chained captives in the Roman 
galleys, the heaps of hands thrown down before 
the Pharaohs, the impaled bodies on Assyrian 
sculptures, we see that even through the evil of 
war the ideals are realising themselves, as blades 
of corn grow up through the bare soil of the 
field. 

And the consideration of morality does not 
only force us to look backwards and forwards 
beyond the present, but to look through the 
surface of the present. What is meant by moral 
obligation ? What is implied in the very idea of 
obligation ? It is something which is not our own 

^ “ From henceforth ye shall see the Son of Man coming,” said Christ. 
Matt. xxvi. 64. • 
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will, but to which our will is constrained to con- 
form itself ; something external, which our mind 
does not even always fully recognise at first ; 
something which works out its own development 
as mind and will react on one another, the mind 
realising more fully the content of “ the good ” as 
the will conforms itself to its performance. But 
where then does that reside to which the will 
and mind have not yet conformed themselves, 
which has not yet been realised as an event or as 
a rule of conduct, that which is an originative 
force in the world, but which, not yet existing in 
the actual world, is being formed in it ? 

Thirty years ago men were content to talk of 
“ a power not ourselves which makes for righteous- 
ness," and found it easier to think of this “power 
making for righteousness ” than of a person 
willing righteousness. It was an abstract, in- 
complete idea, for the whole idea of righteousness 
is of something essentially existing in thought and 
will ; an essentially spiritual existence, a spiritual, 
not a material power. 

But can we attach any meaning to a spiritual 
, power which is not a spirit ? Do we really mean 
anything by “ a power which makes for righteous- 
ness,” if we do not mean a power which thinks 
and wills righteousness.^ Can we conceive of 
any power which thinks and wills which is not a 
personal power ? ‘ 

* An abstraction is very often a convenient barrier which the mind 
erects to protect itself from confusion when we feel that our thinking is 
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Thus it seems that our consciousness of moral 
obligation and our experience of the effective- 
ness of the moral ideal, force us t(\ recognise “ a 
power, not ourselves, that makes for righteous- 
ness,” and that we cannot think with any dear- 
ness or reality of this power except as a spiritual 

power, that is a* Spirit. 

• 

beginning to lead us into regions beyond our reach, but the abstraction is 
merely made in order that we may attend undistractedly to one oi more 
qualities of a thing. If we begin to treat the abstraction as a thing in 
itself, we shall find that it is unmeaning, e.g^. in order to consider the 
quality of length, Euclid defines a line as length without breadth, but if we 
were to consider length without breadth as a thing in itself, because it is 
a si>npler thought and is easier to understand, we should find that as a 
/hingt it is unmeaning. Thus “ power that makes for righteousness,” is 
a simpler thought than a j^erson who nSakes for righteousness, for power is 
only one quality of a pei->on. But as essentia/ existence it is unmeaning. 
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CHAPTER III 

ARGUMENT FROM ACTUAL IMPERFECTION 

§ I. But as soon as we have argued from the 
fact of the moral consciousness and the recog- 
nition of moral obligation to the existence of a 
moral Being, the author and ruler of the' world 
and the source of our moral consciousness, the 
old difficulty seems at once to come back with 
fresh force. If there is a supreme moral Being, 
how can it be that the creation seems so to 
violate all ideas of perfection and of goodness ? 
If God is really good, how can we even for a 
moment actually stand in debate as to whether 
good or evil is the strongest power in the world ? 
for the existence of all-powerful goodness ought 
to exclude, it would seem, even the faintest trace 
of imperfection in creation. 

We must guard against one common fallacy 
here. The cruelty, the injustice, the imperfec- 
tion, the suffering and sin of the world are often 
brought, so to speak, as charges against religion, 

190 
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and handled as if religion were responsible for 
their very existence ; whereas, on the contrary, 
suffering exists as a fact whatever view we take 
of the world ; and we can only speak of cruelty 
and injustice, of imperfection and of sin, in virtue 
of bringing into relation with the facts of the 
universe the • ideals developed by humanity. 
These ideals on the one side, and the facts of 
the material universe on the other, can only 
conceivably be harmonised by some religious 
theory. 

It is not religion then which creates the 
difficulty. On the contrary, it is in the direction 
of religion alone that the*solution lies. The man 
who discards religion does not get rid of the 
suffering and imperfect world, nor of its contrast 
with his own ideals. He only gets rid of all 
hope of solution. 

But any solution which comes from the side of 
religion is quite unsatisfactory unless it is based 
on a recognition of difficulties. Let us then 
present these difficulties in as clear and precise 
a form as possible What do we really mean 
when we say that the course of the world itself 
is not moral, or that it does not seem to be justly 
governed ? 

We mean that we find in the world three 
things whose very existence seems irreconcilable 
with the idea of justice and perfection : — 

{a) The existence of undeserved suffering ; 

{d) The existence of fruitless suffering ; 
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(e) The existence of sin. 

We should not regard the existence of suffer- 
ing as an injustice if it were entirely compensated 
by result ; and if we take for granted the exist- 
ence of sin, suffering would not be unjust if it 
were simply proportionate to punishment. On 
the contrary, our moral consciousness seems to 
suggest and approve an essential connection 
between sin and pain. Which of us would regard 
it as an evil that a man convicted of brutal 
cruelty should suffer, at any rate, so much pain as 
to make him comprehend what he had done, and 
be sorry for it ? But as a matter of fact, a very 
large part of the suffering of the world seems to 
be both unmerited and fruitless. 

Let us consider, what constitutes the sum of 
suffering, and we shall see what a vast part of it 
is apparently unmerited ; what a vast part of it 
seems to bear no relation at all .to the sin of the 
individual nor even to individual transgression, 
ignorant or conscious, of the laws of Nature. 

In the first place there is a vast sum of appar- 
ently accidental suffering, frbm the suffering of 
human beings caused by physical catastrophes — 
fire and earthquake, flood and famine — to the 
waste of animal life by things as unconnected 
with the lower creatures as these cosmic calami- 
ties are with ourselves — drought dealing death to 
myriads of living beings, war bringing slaughter 
and starvation to flocks and herds ; and beyond 
all this, there are all individual accidents which 
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we cannot number or sometimes even regard — 
from the fly which gave us a sudden smart in 
the eye and lost its owm life t&ereby, or the 
grasshopper we trod on and leff half killed as 
we walked across a summer field, to the child 
crippled by some accident that no one could have 
foreseen or prtfvented. But quite apart from 
accidental suffering which is due to the dis- 
harmony of cosmic elements, there is vvoven into 
the whole fabric of creation vicarious suffering, 
voluntary or involuntary, from the birth-pangs of 
a mother down to the destruction of the drones 
stung to death by the worker bees when their 
function in the community is over. In many 
ways and countless instances the parents suffer or 
die for the children. 

In these latter cases we seem to discern some 
fruitfulness of suffering, some compensation for the 
suffering by the result : that one individual should 
suffer in continuing the family or race does not 
appear perhaps so unmeaning to us, because 
there seems to be a unity in the whole. The 
loss of one part therefore we may think of as 
compensated by the gain of the other ; the two 
seem to be part of one whole, and the suffering 
which appears fruitless when we regard the indi- 
vidual in abstraction from the whole, is compen- 
sated if we regard the individual in his true 
relation to the whole. Indeed, when vicarious 
suffering or self-sacrifice becomes voluntary, when 
the unity, binding in one the sufferer and those 
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for whom he suffers, becomes realised in con- 
sciousness, even the suffering itself is transformed 
by means of this realised unity, which in plain 
language we call love. 

It may be then that this clue, if we can hold 
to it, will lead us out of the difficulty we feel 
when we realise that sacrifice is* the law of the 
world. 

But the next point we arrive at seems to 
render our clue useless. 

The sum of sacrifice in the world consists not 
only of the sufferings of certain individuals for 
the good of others who are closely connected by 
race or more consciously by affection, but of 
sufferings inflicted and sacrifices demanded by 
others of alien and, hostile race, for the life of all 
creatures is sustained by the lives of others ; the 
dying vegetation out of which the new grass 
springs, the sheep pasturing on the grass, and 
then slaughtered for human food ; the human 
body attacked by the myriad infinitesimal hosts of 
disease which bring it to decay — this is a little 
picture pf the whole. So erttirely does life exist 
through the sacrifice of life that the attempt 
to avoid destruction of life is an absurdity, so 
little can it effect. The Indian fanatic with 
muslin round his mouth that he may not even 
breathe in a fly and thereby impiously destroy 
life, is a laughing - stock in the world which 
simply could not go on except through the 
sacrifice of many lives for one. Moreover this 
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sacrifice of life is not merely a painless loss, 
but is accompanied by even fantastic forms of 
suffering. 

Not only is this vast sacrifice of life for life 
always going on, but suffering accompanies the 
individual development of life. That suffering 
should accompany disease or injury is often 
spoken ’of as a beneficent warning that there is 
something out of order. “ How many limbs," it 
is said, “ might we not break without knowing it, 
how our bodies might be scarred, inju.ed, and 
burned if blows and falls, rending and burning, 
did not hurt ” ; and we are told that the same 
beneficent power has made joy the concomitant 
of healthful life and energy. Yet even if this 
theory oT pleasure and pain as guides to healthful 
or unhealthful modes of life were really accurate, 
still we should feel that an omnipotent beneficence 
might have set as the signposts of life joys suffi- 
ciently attractive to induce us to follow right ways 
securely, and thus have obviated the need of 
painful warnings. 

Moreover the natural and necessary develop- 
ments of life are not free from suffering. In body 
and in spirit we are fretted by our growing pains ; 
if we hope therefore to find that suffering has 
its compensation at least in the strengthening 
development of powers and graces of character, 
we are constrained to confess that experience 
does not always confirm us in this view, but 
that we frequently see characters getting harder 
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through painful experiences instead of more 
generous and more tender. 

If then sacrifice and suffering seem to be part 
of the very constitution of the world, we cannot 
rest contented with the easy explanation that it is 
merely the punishment and remedy of sin. Even 
though suffering may be the result of sin, it is 
not apparently the effect of sin in a way which 
satisfies our sense of justice. And if it is indeed 
the result of sin, we are led on to the question 
whether sin is also woven in to the constitution 
of the world. 

Before we can attempt to consider this, we 
must make clear what we mean by sin. If we 
mean merely intentional transgression pf a law 
clearly realised, then indeed sin can only be 
possible to fully reasonable creatures whose will 
can choose or refuse the good ; but if the idea of 
sin is thus restricted we are. left with another 
kind of imperfection to account for — namely, 
moral evil which is not sin. The distinction 
between sin and moral evil therefore, though 
useful for many practical purposes, is superfluous 
in this connection. Should we, for example, call 
jealousy sin or moral evil ? It is sin doubtless 
in the strictest sense, when it is clearly realised 
and deliberately indulged : but animals are fiercely 
jealous, and whether we choose to call this jealousy 
sin* or not, it is a grievous moral evil, causing 

^ Certainly if a baby of a day old can sin, as St. Augustine says, 
an intelligent dog can sin. 
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miserable suffering to the animal that feels it, 
and making it inflict physical evil on those who 
excite the jealousy. Y et this very jedousy seems to 
be a necessary accompaniment of the growth of 
self-consciousness by which the animal is gaining 
a higher plane in creation. Indeed we may regard 
it as the result of progress. The development of 
egotism’, of which jealousy is a symptom, appears 
to be at once a necessary stage of progress and 
the root of that alienation from God which is 
the essence of sin. 

When we speak of progress it must be remem- 
bered that we are at present living in a condition 
of profound ignorance ; that our senses are only 
open to a very small part of the sense impres- 
sions which are streaming past us, and that 
our minds are little able to interpret even that 
which our senses can receive. As the new-born 
baby lies with open eyes and ears, blind and deaf 
to the impressions which are all around it, so we 
are blind and deaf even in a universe which is 
pouring itself forth in light and colour, in sound 
and scent, in infinite unknown variations every 
instant — 

The secrets of the gods are from of old, 

Guarded for ever and for ever told ; 

Blabbed to all ears and published in a tongue 
Whose purport the gods only can unfold. 

It seems as if in this world only rare souls can 
ever for an instant stand in the naked light, and 
such souls cannot utter what they saw or heard. 
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“ I was caught up and heard unspeakable words 
which it is not lawful for a man to utter,” says 
one. Thus as we progress out of this state of 
profound ignorance and darkness, and one truth 
after another emerges into consciousness, it is 
not surprising if each thing we grasp is for the 
moment out of proportion to the rest, and this 
disproportion brings a want of harmony into the 
mind and soul, for a strife has begun. It is this 
strife which we seem to see when, through their 
love for us, the lower creatures apprehend some- 
thing of our ideas or emotions : they, like our- 
selves, have to learn what is meant by individual 
life, and learning this,*it appears that we neces- 
sarily realise our own individual wants, aims, 
desires, and desire. them out of proportion to the 
whole. 

Ultimately we begin to perceive that the satis- 
faction of our own desires would leave us yet 
empty, with leanness in our souls ; that the 
fullest development of individual life, even if it 
were possible for an individual to develop alone, 
would be empty and barren ; and so we begin to 
realise that the individual is what he is in con- 
sequence of his relation to others. Yet it would 
not be possible for most of us to rise out of our 
ignorance without passing through the stage of 
egotism. 

Jesus Christ indeed appears never to have 
viewed His individuality in isolation — “ I and the 
Father are one." Some will say this was because 
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of His divinity; others, that in this lay His 
divinity ; and others again, that this saying 
represents the highest point of s^)iritual achieve- 
ment in the most spiritual human soul. 

But though each of these explanationr may 
represent one aspect of truth, stili it appears as if 
humanity as a whole could not have attained this 
apprehension of a unity which embraces indi- 
viduality except by passing through a stage in 
which individuality was realised in isolation — 
that is, the stage of egotism and alienation. 

May we therefore regard sin as a necessary 
stage in progress.'* If so, it is, like suffering, 
inherent in the constitution of the world, and we 
are met by the double difficulty of believing in 
the benevolence of a Creator who could make a 
world in which suffering was not only an accident 
or an unavoidable consequence of sin, but a 
world of which sin and suffering were constituent 
elements. Could such a God be merciful or even 
just? Can we believe in Him as the moral 
ruler of the world ? 

Let us go back ’to reconsider what we mean 
by justice. The moral idea is not a simple indi- 
visible thing — it is a thing of parts ; it contains 
purpose ; it implies an unfolding in time — so that 
one cannot divide a moral act or a moral idea 
and ask whether one part or another is moral in 
itself. The very ideas of justice, of punishment, 
of pardon, of hope, imply a relation of persons 
and acts oc of intentions, and imply a process 
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which we cannot understand except under the 
idea of time. Purpose, for instance, implies a 
beginning and an end, a process, a personal and 
an impersonal idea, a worker and his means of 
production, and, a final term, the realisation of 
the purpose through the means. So justice 
implies a right or wrong between at least two 
people, and the final realisation of the right 

If we then arbitrarily separate any one of 
these ideas from the rest, we cannot possibly find 
in the part so separated the complete moral idea ; 
and as all parts are essential, the moral idea is 
not there at all. The agent without the material, 
the material without the agent, both without an 
end for which they are combined, cannot exhibit 
the idea of purpose.; and the mere point at issue 
without any persons or final realisation of the 
right cannot display justice. 

When we ask therefore whether the universe 
is moral, we must consider the universe as a 
whole ; it would be meaningless to separate the 
natural universe from man with his moral ideals 
struggling to gain gradual realisation. We must 
frame our question on larger lines, and ask 
whether the total scheme of things, including 
nature and man, what has been and what is to 
be, is moral. And when we have thus put the 
question, we see from the nature of the case that 
we cannot answer it, for we know only an infini- 
tesimal part of the universe; and even if we 
knew all that the universe contains and conjee- 
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tured all that is past, we still should know but a 
little part of the whole, for we should not know 
the future. Now if the ntoral purpose is a pur- 
pose that runs through the universe, it cannot be 
complete until the universe itself is complete — 

that is, until the universe-in-time comes to an end. 

• 

§ 2.' We cannot judge whether (he universe is 
moral or not, whether pain is undeserved or not, 
whether it is fruitless or not, and in effect we do 
not know wAai sin ts,^ while we are ignorant on 
three main points : — 

{a) What the end is going to be ; 

(d) What individuality is ; 

(t) How far time changes the qualities of 
things. • 

(a) The consideration of morality, of moral 
ideals and moral obligation, leads us straight out 
of ourselves and our present condition, for it 
implies a relation between ourselves and some- 
thing outside us which is nqt yet made actual. 
But if we take merely a part of that which has 
become actual and question whether that isolated 
part is moral, the reply is neither yes nor no, for 
the question is meaningless, as meaningless as if 
we ask whether a green leaf is green in itself, 

* Cf, Julian of Norwich: “And after this I saw God in a Point . . . 

by which sight I saw that He is in all things. I beheld and considered, 
seeing and knowing in sight, with a soft dread, and thought, fVAat i> 
sm / For I saw truly that God doeth ail-thing . . . and I was certain 
He doeth no sin. And here I saw verily that sin is no deed : for in all 
this was not sin shewed * ** {Revel^ims of Divine Love^ ch. xi.). 
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apart from the light by which it is seen and the 
eye which sees it. We cannot even know the 
moral of a book unless we read it to the end, 
for it may be that the consummation of the 
whole will reveal to us an altogether new con- 
ception without which this problem could not be 
solved. ' 

{d) And again it is vain for us to reason from 
our conception of individual suffering when we 
understand individuality so little. Whether the 
individual is a complete existence in himself is a 
question which occurs in many ways to minds of 
different men and nations. The Indian doctrine 
of Karma is an attempt to explain all suffering as 
deserved, by the theory that a man suffers, in one 
life for what he has done in a previous incar- 
nation, though he has no memory of that fmrm^ 
life. But such entire absence of memory would 
mean a different consciousness-^— in effect, a new 
man ; so that one can only consider the two lives 
as two separate inc^ividuals, united by nothing Imt 
the simple fact that the second bore the penalties 
or received the gain merited by the first ; and 
this is no more and no less “just” than any other 
case in which one man receives the reward of the 
good or ill deeds of another. 

But is one individuality really a complete 
unity in itself and completely separated from 
others ? We have already referred to the case 
of Mr. Hanna. Before his complete recovery 
he had alternations of personality. . In the one 
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ccndidkin tie had all the memories that belonged 
to his life before the accident, in the other the 
memory only of that which he had experienced 
subsequent to it His friends took pains to give 
the one self the completest possible news of the 
(tther self, and whenever he emerged into the 
first condition* he was encouraged to struggle 
against the return of the younger self. But the 
sti^gle was so intense that he felt it to be un- 
bearable, and at the crisis found his choice lay 
between eith^ giving up any aspiration after his 
eeu’lier life or accepting both strands of conscious- 
ness as equally himself. He determined to 
accept both personalities* and carefully learnt all 
that was necessary to make the memories of the 
one life fill up the gaps left in the consciousness 
of the other. From that time he alternated no 
more and discarded neither of the two threads 
of life. It appears from these and other similar 
psychological observations, that there can e^dst 
in us two distinct threads of memory, emotion, 
and character which are not mutually conscious 
of each other; and Mr. Hanna’s case proves 
that after the two have been separated they can 
be agmn reunited. If this is a matter of experi- 
ence, it is not then unthinkable that a group of 
human beings in a family, a group of men 
in a nation or a church, indeed the whole race 
of man and conscious beings, can be part of 
a larger self ; so that what we call individuality 
might be only a temporary, apparent, and felt 
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isolation of some one thread of memor^i sea* 
sation, emotion, and will. We know there are 
such diverse threads of thought and feeling 
in ourselves ; tendencies hostile to, and evm 
destructive of one another; is it not possible 
that there is a larger unity of which individu* 
alities are but separated strands 'of thought or 
even of feeling ? It is difficult to understand 
how creatures of a low degree of consciousnc» 
can be even as independent as we ourselves ; in 
order to account for the very existence of some 
phenomena which we observe in them, it seems 
necessary to postulate more than their own dim, 
blurred consciousnesses. 

Let us take a very simple instance. A chicken 
came out from the egg so malformed that it pas 
necessary to kill it. It is not perfectly easy to 
kill a newly • hatched chicken, and the mind 
of the killer revolted against- the deed, fed* 
in§ the cruelty involved in the creation of a 
creature so soft and tender which lived only In 
order that it might suffer and die, and had not 
one moment of pleasurable life. But when the 
chicken was dead the slayer began to reflect that 
the consciousness of such a creature is vei^ 
rudimentary. It is questionable whether it 
had any conscious suffering, certainly it could 
have no memory of it. The intensely conscious 
spectator who killed the chicken to shorten this 
sudertng probably suffered much more than the 
chmken. The sensation, the root, and cause 
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of the pain, appeared to be in the chicken ; 
Injt the consciousness of it to be all in the 
spectator. Suffering here seems to be strangely 
#^buted. 

'■ Now let us suppose that in handling .the 
chicken the spectator’s hand was torn by a 
Ixramble, and that the wound were discerned by 
some ’intelligent creature too limited in mere size 
and power of observation to realise the connec- 
tion of brain and finger ; the compassion of such 
a creature would be all directed to the finger 
where the sensation originated, not to the con- 
sciousness of which the seat was out of siglit, but 
where the hurt was reafly both felt and known. 
Does anything analogous take place in the case 
of a creature with undeveloped self-consciousness, 
whose half-conscious suffering is realised not by 
itself, but by some more developed mind ? ^ 

(c) In effect then we find we know very little 
about individuality when we think of it as in any 
way isolated or independent. Perhaps we under- 
stand time even less. There is a tendency in 
modern philosophy’to overlook the importance of 
time ; to claim that imperfection or suffering in 
the past is as imperfect as imperfection in the 
present. Now this denial that time produces 
any change in quality is totally in opposition to 
direct feeling and experience which is to the 

^ Cf. this with the mystical presentation of Christ, impossible,” in so 
far as He is glorified, but possible in His members still upon earth. Is this 
spiritual imagination of the mystic really an intellectual percepdem of a 
higher order ? . 
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effect that present bliss is even heightened by the 
remembrance of past pain : 

Sleep« after toyle, port after stormie seas, 

Ease after warre, death after life does greatly please. 

But present happiness is admittedly clouded by 
the expectation of pain in the future. The dentisr 
behind and the dentist before us has a' very 
different effect upon our enjoyment. Conversely, 
past bliss has an added poignancy of sorrow, 
future bliss a greater radiancy of happiness. 

Many would question whether anything analo- 
gous can be said of sin, whether the happiness 
of a converted soul is increased by the sense 
of how great a sin has been pardoned ; yet 
our Lord said, “to- whom little is forgiven the 
same loveth little," and St. Paul seems to draw 
a heightened sense of God’s love, therefore a' 
heightened bliss, from the very .fact that he felt 
himself to have been the chiefest of sinners : so 
too “there is more joy in the presence of the 
angels of God ” in heaven and among His lovers 
on earth pver one sinner that fepenteth than over 
ninety and nine who need no repentance. Cer- 
tainly the prospect of sin to come would be 
destructive of happiness in a way that sin past 
would not. 

Thus as the tinkling bell on a horse changes 
its note as a vehicle approaches, is opposite, or 
passes farther from us into the distance, so to 
human consciousness living under conditions of 
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time, events change their quality or their intensity 
according as they are past or future. 

It is often said that eternity i..*an everlasting 
“now” in which “was and is and will be are but is.” 
But if eternity were a simple “ now ” it would be 
more limited than time. As Hegel points out, 
the true infinity, does not exclude the finite. So 
the trite eternity does not exclude the distinctions 
of time. Indeed, it seems more than probable 
that there is something in eternity that we do not 
at present understand and can in no way express 
even in thought. 

§ 3. If then we canilot judge whether the 
world is or is not moral because we do not yet 
know i^hat the result will be,, because we do not 
understand what individuality is, nor what time 
is, of what use is philosophy.^ It merely ends 
in agnosticism. 

It is evident that a great deal of philosophy 
does end either in doubt of religion or in doubt 
of philosophy itself — either In certainty of its 
methods and despair of any result, or in doubt of 
the methods themselves. But is this perhaps the 
result of misconceiving the object of philosophy ? 

What do we conceive philosophy in this sense 
to be ? Plainly, a theory of the universe ; not 
of the material universe alone, nor of the psycho- 
logical universe alone, but of those ethereal yet 
embodied existences also which we call art and 
religion. 
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Do we then expect our philosophy to be a 
complete and definite scheme of the universe, or 
do we expect it to be an indication of certain 
great lines of truth which go on into infinity ? 

We may illustrate these two conceptions of 
philosophy by two maps successively made of a 
buried temple, one by French,* the other by 
English excavators. The French turned the 
ground up here and there ; found here a door, there 
a chamber, here the beginning of a colonnade, 
and joyfully planned out a symmetrical temple. 
The English excavators cleared the whole 
ground plan, mapped out every foundation they 
could discover, wall and pillar and statue, and 
indicated what had probably existed by dotted 
lines. When compared the maps were not 
much alike, for that which was completed on a 
French view of symmetry was found not at all 
to correspond with the facts of the disinterred 
foundation. 

But our temple of the universe is partly buried 
under the dust and sand of epochs past ; it soars 
up into the skies beyond our measurement, and 
away from us stretch great cloisters and colon- 
nades into darkness, with dim statues whose faces 
we cannot clearly descry : and our philosophy 
cannot possibly be true if it maps out the universe 
as though it were all in sight and could be measured 
in its actual proportion. We can but indicate its 
general plan, not exactly measure its length and 
breadth and depth and height. 



A. THE M(?RAL DEUAnD—Coniinued 
CHAPTER IV 

EXISTENCES IMPLIED IN MORALITY 

§ I. We must remember that although we have 
spoken of the moral ideal *as being something not 
yet fully realised, yet that this moral ideal is just as 
much ^ fact in the universe as the existence of 
any natural object — a stone or tree — a fact indeed 
far more powerful in its effects than most material 
things, for that which is in a sense visionary is 
not therefore ineffectual. The repentance which 
has built a cathedral is no less a fact than the 
stones and mortar of which the* cathedral is made ; 
and if the cathedrsd, as a great architect once 
said, “brings people to their knees,” it is because 
a sense of the Divine framed mere stones and 
mortar into a language which speaks out their 
inspiration to human hearts. 

We have seen in the previous chapter that the 
very existence of moral ideals and moral obliga- 
tion points to something outside the natural course 
of the world, to a beyond — present, past, and 

209 P 
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future. Though moral ideals are facts, yet in so 
far as we look only on what has been realised in 
the world, there is an incompleteness about them. 
The system to which they belong is not yet de- 
veloped. Thus the moral world is not a wholly 
different world from the physical world, but a 
world inclusive of the physical, apd physical facts 
take new proportions in it, and a new ’aspect. 
They do not form, as in natural science, the whole 
material to be correlated ; they are only a part of 
the whole, and they are only of importance in re- 
lation to feeling and to conduct. Our idea of 
justice may be called visionary, but the solid 
physical facts involved in the execution of justice 
— the murder, the apprehension, the jury and the 
judge, the death of the condemned crimihal — are 
all a special grouping of facts under this concep- 
tion ; it is justice which has built the prison wall 
and raised the scaffold. The physical facts gain 
their importance and derive their very existence 
from the “visionary” concepts. So the whole 
view of the world as moral implies that it is not 
only a collection of physical* things, governed by 
physical law, reasonable, and capable of being 
understood by reason, but that these physical 
things are part of a moral scheme, of a world in 
which moral ideas are active forces. 

What then are the principles, the laws hidden 
from observation but open to reason which are 
necessary to form these facts into a moral system 
Kant summed up the assumptions which were 
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needed to render the moral world a coherent 
whole, as God, the soul, and immortality. Our 
idea of justice, for instance, demands that right 
doing shall bring happiness, but since in this life 
such justice miscarries, wc need to believe in an 
immortal life in which the perfect justice of God 
may be worked otit.’ 

If then these assumptions are necessary to 
morality as an ordered system, are we justified in 
treating them as established truths ? 

Now we saw earlier that the whole coherence 
of physical facts as a scientific system depends 
upon the assumption of a principle which we can 
never observe in external nature — the law of 
causation* Unless everything had a cause, and 
unless the same cause always produced the same 
effect, there would be no system in Nature but 
a mere chaos. We cannot observe the actual 
causal link in things outside us, and we cannot 
prove by simple observation that the same cause 
always produces the same effect, for it often 
appears to be otherwise. Nevertheless, if we 
steadily hold to this principle in the face of 
apparent failure our system becomes coherent. 

This is a legitimate process in science ; in fact, 
it is only through these assumptions that science 

* It is interesting to notice in this connection the development of belief 
in immortality among the Jews. Through disheartening experience the 
pious Israelite clung to the idea that God rewarded righteousness and 
?»J)unished the ungodly in this life ; and it needed the stress of religious 
persecution to compel him finally to the hypothesis of a future life to which 
other less spiritual nations had earlier attained. 
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exists. Is it not therefore also legitimate, if 
we take a moral view of the world at all, to 
assert as true that which we must necessarily 
assume when we regard morality as a coherent 
system ? 

In the physical world we assume the same 
reason as we find in our own mind. In the moral 
world we have an equal right * to assume a wisdom 
which works for an end, and that end good. We 
ourselves have an idea of an end, a goal to which 
all things work ; an idea of final good is implied 
in all our moral action ; we have a right then to 
assume in the universe this same principle of 
wisdom, infinitely larger and more originative 
than human wisdom, even as the reason in the 
universe is greater and more creative than the 
human reason. 

' It may be urged that we have not the same right to assume the truth 
of our moral as of our intellectual principles : for we only want the latter 
to hold true of the phenomenal world of our experience, made up of our 
perccj)tions. But what chiefly concerns us about our moral principles is to 
know if we have a right to apply them to a world which lies beyond our 
perceptions ; it is not enough to know that they apply to the world as it 
appears to us, though this is enough to know about our scientific principles. 
But we want to know if our moral principles will go on being true when 
the shadows of the world have passed away ; that they represent an eternal, 
not merely a temporal view of the world ; whereas it does not concern us 
to know if our scientific principles represent any distinct “absolute ” truth. 
How can we then, on the same lines of reasoning, count the moral principles 
as absolutely true ? 

The difference is not so great as it seems. We do need to apply 
our intellectual principles to a “beyond” before man was born on the 
earth and after he ceases to exist ; and in either case we believe that 
intellectual or moral principles will be true in the same measure in which 
we apprehend truth. Wherever we come across one and one in the uni* 
verse, abstractly they will l>c two, and wherever we come across abstract 
justice it will be the same kind of justice that we know now. 
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§ 2. But it may be objected that moral facts 
can give us no sure basis of experience. It may 
be said that since morality is evolved it is still in 
process of evolution. If so, it is no use taking 
our present ideas of morality as fundamental 
facts because they may be completely altered 
by evolution. » 

But to say this is completely to misunderstand 
the nature of evolution, which is not a process of 
altering fundamental principles, but of carrying 
them out to their furthest results. 

The evolution of morality could not possibly 
mean its fundamental alteration, but the following 
out of its fundamental principle into greater 
detail, as Christ’s version of the Law was a de- 
velopment of the Commandments. 

But it may be said : “ This would be a sound 
argument if all men were agreed as to funda- 
mental moral principles ; but moral principles vary 
from age to age and from nation to nation. 
What national morality shall we take as a 
standard, and at what period of history ” 

Now it simply i^ not true that fundamental 
principles of morality differ at different times and 
among different nations. The practice and habits 
may differ at different times and among different 
nations ; there may be immoral periods of history 
where morality is disregarded ; there may be un- 
moral periods, when a nation, like a child, is not 
old enough to understand, and a nation may pos- 
sibly continue with a minimum morality like an 
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idiot or the lower kinds of animals ; but in so far 
as nations own a morality the fundamental pre- 
cepts are singularly alike, though they may have 
different developments and circumstantial form. 

The fundamental moral ideas of honesty, of 
good faith, of generosity, of justice, of duty, of 
courage, of self-sacrifice, of love, of temperance, 
of purity, of obedience, of piety, remain from age 
to age and nation to nation, though their applica- 
tion may alter and their proportion vary. 

It may be that nations, like the Arabs at 
present, recognise the obligation of honesty or 
faithfulness only towards their own friends, and 
consider it a thing to be proud of to cheat or 
thieve and lie on their behalf; that some re- 
cognise the duty of faith, generosity, self-sacrifice 
towards guests in what appears to us a dispro- 
portionate degree, and repudiate any such duty 
where we consider it indispensable ; yet however 
limited the application, the core of the virtue is 
still always the same, and the evolution is in the 
line of extended kpplication, or of more careful 
definition of the proportionate importance of 
different principles in a conflict of duties. 

We are tempted to exclaim "how modern!” 
when Ptah-hetep, of four thousand yecu^s ago, 
charges us to avoid bad temper, “ for when a 
man takes Justice for his guide and walks in her 
ways there is no room in his soul for bad 
temper ” ; * or to say “ how advanced ! ” when 

^ The Maxims of Ptah-ketep^ Xllth Dynasty, 
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Mr. Andrew Lang shows us the Australian 
aborigines condemning the selfish person as the 
“uninitiated.”' It is not really modern nor 
advanced, because it is neither old nor new, but 
eternal. 

But again it may be urged that morality is not 
a fundamental feict of the universe, since it has 
come into being comparatively late and as a mere 
idea of the human species ; it only begins to 
exist as a result of the higher development of 
consciousness. 

This fact does not render the idea of morality 
any less fundamentally true however, nor any less 
an essential element of the universe as a whole. 
We do not prove that moral ideas are fanciful 
and purpose a figment because they do not come 
into actuality until the higher stages of evolution 
are reached. 1 1 is the last term of a development, 
not the first, which interprets the whole. If we 
separate the creation from man we find indeed 
that it is morally imperfect ; but it is this separa- 
tion, this limitation, which is still at fault. Man, 
and the thoughts of man, his moral ideas as much 
as his consciousness or even his body, are on one 
side part of Nature and the result of the evolution 
of the universe. 

Thus for the present argument we do not need 
to reckon with the origin and growth of morality, 
nor the permanence or universality of definite 
moral principles ; the experiences which we have 

• ^ Tfu Making of Religion^ p. 235. 
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taken as a basis are the simple facts of the 
distinction between good and evil, the existence 
of moral ideals, and the recognition of moral 
obligation. 

§ 3. If for the existence of morality the ideas 
of God, the soul, and immortality are necessary, 
for the actualisation of morality another assump- 
tion is essential, namely, the existence of power 
to fulfil the moral law. 

The moral law is in a sense external to the 
soul ; it is a word from outside, for it is as much 
affirmed by the man who disobeys it as by the 
man who obeys it. \^hen a man pursues evil 
with the consciousness that it is evil, he recognises 
something which is* in opposition to his will and 
his pleasure no less clearly than when he sacri- 
fices his pleasure to choose the good. In dis- 
obeying, as much as in obeying) he assents to the 
law that it is “ holy and just and good.” But it 
is not until his wiy is what Kant calls “ a holy 
will," that is, utterly identified with the law, that 
the law ceases to be in some sense external. 

But how can this externality be overcome ? 
Man’s natural will is not identified with the law : 
how has he power to conform himself to it ? 

Two answers have been given to this question 
by the great religions and moralities dl the world. 
On the one hand, it is affirmed that man * can 

* If not the individual man» at any rate the race of men gradually work- 
ing upwards : or the individual man through successive reincarnations. 
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by his own effort ultimately conform his will to 
the law of righteousness ; on the other, that man 
can only conform himself to the law of righteous- 
ness through power imparted to him by God. 

Thus Buddhism teaches that this possibility of 
perfect holiness can be workea out by human 
kind. Through successive transmigrations the 
Buddha Gautama worked out his Karma, and 
entered upon a state void of emotion or desire or 
any of the active and disturbing elements of life 
— that state of being which is nothingness. And 
this attainment is theoretically possible to all men : 
indeed no other end than Nirvana is possible; 
but by what power any soul with an increasing 
Karmc\^ of evil habit can take the first upward 
step is unexplained. If a downward path is once 
begun each successive life must begin at a worse 
advantage, and there is no doctrine in Buddhism of 
an external powen which can make a man’s burden, 
like Christian’s, roll off his back, and set him 
strengthened on his upward, way.* Man must 
work out his own salvation, but there is no “ God 
who works in him to will and to do." 

This difficulty in Buddhism is a difficulty in all 
forms of religious belief, under whatever name 
they appear, which place man with his simply 
natural powers, tainted and diseased as we know 
them to b#face to face with the law of perfection. 

In opposition to this we have the answer of 

^ There are of course teachers or masters of different degrees who will 
help by discipline and instruction. 
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Christianity, which is echoed by many God-seek- 
ing souls of all ages and creeds, that it is impos- 
sible for the tainted human soul to renew its own 
life ; that man needs redemption from past sin 
and the power of a divine life to enable him to 
rise to a life of righteousness. 

The two answers which are^ given to this 
problem must in the ultimate resort rest on ex- 
perience ; they will be given in all kinds of ways ; 
the Jew may dictate the words in which the 
Christian will entreat — 

Purge me with hyssop, and I shall be clean : 

Wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow. 

Create in me a clean lieart, O God ; 

And renew a right spirit within me. 

And pagan instruotion, pagan sacrifice,* pagan 
communion may bear witness to the same inner 
experience that redemption is needed, and the 
communication of a divine life is possible. 

It is only such a belief which can bring com- 
fort to those who, jhrough the condemnation of 
society, have been brought to know their own 
extremity, or to those who have become conscious 
of weakness and possibilities of sin as fundamental 
if less manifested. But the impossibility of self- 
renovation may be less apparent but no less real 
for those who are so blinded by respectability 
that they comfortably believe they are going to 
leave the world better than they found it. 

§ 4. If then redemption from sin is a demand 
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of the moral consciousness, is not there also a 
demand for redemption from the suffering and 
death which are so intimately and mysteriously 
connected with sin ? 

But if we simply believed that the time was 
coming when all suffering would cease to exist, 
that would not, remove the contradiction between 
the nloral ideal of perfection and the imperfection 
of the universe as we know it, fo- there would 
still remain the vast past of sin and pain. 

Past sin and past suffering mar th^ perfection 
of the universe, though they do not mar it in the 
same way as present sin or suffering ; to say this 
would be to deny the* reality of any idea of 
process. 

Process indeed is a thing belonging to time, 
but- since it exists at all, it must exist in eternity ; 
it cannot be annihilated by the expansion of time 
into eternity, for. then the sin or suffering which 
has been “ overcome ” in the course of time and 
history would be equally prevalent with that 
which overcame it. If the earlier barbaric stages 
of the world were’ in time overcome, yet even 
though time itself should in a sense disappear, 
it cannot be so blotted out that eternity can be a 
“ now ” in which barbarism is still existent. 

But though past evil is not the same as present 
evil, it is still a blot on perfection, unless in its 
relation to the whole it assumes some altogether 
different quality. The whole moral conscious- 
ness revolts against the idea of unjust or useless 
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suffering ; but though much or even most of the 
suffering we see has the appearance of being un- 
merited or fruitless, yet we have found reason to 
suspect that our narrow and limited view of in- 
dividuality is not an absolute truth, and that 
therefore the justice of suffering is a deeper thing 
than we know, and the fruitfulness* of suffering a 
wider thing than we can measure. Thus we find 
that it is unreasonable to rebel, if we take a 
sacnificial view of the universe, against suffering 
as unmerited and uncompensated. 

Yet even so we are driven to ask why should 
life involve a process which is so imperfect ? Why 
should imperfect means be taken of arriving at 
an ultimate good ? How can suffering be the 
only means which omnipotent Love has at com- 
mand ? We cannot tell ; but we know that all 
philosophies which do not recognise that there is 
a taint in the world prove themselves shallow 
and superficial. This is no difficulty raised by 
religion ; it is a difficulty in the world of experi- 
ence with which philosophy or religion has to 
deal, from which many philosophies and religions 
try in vain to escape, but which the Christian 
religion openly recognises, for it is no part of 
Christianity to minimise evil, or to call it “ non- 
existent'” or “negative.” But while it cannot 
unveil the Eternal Perfection which it asserts, it 
may by partial revelation indicate the nature of 
this unveiling. 

Let us see what it is that the moral conscious- 
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ness demands in this respect for its complete 
satisfaction. 

It would find complete satisfaction only in 
knowing that pain was the best and most perfect 
means to the most perfect end, and pain had, so 
to speak, another side than that which we see ; 
that as pain, as evident evil, it could be redeemed 
so that we should see it as forming part of some 
perfect thing, and that it had only seemed evil 
because we viewed it in abstraction. 

The keynote of Hegel’s philosoohy is found 
in the word “ aufgehoben.” The meaning of 
“ heben ” is “ to raise,” and of " aufheben ” “ to take 
away ” ; but the meaning of aufgehoben ” is also 
“preserved.” We find the unity of these two 
oppoSed ideas — “ taken away ” and “ preserved ” — 
in the idea of transformation ; for transformation 
implies both continuity and change. Apply this 
conception here ; in order to satisfy our idea of 
perfection the evil element must be aufgekoben" 
that is, it must be “ taken away,” for as pain or as 
evil it must exist no more, 6 r the universe will be 
still imperfect ; but it must be at the same time 
“preserved,” that is, it must be transformed, so 
that its having been, and even its imperfection 
must be a part of supreme perfection. 

If there is a power by which sorrow can be so 
tempered that it “ reaches us like a solemn joy ” ; 
if we can “rise on stepping-stones of our dead 
selves to higher things,” then there is such a 
transforming power in the universe, and it is 
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this power which the moral consciousness de- 
mands. 

§ 5. Let us then briefly see what conclusions 
we have reached through the consideration of the 
moral facts of the universe. 

We have seen that it is as necessary for philo- 
sophy to take account of the facts of morality as 
of any other cosmic existences, and that philo- 
sophy cannot consider facts except as part of a 
system. Yet experience must recognise that the 
facts of morality are by themselves incomplete, 
and if they belong to a system they involve 
for their completion the ’existence of a spiritual 
power of righteousness which we cannot conceive 
as less than personal, and whom therefore we 
must call God. 

Moreover, the moral demand for perfection 
must imply some justification of. the incomplete- 
ness of justice here, some restitution of all things ; 
and the obligation of the moral law demands the 
existence of a power to fulfil it — a power there- 
fore which can transform the evil which meets us 
in an immediate experience. 

These are briefly the results we have arrived 
at, but we note that as we ascend into a higher 
region of things our argument involves more and 
more an element of choice. 

Even when we considered the scientific facts 
of the universe we saw that the development of 
our philosophy depended on a sense of the value 
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> of certain ideas ; we could fix our attention simply 
on the chain of causes and effects, and rest con- 
tented with the scientific explanation of the uni- 
verse ; but if origin and purpose seemed to us 
supremely important we must necessarily go 
beyona the limits of scientific thought. 

. Thus again, though we ail must come across 
the existence of moral facts and ideas in the 
world, it may be that we do not all consider them 
of sufficient importance to reason that they must 
be parts of a complete moral system, .‘^uch a con- 
clusion may reach our mind with no insistence ; 
we even may class moral ideas with illusions and 
imagination, not with the fundamental forces of 
the world. 

As We proceed we find that the element of 
choice must again appear, inasmuch as our experi- 
ence of life is determined in one way or angther 
by our desires, emotions, and actions. Whether 
a man thinks he is able b) his own power to con- 
form his will to the law of righteousness will 
evidently depend on the exteflt of his aspiration 
and failure, or his consciousness of failure. 

Once more, we have said that though 'morality 
may vary, fundamiental principles of morality 
remain the same. 

But, as we have before indicated, it is possible 
to return on the track, and to deny the reality of 
moral obligation.* For there is a philosophy of 

* This is quite distinct from transgressing moral obligations ; the trans- 
gressor recognises and defies the obligations. 
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conduct which substitutes an ideal of self-develop- 
ment for a theory of duty, and it is obvious that 
the conclusions which are based on the concep- 
tion of moral obligation will carry no conviction 
to a man whose ideal is primarily that of self- 
development. 

It is impossible here to deal with the con- 
clusions which would result if We followed out 
all these alternatives. It is enough to show that 
choice must necessarily play a part in our reason- 
ing as we ascend from the world of externally 
determined facts to the universe of moral exist- 
ence. Reason cannot remain a bare intellectual 
faculty ; it must become a faculty of judgment 
dealing with the question of values. 



B. .THE SPIRITUAL REALITIES 
CHAPTER V 

% 

TESTS OK SPIRITUAL EXPERIENCE 

§ I. But all this moral evidence for religion is 
indirect evidence : for our argument is based on 
the implications which are involved in the very 
existence of morality : and we have shown how 
the assumptions which mofality forces us to make 
may be compared to the assumptions of causation 
in the natural world. 

But although we do not derive the conception 
of causation from external N*ature, it is not an 
imaginary creation of the human mind, for we 
have immediate experience of causation in the 
action of our own wills. We probably first realise 
that we are ourselves and “ other than the things 
we touch” when we realise that we can exert force.* 
It is in ourselves, not in nature, that we have 
the experience of productive power, which is 
then assumed to exist in external nature, and 

^ Cf. Multiple Personality^ p. 1 02. 

22s Q 
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in virtue of which, Nature becomes to us a 
systematic whole and our knowledge of it becomes 
science. 

Have we then in the same way any immediate 
experiences corresponding to the assumptions 
required by morality ; or is the indirect evidence 
of morality the only evidence we have of spiritual 
realities ? 

It is undeniable that many people in all ages 
and professing many creeds have believed that 
they had such an immediate experience of spiritual 
realities ; and we shall presently have to enquire 
whether the nature of these spiritual realities 
corresponds to the mofel demands. But we are 
first confronted with a preliminary question, 
namely, whether it is necessary that such experi- 
ences should be universal if they are to have the 
force of evidence. 

It is clear that an immediate sense of spiritual 
existences is not an experience universally recog- 
nised. One cannot say that all men are conscious 
of spiritual experiences, as one can say that all 
men are conscious of determfhing their voluntary 
actions. Yet if the things experienced are 
realities and not the "subjective” results of 
individual imagination, why should they not be 
universally recognised ? 

There are several ways of accounting for 
experiences which are asserted with conviction 
by a few, but unrecognised by the greater part of 
mankind. 
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In the first place, the supposed experience may 
be a delusion or a mistake. If a fever patient 
sees a figure where other people see none, it is 
probable he is under a delusion ; or, even if 
several people assert that they have seen a sea 
serpent, and the majority of naturalists are sure 
that there is no sea serpent, it is probable that 
those who said tliey saw it were mistaken. They 
saw something no doubt, but that .something was 
not a sea serpent ; they misinterpreted their experi- 
ences. So there are many who asset t that St. 
Paul was under a delusion caused by a sunstroke 
when he saw a vision and heard a voice, and that 
those who believe that they have been released 
by the Spirit of God from the power of the devil 
have ex*perienced something no doubt, but mis- 
interpret their experience. 

But there are two tests' which may be used to 
differentiate mistJ^tes from delusions, and both 
from unusual experiences. 

{a) The first is the extent and effect of the 
delusion. 

If the person who believed that he saw a sea 
serpent also believed that he heard the 'sea ser- 
pent and that he felt the sea serpent collide with 
the ship he was in, the experience would not be a 
simple mistake, but either a delusion or a very 
unusual but real experience ; and again, if the 
effect of an unusual experience is to produce a 
higher degree of effectiveness and rationality, it 
is the less likely to be a delusion due to some 
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disordering of the mind. Although for instance 
it is not unusual for a sunstroke to change a sober 
man into a drunkard, it is very unusual for it to 
change a Saul into a Paul. Thus in St. Paul’s 
case we have to choose between the alternative 
of a very unusual experience and a delusion with 
a very unusual effect. >- „ 

(3) Secondly, independent coincidence of ex- 
periences is a proof of reality. If a number of 
people under varying circumstances described 
the appearance of a sea serpent in the same way, 
it would be very unlikely that it was a mere 
delusion, and increasingly unlikely with each 
witness that it was a mistake. But people of all 
kinds and of all degrees of education describe 
their spiritual experiences in such a way that they 
are understood by each other ; and differences 
between races and tirhes pass away under the 
touch of the same overwhelming experiences. 
Thus, although it is no doubt the first impulse 
of a cautious mind to explain an unusual experi- 
ence as a mistake of a delusion, it is not necessarily 
the truest impulse. 

Now the fact that certain experiences are 
not universal, may be due to different degrees 
of perception or of reason. Certain minds are 
defective in their grasp of some of the ordinary 
principles of reason, or of perception of mathe- 
matical elements, or of moral principles, yet we 
do not say that perhaps the world is, after all, a 
chaos, perhaps there is no such thing as an angle. 
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perhaps the deliberate infliction of pain is not to 
be deprecated. Or it may be that an experience is 
unusual simply because it implies a higher degree 
of development than is usually found, or a vital con- 
dition of faculties which are apt to decay. Certain 
distinctions of colour seem to have been unper- 
t:eived by earlj; races, and are now unperceived 
by uncivilised races, and the sense of colour and 
perception of shades is a thing which can be 
developed even in the individual by exercise. 
Certain senses too are only at their height 
during the most robust years of life ; it is said 
that few people after the age of forty can hear 
the squeak of a bat. Vet in such cases we do 
not coynt heads and determine by a majority 
vote who is right and who is wrong ; for even 
when certain experiences^ are enjoyed only by a 
very small fraction of mankind, they are* not 
therefore unreal.* Thus the perception of the 
beauty of a picture by Fra Angelico, or a fugue 
by Bach, or a drama of Sophocles, is not a uni- 
versal experience : only a minute proportion of 
mankind can possitly appreciate these, produc- 
tions ; some even are blind, some are deaf and 
cannot even apprehend, far less appreciate. Yet, 
the colour, the music, and the words are there, 
and we believe the beauty and the art to be a 
reality, not a delusion. So too spiritual experi- 
ences may be unusual, because they depend on 
faculties seldom developed, or on a vital condition 
of the whole being, but seldom realised. 
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And lastly, certain facts may be true and 
may be universally recognisable and yet may 
be seldom experienced, because the necessary 
conditions may be difficult of attainment. Few 
people may be able to describe the opalescent 
rainbow cloud drifted over the Zambesi Falls, 
because few people have been {o the Zambesi! 
And it is possible likewise that many of us 
have no experience of certain spiritual facts, 
because we do not put ourselves into the con- 
ditions under which we could experience them ; 
because we give no time, no thought, or no credit 
to the subject ; and that thus we can keep our- 
selves apart from spiritual forces unless in God’s 
mercy they burst upon us like a catastrophe. 

But if there are cfoincident experiences asserted 
by St. Paul and St. Augustine, and by simple, 
sincere souls in our own day — common to kings 
and philosophers, to carpenters and fishermen, 
to Welsh miners of to-day and to mystic souls 
of the Middle Ages ; if there are people in 
the world who express themselves as being as 
sure of spiritual realities as of the material things 
which surround them, those are wilfully blind 
who do not at least examine these things. For 
the nature of agnostic and believer alike yearns 
for some answer to the pressing problems of the 
world, and there is no other answer that can 
satisfy the moral nature except to believe that 
there is a God who sitteth above the water-floods 
and remaineth a King for ever. 
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§ 2. The proof of the reality of spiritual experi- 
ences does not rest on universal recognition ; for 
spiritual perception may require special faculties, 
special development, or special conditions. Only 
those who acknowledge such ex^riences could 
be expected at all to say of what natuie the 
faculty or the conditions must be, and even these 
may b*e partly unknown, and the i onditions may 
not be wholly within a man’s powjr. A man 
may attempt to put himself in the right condition 
and yet receive no experience, and again, apart 
from his own effort, the experience may arrive ; 
just as a man might go to Japan to experience an 
earthquake and feel no 'shock, and some night 
might find his house shaking in a country village 
in Engfand. Indeed, one of ‘the great conditions 
which have been indicated by spiritual teachers, 
is the receptive rather tKan the active and. self- 
reliant attitude, the open ear, the child-like mind : 
yet, on the other hand, it is no less strongly 
asserted that effort and aspiration have their part, 
and that he who seeks will find. 

If the test of reality does not depend on uni- 
versal recognition, then we have to rek on the 
word of individuals as to their immediate per- 
ceptions ; and absolute conviction will only be 
produced by our own experience. 

But in what way, it may be asked, does such 
an argument differ from that which has been used 
to support all kinds of fantastic spiritual theories. 
Any charlatan may assert, “ The proof of my 
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teaching is my experience ; .put yourself under 
the conditions I lay down, and you will h?ive 
similar experiences ; or if not, it will be shown 
that you have not the necessary faculty of 
perception.” 

In form, indeed, our argument does not differ 
from any other argument which brings individual 
testimony to prove unusual experiences; All 
immediate experience implies right conditions 
and right faculties ; and only those who have the 
experience can know at all what the conditions 
and faculties are. 

But the great distinction lies in the place of 
these immediate experiences in our whole scheme 
of rational belief. We are not enquiring whether 
certain detached experiences can be proved by 
the testimony of comparatively few individuals ; 
but what we are asking* is whether the coincident 
experiences of these individual^ confirm the con- 
clusion at which we have already arrived on 
indirect evidence. 

We must therefore ask of what nature spiritual 
experiences must be if they aVe to correspond to 
the assuniptions of the moral nature ; and whether 
the experiences asserted are of this kind. 

§ 3. It is obvious that the inner experience must, 
in the first place, be an experience of some power. 

Our moral consciousness presents us, as we 
have seen, with two kinds of facts of apparently 
confiicting nature ; on the one hand, the ideals of 
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perfection and moral obligation ; on the other, 
the experience of evil. 

An elementary philosophic impulse towards 
unity often leads men to blur this opposition * to 
attempt to unify the contradiction by denying that 
any contrast exists. Thus popular Pantheism 
•bliterates the distinction between good and evil ; 
or Christian Science tries vainly to assert that evil 
does not really exist. Such systems do not recon- 
cile the contrast, they merely deny one element of 
it.' No solution can be found in such confusions 
of thought : there is no harmony of opposing 
elements except through some power which is 
more embracing and more real than either of the 
opposed existences. 

The moral demand for completeness makes 

us seek such a harmonising principle both within 

• 

^ We must notice that the Hegelian conception of (iod as the Absolute^ 
that is, as the .sum of all reality, goo" as well as evil, is not really of 
the same nature as the Pantheism with which it is often confounded, in 
which all distinction of good and evil is lost. Thus Mr. Balfour, in dis- 
cussing the Hegelian theory of the Absolute fn the Fotituiaiions of Beliefs 
p. 155, says: “ ... in its all-inclusive universality it” (f.e. the Absolute 
as identified with God) “hofds in sub[)ension, without preference and. 
without repulsion f (the italics arc mine) “every element ^like of the 
knowable world. Of these none, whatever he its nature, be it good or 
bad, base or noble, can be considered as alien to the Absolute : all are 
necessary and all are characteristic.” 

But this is a total perversion of the Hegelian principle, which is the 
transcending of immediate being. It would be a false Absolute which 
excluded preference and repulsion ; as it would, according to Hegel, l)e a 
false infinity which excluded time. And the Absolute which contains evil, 
must contain it as evil, that is, as repulsive, to be abhorred, to be contended 
against, as having no eternal “real” existence ; and in containing good, 
it must contain it as good, that is to say, as preferable, as desirable, and as 
“real.” 
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and without us ; without us, for the moral 
demand drives us to look beyond the simple, 
sharp contrasts of life in this world to a greater 
life beyond, where the injustices of this world will 
be righted and its imperfections restored ; and 
within us, for it impels us to look below our 
painful remembrances, our incomplete struggles 
after righteousness, to a power which is ible to 
transform the sin and the sorrow that is past, and 
to bring it into a unity of life with the perfect 
and the holy for which we yearn and for which 
we feel compelled to strive. We need to know 
this power therefore as an objective power with- 
out us, and as a power*" working for us ; yet our 
direct experience of it can only be a power work- 
ing within us. If then we can have *any im- 
mediate experience of this power, it must in the 
first* place be of the nature of inner experience ; 
experience of some power which is not ourselves 
and which is yet within us. 

But how would .the nature of such experiences 
differ from the simple ethical experiences of which 
we have already spoken.^ In our experience of 
life we stumble, as it were, across moral facts ; 
we are confronted by ideas, obligations, imper- 
fect realisations of perfection, which do not, we 
recognise, belong to the natural world ; they are 
facts of another order of things, yet in themselves 
they are but incomplete. They must belong to 
some system which we cannot wholly see. Now 
if we catch a glimpse of this system, if we have a 
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direct experience of the principle which binds 
these facts together, will it be like or unlike any 
which we know ? 

Let us imagine ourselves crossing over a desert 
where there are lying great stones of irregular 
shape and outline which have come down from 
the cliffs whichj rise above us : as we stumble 
among them we suddenly perceive that there 
are some which seem to show traces of ?. design 
and regularities of angle and side. Suddenly 
the idea strikes us that these stones have some- 
thing which differentiates them from the rest, 
something which relates them to each other ; 
we ponder them as tfiey lie, and suddenly 
before ys rises to the mind’s eye an edifice, 
a temple. Is it like the stones? It is like 
them because they are it^ constituent parts, but 
it is unlike them because of its essentially Meal 
nature. The temple consists of the stones, but 
it cannot be said to be like them, because the 
temple is the expression of, an idea, and the 
stones in becoming a temple have undergone 
a transformation, and become part of some 
great conception of beauty. The power which 
is able to transform them into a system is a 
power which itself belongs to some higher region 
of existence. 

Or again if we understand the chemistry of 
the human body, we know that the conjunction 
of these chemical elements implies the existence 
of some power through which they are kept 
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together, some power belonging to a region 
higher than the region of mere chemistry ; apart 
from the power which animates them they will 
change, and dissolution will take place. 

Just in the same way our ethical experiences 
show themselves to us as part of a system ; but the 
power through which they can* become a system 
is a power of a higher region than the mere 
ethical experiences themselves. 

We name this power according to the highest 
categories we know. We call it vital because life 
is the greatest transforming power in the objective 
world ; we call it spiritual because this is the 
greatest power we know within us ; and as 
regards its quality, we class it with the transform- 
ing power of love, which we know in the world of 
feeling. Love can transform our inner experiences 
of pain or sorrow, so that they become parts of a 
greater joy. The very quality of the experience 
changes, and wrong-doing between man and man 
can be so blotted out that we call down “ blessings 
on the falling out that all the more endears.” 

Thus then we apprehend intellectually the 
nature of the spiritual reality which we require to 
correspond to our moral nature. 

The reality must be a power transcending 
ethical facts and capable of transforming them. It 
must be a power within us, or we could not have 
immediate experience of it, and yet it cannot be 
our own, for the transformation which our ethical 
nature demands is the restitution of a universe 
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of things of which we ourselves are only an 
infinitesimal part. 

We shall have to think of this power by help 
of the greatest conceptions which our minds can 
reach. If we name it according to the highest 
categories that we know, we shall call it life, for 
U works the miracle of life, harmonising opposing 
elements, transcending lower laws ; but it is a life 
which belongs to a higher system than any life 
which we know, and we call it cherefore eternal 
life. 

Again we call it love, for in our own individual 
sphere of action we know that love effects such 
transformations. ' 

Finally we call it spirit, for spirit is the highest 
conception under which we • can combine the 
qualities which we have designated. Form, 
power, righteousness are all abstract terms ; they 
are powers and qualities of spirit, which is the 
greatest and most concrete ' reality we know. 

^ Cf. Hegel, The Dactrin^ of the Notion. 



B. THE SPIRITUAL .REALITIES 
— Contimied 

CHAPTER VI 

EVIDENCE OF SPIRITUAL REALITIES 

§ I. So far as we have arrived at an intellectual 
apprehension of spiritual experiences, it is evident 
that our definition' would exclude the marvels 
which sometimes haye been called spiritual. 
Supfernormal experiences or powers may be 
accompaniments or signs of spiritual realities, but 
are not themselves spiritual in any sense which is 
cogent to our preset purpose ; for the experience 
of spiritual reality must be an inner experience of 
a power which is not ourselves but which is able 
to transform moral experiences, to conform our 
will to the moral law, or in other words to 
sanctify it. 

We have next to ask what witness there is to 
experiences of the kind we have defined ; and we 
are answered by all records of conversion, sudden 
or gradual, in which the convert becomes con- 
scious at a moment, or through a long period of 

< 338 
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time, that he is in pontact with a spiritual power 
other than his own. This evidence is direct. 

But it may be said that although we call this 
evidence direct, our consciousness of the power is 
only subjective — we know it in ourselves ; and in 
thinking of it as something other than ourselves 
we may be misinterpreting a subjective experience. 

In Emitting ttiis we must admit that the same 
thing is true about our experience of the presence, 
ot the very existence of a friend. The external 
world, the. existence of any person in it, is known 
to us “ subjectively ” ; that they actually exist 
apart from us is an interpretation, and may be 
a misinterpretation of oar experience, but it is 
the only rational interpretation of it. Even so, 
this intdVpretation of spiritual experiences might 
theoretically be a misinterpretation, but is, as we 
have shown, the practical* rational interpretation 
of our inner ethicaj experience. 

Let us consider then an instance of this 
consciousness of spiritual power. In a dissolute 
age Colonel Gardiner was notorious in his regi- 
ment for his profligate life. When he was alone 
during some pause in a riotous evening, he sat 
down to read a book called The Christian Soldier, 
that he might amuse himself with it. He was 
aware of a light on his book, and looking up he 
saw a vision of the Crucified Christ, and with an 
inner or outer sense he heard the words, “O 
sinner! did I suffer this for thee, and are these 
the returns ? ” 
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The horror of sin overwhelmed him, and for 
some three months, during which he had little 
hope of salvation, he resolved to spend what was 
left to him of life in “ as rational and as useful a 
manner as he could.” At the end of that time 
he entered into a rapturous sense of the good- 
ness and mercy of God, in vfrhich he lived for 
seven years, leading a holy and disciplined life 
in that same regiment in which he had been a 
byword for his evil living, avoiding, after the 
manner of his time, a display of “enthusiasm,” 
serving as a gallant and beloved officer, and 
appearing to those who met him as “ so much the 
Christian, the well-bred man, and the universal 
friend.” The Divine power was consciously ex- 
perienced by Colonel Gardiner as more real than 
anything else in his life, for it effected a com- 
plete change in its most fundamental realities.* 

But let us turn to another instance well known 
to us all — the conversion of St. Paul, Again 
and again he asserts in the strongest terms 
this consciousness of a Divine Power — the Spirit 
of life, the Spirit of Christ, the Spirit of adoption 
dwelling in us, praying in us, transforming us, so 
that he can say of himself that he is dead, but 
that Christ lives in him. 

The instances we have given are signal in- 
stances of sudden yet permanent conversion, but 
such instances do not make up the total sum of 
experiences. Many have felt this consciousness 

^ Doddridge’s Life of Colonel Gardiner, 
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of a Divine Presence who have lost it again ; and 
many, on the otlier hand, who have had no 
supreme moment of perception have gradually 
realised through the course of struggling years, 
that there was a Power within them, moulding 
their will in spite of its weakness and infinite 
imperfections — a Power on which they might rest, 
through which Life and strength flowed into them. 

It may be contended that these “spiritual 
experiences ” are merely psychological phenomena 
subject to psychological laws, and of the same 
class as psychplogical phenomena which have 
obviously nothing to do with religious matters. 
A change of life is no doubt worked by “ repent- 
ance and faith,” but if we call these qualities in 
the vernacular “changing yo.ur mind,” and “ex- 
pectation,” how is the change so worked different 
from other psychological phenomena, from the 
conscious change, for instance, of the spendthrift 
to the miser ? 

The fact that spiritual experiences are psycho- 
logical phenomena and reselnble other psycho- 
logical phenomena Jias no more bearing on their 
being spiritual realities than the fact that a reforma- 
tory is a physical phenomenon has on the fact of 
its being also a manifestation of justice. A reality 
must manifest itself somehow, psychically or 
physically. F rom one point of view a reformatory 
is a material fact of bricks and mortar and so is 
a public - house, but as a moral phenomenon a 
reformatory and a public - house have entirely 
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different origins and value and purpose. So the 
fact that a man can completely change his mind 
is a psychological phenomenon common both to 
the spendthrift-turned-miser, and to Saul-become- 
Paul, or the drunkard-turned-Christian. But the 
question is not whether a man can turn from one 
kind of evil-living to another subtler and more^ 
dangerous kind of evil-living — be it miserly or 
self-righteous — but whether the whole life of a 
man who realises that he is tied and bound with 
the chains of sin, can be delivered and renewed 
only by the help of some higher life. Those who 
experience this change confess the consciousness 
of this higher life, and prove by their changed 
outlook and altered conduct that the spiritual 
reality is effective in .the region of the will, 

§ 2. The spiritual reality must be psycho- 
logically experienced through thought, emotion, 
perception. Each of these modes of experience, 
but especially the two latter, are liable to be 
confused with the spiritual reality itself. 

For example, in the book The Varieties of 
Religious Experience the emotional element in 
religious experience is grossly exaggerated at the 
expense of the intellectual. This is due to the 
unscientific method of the book, in which Pro- 
fessor James has predetermined the element of 
emotion as the differentiating element in religious 
experience, in striking opposition to the testimony 
of mystics and saints. He has consequently 
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selected those experiences in which the emotional 
element predominates and the intellectual element 
is in abeyance, and necessarily comes to the con- 
clusion that the saints are deficient in brains and 
practical power — a conclusion even ludicrous, 
when one looks back on the saints of the Jewish 
Church from the prophets to the Maccabees, and 
on the saints of the Christian Church from the 
Apostles to our own day. with the exception of 
jpst that specially neurotic class mainly of 
mediaeval saints whom Professor James has chiefly 
chosen lor study. 

It is true that emotion, rising to absolute rap- 
ture and falling at tim* to despair or resting 
in exquisite peace, is often characteristic of the 
saintly life, but on these joys the saints them- 
selves have never laid any chief stress, but have 
warned all those who are attracted by them of the 
dryness which ma,y follow. 

Julian of Norwich for instance describes how 
after God had shown her “ a sovereign ghostly 
pleasance,” she was “turned and left to myself in 
heaviness and wearihess of my life and irksome- 
ness of myself. . . . There was no comfort nor 
none ease to me but faith, hope, and charity ; and 
these I had in truth but little in feeling,” and she 
explains that “ This Vision was shewed me for 
that it is speedful to some souls to feel on this wise : 

sometime to be in comfort, and sometime to fail and 

% 

to be left to themselves. And both is one love.” * 

^ Revelations of Divine Love^ pp. 34, 35. 
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This strong consciousness of a personal spirit- 
ual power is sometimes accompanied in cases of 
intense feeling by experiences of another kind 
apparently in the region of sense. The obvious 
explanation would be that heightened emotion 
leads to subjective perception, but that these 
sense-impressions sometimes precede an emotional 
or intellectual conversion, like the^words heard by 
Saul, or the vision of the Crucified Christ to 
Colonel Gardiner. 

Without laying stress on such sensational 
experiences it must be allowed that here too we 
have among much variation a certain coincidence 
of experience. As those^ suffering from alcoholic 
or from morphia poisoning experience delusions 
of the same type, even though not precisely 
similar, so those who are spirit -intoxicated do 
not see or hear things precisely identical, but 
things of the same type, lights, harmonies, odours, 
transfigurations.' 

. . . joy that will not cease, 

Pure spaces clothed in living beams, 

Pure lilies of eternal peace,. 

Whose odours haunt my dreams. 

All these manifestations lead us to conclude 
that that which is possessing the soul makes it 
conscious in a high degree of spiritual powers 
primarily affecting the soul, and thence perhaps 
communicated to the senses. 

Such mystical experiences it may be said are 

* Thus Richard Rolle, an anchorite of the fourteenth century, distin- 
guishes three stages in contemplation — Warmth, Sweetness, and Melody. 
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the symptoms of .a diseased mind. But the stir- 
ring of the senses is not in itself a disease. We 
know that the sense appa/itions of morphia or 
alcohol are diseased, because we know from other 
proofs that body and mind are deteriorating ; and 
that though the delusions are not direct percep- 
•tions of evil powers they are the direct results of 
evil powers. But if the mind of a visionary is 
otherwise strong and wise as is frequently the 
case, and if the sensational experiences are the 
accompaniment of a character which is growing 
in strength and sincerity and sweetness, then we 
have no more reason to call the mind of a mystic 
diseased than the mind* of an artist, who experi- 
ences raptures which other men do not know. 

The mystics themselves do not lay great stress 
on sensational experiences, which even in a decep- 
tive sweetness may be* the work of the. devil 
instead of the ^vork of God ; nor on emotional 
experiences, which, however exquisite, are gifts 
which for the soul’s own health may be denied ; 
nor even on intellectual apprehension though God 
gives wisdom liberhlly, but what they do lay stress 
on is the attitude of the will, and the mystic 
union with the Divine which is as real, and some- 
times even more vital in times of “ dryness ” than 
in joy. 

§ 3. How then do these considerations affect the 
question of what the mind really apprehends under 
all or any of these forces ? The believer holds 
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that he is in contact with a spirit mightier than 
his own — with a Divine Spirit. The sceptic 
retorts that this conclusion cannot be reached on 
reasonable grounds. It is true that this con- 
clusion cannot be demonstratively proved like a 
fact within the scope of what we call exact know- 
ledge. But what are truly “ reasonable grounds ”, 
when our most certain conclusion <is the limitation 
of our knowledge ? How if our philosophy leads 
us to believe that we have only touched the lower 
notes of a scale whose completion our ears are too 
dull to hear ; that we are standing on the “ altar 
stairs that slope through darkness up to God ” ? 
How if all our knowledge and all our philosophy 
bring us to believe that what we know most truly, 
we know but as the beginning of things' which 
lead us every way beyond our reach ? 

For we are not living in a finite world at all ; 
everything we touch is really jhe centre of an 
infinite world although our knowledge of it is 
limited. The finiteness is in our knowledge and 
the forces under which we perceive existence, not 
in that which exists. * 

Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies — 

Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 

Little flow'er — but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 

I should know what God and man is. 

If we started at the heart of one small plan- 
tain that we pull up on the lawn, and thoroughly 
understood the relation and proportion, the 
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chemical properties, the laws of cohesion and 
gravitation, the colour, the growth, the life that 
is in it and its relation to the universe, we should 
feel the small star of green leaves leading us to 
the knowledge of stars r'.nd suns, back through 
the history of the past, on to the future, down to 
rfhe heart of life. • We could not understand what 
it is, and how it has come to be and continues in 
being, without knowing the laws that govern all 
things, and being brought back to the power that 
makes the world. 

If we start ihus at any centre in the material 
world we are led on to the conception of Infinite 
Power ; but if we take* into account not only a 
part of the world, that part which we call external 
and material, but the whole world, the universe 
of existence, including the inner world with its 
moral and spiritual experiences, we are led. on to 
see that this Infinite Power must be also a 
Spiritual Power. 

§ 4. Now, from whatever portion of experience, 
inner or outer, ouP consideration begins, we find 
one thing always bound up with it — that is, Per- 
sonality. We start from our own personality, the 
“ I ’’ which feels that which comes through the 
senses ; the “ I ” which thinks that which comes 
through the senses ; which is the unity of all 
experience to us, by virtue of which alone we 
know that the world exists. Yet when we come 
to examine this “ I,” to think of this personality 
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which is the ground of all our assurance, it is 
perhaps its limits whiqh most puzzle us. In atl 
abnormal case such as that of Mr. Hanna, it is 
possible, as we see, to have two distinct chains of 
memory and experience characterised by different 
qualities, both claiming recognition and exclusive 
recognition, yet the one will Was able to accept 
both or reject either. '* 

This is an extreme case, but we all know the 
same phenomenon more or less ; we can all look 
Jback on some part of our life which we remember 
as if it were a tale of some one else, thought out 
or read of by ourselves ; we all have to believe 
in previous years of which we have not even a 
memory, but which those who know us identify 
as indeed our own we all in later life look on 
certain regions of feeling, fierce desires of our 
youth, as parts of ourselves entranced or dead ; 
we all nightly have to suffer or enjoy experiences 
whose vividness has in the day faded into a mere 
fancy soon forgotten, or a lapse during which the 
world, whose existence to us depends on our con- 
sciousness, has moved on with* steady pace. Our 
minds which tell us that the very existence of the 
universe means nothing without consciousness, yet 
point us back to a time before our own or any 
human consciousness existed, and on to an unknown 
in front of us beyond the river of death. 

We are conscious, too, of workings in the soul 
which do not seem to originate in itself ; of a long- 
ing inwards or outwards beyond the personality we 
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know, and of a response ; of more definite ques- 
tfonings and of a clearer reply ; of a Power which 
does not seem our own aiding onr weaker wills ; 
of life lived in relation to the Unseen ; of as clear 
a conviciion of the worthlessness of all existence 
without a Spirit in the universe, as of the chaos 
jrfld nothingness of a world without Reason. 

We cannot ttelieve in the wodd without an 
interpenetrating Reason ; no mere can we under- 
stand mind unless we assume the existence of 
a Mind beyond human minds. It is not our. 
requirements only, but our experience which force 
on us this conviction. 

The change from the 'older philosophy to the 
newer has been compared to the Copernican 
revolution in astronomy. Instead of taking the 
earth as the centre round which sun and moon 
and planets moved, the centre of the system of 
which we are a part was assumed to be the sun, 
and movements which had been incomprehen- 
sible were understood. So th§ older Greek philo- 
sophers began with the study of the world, and 
worked inward to th*e study of the mind of man. 
The great revolution in thought achieved by Kant 
was to reverse the process, and to examine the 
content of experience through which alone we 
know that there is a world at all. 

Now we know that our solar system is only 
one of many, and is rushing with incredible SMjift- 
ness through the vasts of space, whither we cannot 
tell. That it is so moving explains to us many 
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appearances which othei wise we could not under- 
stand, and it may be that some time the vast 
distant centre shall swim into sight, and that all 
things uncomprehended in the universe of stars 
will be clear to us. 

So too we find that the examination of experi- 
ence, the study of the mind of man, leaves mu(rfi 
unexplained. There is much ^ that we cannot 
understand, of which we can only say that it must 
depend on some vast power beyond. It cannot 
be less than the powers we know but infinitely 
greater ; it cannot understand less of righteous- 
ness, nor feel less of love, nor be less active in 
the creation of ideals, rtor possess less formative 
power than these ideals ; it cannot be less than 
personal then, it must be infinitely more. The 
least that it can be is a Spirit for whom the world 
is, as well as through* whom it is ; for whom we 
are before we exist for ourselves ; for whom all 
exists before it has begun to be and when the 
manner of its present existence has ceased ; a 
Power of whom and through whom and unto whom 
are all things. 



PART IV 

f 

THE MYSTERY OF PERSONALITY 




A. VERIFICATION OF PRINCIPLES 
IMPLIED IN HIGHER EXPERIENCE 

CHAPTER I 

§ I. There is then a nateral world and an ideal 
world ; a world as it appears in time, and a world 
of that which ought to be which is perpetually 
realising itself. 

The natural world comprises all physical things 
and all the responses which these things cannot 
but make to one another, from the response of 
particle to particle which we call gravitation, up 
to the response of the nerves to the pleasure of 
an evening landscap’e or the sound of a voice 
singing. But man, and possibly the higher 
animals also, have come within view of the wider 
horizon, the world of what ought to be, of things 
claiming a response which it is yet possible td 
refuse ; a world in which choice, will, and purpose 
are determining causes. 

It is only through the development of mind 
that this ideal ever is developed, that the ideal 

aS3 • 
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world begins, so far as we- know, to exist in 
experience. But having once come within the 
sphere of experience it claims universal empire ; 
there is a perpetual strife, a continual invasion, 
which cannot cease until that which is, is made as 
it ought to be ; and not even then will the intel- 
lectual ideal be satisfied until it is shown that 
what has been was already in its time and place 
what it ought to have been. 

In three great degrees the chasm between the 
natural and ideal world is bridged. 

(a) The external world is only kilown to man 
in terms of mind; the material of science is* ex- 
perience, and experienle is impossible without 
the formative principle of perception and thought 
through which our many sensations become to 
us a world of objects. Man has set his mark on 
the 'world even through the fact of knowing it ; 
he can only know it through, its becoming his 
own, and he could not know it as a reasonable 
system unless ther? was a reason in it correspond- 
ing to that reason through which he knows it. 

{b) But every action of man in the world is 
the action of an idea : through the action of 
ideals the primitive world becomes the civilised 
world, and these ideals write their record in 
history. 

(c) And finally, the power of faith, springing to 
the conception of an answering wisdom in the 
universe, becomes an effective power. Just as 
man’s reason assumes an answering reason in- 
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finitely greater, so jthe soul of man, shaping out 
purposes, working towards ends, and in its own 
measure originating, must assume the counterpart 
of his soul in the universe — a soul of the universe 
on an infinite scale, working towards ends, shaping 
purposes according to laws of rightecusness per- 
f^tion, and love. ‘Through faith in this wisdom 
man rises into ai region in which he can gain a 
more immediate knowledge of that which he 
reasons must exist, a Presence transcendent yet 
immanent in the world. He comes into a spiritual 
region in which his experiences though individual 
are not isolated ; he finds that that experience 
which is most intimate to him is also common 
to others; and therefore, as his own experience 
widens, Ife learns also to recognise that others 
may have had fuller and deeper experience of the 
same kind, and to trust in tfiis region as in others, 
authority and guidance from outside, as well as to 
his own growing perception 

Yet he must face the possibility that a wrong 
interpretation of a real experience may be given by 
himself and others — that he may be misinterpret- 
ing subjective movements of his own spirit when 
he believes himself in contact with a spiritual power 
other than his own. We have shown how the 
verification of the belief in our interpretation restsi* 
in the first place upon its rationality, its corre- 
spondence to the demands of our moral nature, 
but is there also any objective standard to which 
we can appeal ? 
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Let us turn back again to the question of his- 
torical revelatten. We have seen that historical 
facts cannot prove the truth of a revelation if 
they are considered alone and out of relation to 
spiritual exflerience. But the moral claims and 
the spiritual experience of man point in one 
direction ; let us then examine the historical revelgi- 
tion in relation to these claims ai>d this experience, 
and see how far it will afford a verification of their 
reality and the interpretation which we cannot but 
put on them. 

• 

§ 2. By a rough analogy we may compare this 
method of verification twhich we are now about 
to follow, with that by which the planet Neptune 
was discovered. Certain astronomical move- 
ments had been observed which could not be 
ascsibed to the effect df any heavenly bodies then 
known ; but it was calculated that the movements 
and deflections noticed would be accounted for if, 
in a particular direction, a planet hitherto unper- 
ceived existed. H he telescope was turned in this 
direction, and in the depths of night and space 
Neptune came into sight. 

So from the experiences of life and the world 
we have drawn various conclusions ; we have said 
that if certain facts are to be reconciled at all or 
regarded as part of a great world system, the 
explanation and completion of them must lie in a , 
certain direction. Our inner experience corre- 
sponds with these conclusions, but we look out- 
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wards also- for son^e objective realisation df the 
spiritual idea ; and as we turn our telescope upon 
the world’s histqry a star comes into view. , 

At a definite time in the world’s history Chris- 
tianity came into existence, not a^ a religious 
philosophy, but as a series of eventr, manifesced 
iq a Personality' and developed in a life history, 
the significance ,of which was only afterwards 
realised by those who had taken part in these 
events. 

But it may be objected that such a verification 
has no real value, and cannot ever give confirma- 
tion to the results already arrived at ; that the 
process is in no sense comparable to the method 
of Neptune’s discovery, for there reasoning led to 
a certain*conclusion, and direct observation con- 
firmed it. Here our reasoning leads perhaps to 
some general conclusions, But not with at all, the 
same certainty as in mathematical reasoning ; and 
instead of turning for confirmation to the evidence 
of the senses we are only directed to another 
similar theory put forth with more or less definite- 
ness at a certain period in history. The “verifica- 
tion ” would lie not simply in the fact that Christ 
lived and died, but that He lived the Incarnate 
Word and died as a ransom for many ; this is 
“ the significance of events,” and it is no historic 
fact, but a philosophy which originated in the 
yearning of the human soul for redemption. 
This philosophy no doubt professes to be' a 

* Expressed in the phrase “the Word became flesh.'* 
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revelation from God, but what is revelation ? 
We have to judge on the ground of its content 
whether it is true, that is, whether it is really a 
revelation. 

It is true that between the verification suggested 
and the astronomical verification there is only an 
analogy ; an illustration from one sphere of knovj- 
ledge can only apply incompletely to another 
sphere. But the use of the astronomical analogy 
is to draw attention to this particular fact that the 
process described is not, as the objection assumes, 
a purely subjective process, a philosophy simply 
fitted on to historical events. 

Revelation in its larg^sr sense is the other side 
of discovery. Man speaks of himself as dis- 
covering that which is being revealed,* whether 
by God or by Nature. The process of revelation 
does not dispense with discovery but implies it. 
All truth always exists ; it is revealed bit by bit 
only, because man can only discover it bit by bit. 
When we speak of sudden revelation or of Divine 
revelation we mean some increase of the normal 
powers of man by which he is able to take in truth 
in a speedier or larger way than by the ordinary 
application of normal human faculties. We 
do not mean that there is any change in truth 
kself. 

But an eternal truth may manifest itself in 
time. The truths of Nature are in a sense 
eternal, the laws of animal life for instance are 
always true, but, so far as we know, there was 
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a time when animal life did not exist, and there 
may be such a time to come : thus the eternal 
truths of life ha\’e an actual or historical mani- 
festation. 

But revelation by means of historical mani- 
festation does not dispense with the process of 
discovery ; the truth of the historical manifestation 
is open only tOj those who can comprehend it, 
just as eternal truths of Nature though historically 
manifested, must be observed in their manifesta- 
tion and their significance must be discovered. 
The significancaof the historical truth must imprint 
itself on the individual experience. Yet although 
the truth of a revelation in history may have to 
be tested and discovered by human faculties, it is 
not therefore wholly subjective, wholly developed 
out of the human reason : it is not what we call a 
“ mere theory.” * • 

Christianity is , essentially distinguished from 
religious philosophy in that it is not only the 
revelation of a system, but of a personality and of 
a history. Let us then examine three of the 
greatest and most ‘essential doctrines^ of that 
revelation, briefly as is necessary, and see how 
these compare with the demands and spiritual 
principles which we have already arrived at. Three 
such great doctrines are those of the Fatherhood 
of God, of the Sacrifice of Christ, and of the Spirit 
in the Church. 

The question will again instantly arise as to 
how it is possible for a personality or a history to 
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confirm a philosophical theory ; and those who 
tend to separate Christian ethics from the per- 
sonality of Christ, apd Christian, doctrines from 
the consideration of the human life and character 
of Christ and Christians, will be prepared to 
dispute the possibility. It is argued, for example, 
that the teaching of Christ about the Fatherhood 
of God is not essentially connected with the 
doctrine of His own personality ; the belief in the 
Fatherhood of God, it might be said, is a belief 
which is common to all races of man and evolved 
in the course of human history ; that Christ taught 
it needs no special confirmation, and is at any rate 
in no way connected with the question of His own 
divine sonship. 

Again, it might 'be said that the idfe of the 
sacrifice of Christ consummated by His death is 
a doctrine evolved from primitive superstition, 
refined into a spiritual and pos^sibly true religious 
theory, and fitted on to a peculiarly commanding 
and attractive personality, but not essentially con- 
nected with this personality or with this human 
history. * 

Finally, the communion in the mystical body 
of Christ, the body inspired by the Spirit of God, 
is, it may be argued, a poetical imagination based 
dn metaphor rather than reasoning, and applied 
to the organisation which formed itself after 
Christ’s death ; but this doctrine again is not essen- 
tially connected with the personality of Christ nor 
with the history of the body of believers. 
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We have already tried to deal with some of 
these arguments from the defensive point of view, 
and to show, for example., thiat tb 3 evolution pf an 
idea only concerns the method of its growth, not 
the content of the idea nor the question of its 
truth. 

• What remain^ therefore is to treat these 
questions from the positive side, and this we shall 
have to do from the Christian point of view, and 
m terms of the usual Christian phraseology. 

We shall then try to show what this phraseology 
implies in terms of our ordinary life, and to see 
thereby the connection of the doctrines so ex- 
pressed with human experience, to find in fact 
what constitutes their reality for us. 

We s*hall attempt to show ‘how these doctrines 
are, from the Christian point of view, connected 
with the personality of Christ, connected, that is, 
with a historic reality. 

And we must then leave any one who has 
followed so far, to judge for himself if this historic 
" revelation ” both fulfils those demands of the 
human mind and spfrit and confirms the objective 
interpretation of spiritual experience. 

§ 3. An attempt, as we have said, is frequently 
made in our own time to separate Christian ethiCs 
from Christian doctrine. Many of those who call 
themselves Christians and of those who profess 
themselves agnostics make this separation ; the 
latter generally allow that the ethical teaching of 
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Christ is the highest and most spiritual teaching 
ever given, and the former boast that what 
Christianity really means to them is uprightness 
and honesty and living at peace with one’s 
neighbour. 

The inadequacy of this view of life which thus 
separates ethics from metaphysfcs is evident even 
from the naturalistic standpoint. <■ Any one who, 
through a study of science or history, has become 
aware of the greatness of the world in its present 
existence, its past and its future, must at once 
realise that though the conception of duty is one 
of the highest and most spiritual things in the 
world, it is only one part* even of the heritage of 
humanity, and bears a still smaller proportion to 
the richness of the whole universe, ft is the 
neglect of this perception of proportion which 
often proves a stumbling-block to those in whom 
the love of beauty amounts to a passion. To 
such it must seem that the worshippers of duty, 
living in a world , of light and freedom, have 
made a cramped prison for their souls ; and the 
conclusion of beauty-loving souls that if this is 
what religion means they will have none of it, 
is from this point of view not only excusable but 
justifiable. 

‘ But if the inadequacy of this theory is evident 
from the naturalistic point of view, it is far more 
evident from the religious point of view. For in 
any religion the centre of existence must lie alto- 
gether beyond the limits of this world, and man 
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is no longer, as to the intelligent agnostic, the 
climax of existence. On the contrary his relation 
to all tilings that exist must, be conditioned by his 
relation to God as the origin and ground of all 
things. 



B. EXAMINATION OF THREE FUNDA; 
MENTAL CHRISTIAN DtOCTRINES 


CHAPTER H 

THE FATHERHOOD OF GOD 

§ I. The idea of the Fatherhood of God has 
perhaps not been absent even from some of the 
most primitive religions ; and even polytheistic 
religions embody in the name of their supreme 
deity the idea of fatherhood. The metaphor of 
fatherhood was one among many of the metaphors 
used to express the relation of God to Israel. 

But from Christ .and His followers the idea of 
fatherhood received a fuller and deeper signi- 
ficance ; it was used to express a higher and yet 
a more intimate relation, through the belief that 
man, originally made in God’s image but sepa- 
rated from God by sin, could by a “ new birth ” 
bfec'ome a child of God in a fuller sense. 

The Christian doctrine of the fatherhood of 
God thus involves the belief that the origin and 
source of existence, although a Spirit, is not 
qualified like our spirits by the limitations of 

I 264 
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individual existence. The source of sin lies in 
the sejjaration of the individual from God, and 
Christianity therefore finds the reconciliation 
with God in the imparting of Divine life. The. 
Christian doctrine of the fatherhood of God 
thus involves many beliefs which we have already 
touched upon. 

The broad 43asis on which it rests is the 
belief in God as the creator and sustainer of all 
things, and is thus in complete opposition not 
only to the materialist view of the world, but to 
all philosophies, tlualistic or idealistic, which identify 
matter with the element of evil in the world, or 
attempt to reduce it to a'simple unreality. 

Yet if we look at the teaching of Christ and 
His apostles we may be struck at first by the fact 
that although there are passages clearly affirming 
the providence of God in relation to the lower 
creatures, the redemption of the whole creation 
and the final restitution of all things, yet there is 
comparatively little about thp world apart from 
man. But what does the world apart from man 
mean to us now, compared with what it meant 
then ? While our interest in the material creation 
has increased, our interest in spiritual beings 
other than man has lessened. We are less sure 
of their existence, and in consequence the itfi- 
portance of the question does not greatly appeal 
to us, and thus we tend to leave out of sight the 
great part of Christianity which is occupied with 
the spiritual world. 
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But if we look more broadly at the whole of 
Christian teaching, and more especially^ if we 
consider it in histotacal relation to the beliefs 
of the time, we see that Christianity makes the 
supreme value of the human spirit more manifest 
by considering it in connection with the whole 
divine creation as then conceived, spiritual as 
well as material. Thus the providence of God, 
not only in every detail of human life, but over 
every captive bird, is made more forcible when 
these are considered as parts of a world which in- 
cludes not only stars and suns, forces of Nature, 
organic and inorganic existences, but thrones, 
dominations, and powers: 

The idea of Divine Providence, the conscious- 
ness of a Personal ‘Mind directing the course of 
the world and of our lives, is one of the simplest 
and ’the strongest appeals made by any religious 
theory. Many who have not •become conscious 
of a need to be liberated from sin have a 
strong yearning for the knowledge of a fatherly 
providence over their lives, and believe that 
they have a direct experience of it ; the con- 
sciousness of such a providence grows with 
growing experience. The child finds that 
gradually as he lives his ordinary life, without 
knowledge or will of his own, his whole stature, 
his physical and emotional nature, his mind itself, 
is changing. If he is thoughtful he begins to 
realise that there is a force within him which 
he does not fully know and can only partially 
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control, shaping his very self, moulding even his 
thougl^j. 

So too at a* later age, when the attention is 
turned upon the experience of life, when the man 
sees the results of limitations which at the time 
seemed only to cramp the powers ; of troubles that 
seemed irremediable ; of apparently chance events 
which* yet changed the whole current of life — 
then even those who have not hitherto accepted 
any belief in a spiritual force in the world often 
become suddenly aware that by means of all these 
things their lives have been shaped with a wisdom 
they were slow to realise, and a love in which they 
dared not hope, and recc^nise that 

^ There’s a divinity that shapes our ends. 

Far more then do those whose wills have been 
set to carry out the will pf God and to look for 
His providence and His love, find a confirmktion 
of their belief when they .see how through sick- 
ness and health, through loneliness as well as 
through the mutual offices of /riendship, a Father 
has been leading thpm, strengthening, chastising, 
and comforting. 

§ 2. But the belief in the fatherhood of God 
implies more than the belief in Him as the origin 
of all things ; a deeper conception is implied In 
His relation to men who can know Him and obey 
Him as a son obeys his father. The idea of the 
fatherhood of God was more developed among 
the Jews than among other nations of ancient 
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times. Historically, the earliest conception was 
that of the sonship of Israel as a nation, yid the 
highest vision of the ^jrophets rose to the idea of 
God as the Father, not of Israel only, but of 
other nations. But the', fatherhood of God in 
the Christian sense includes much more than the 
belief in the relation of God to' any race of men, 
or to mankind as a whole, namely, the relation 
between God and the individual soul. 

The idea of a conscious moral relation to God 
involves, as we have said, more than the belief 
in God as the source of life ; for the conscious 
moral relation brings us at once face to face with 
the element of evil in the world, and demands 
a full recognition of it. Whether or no we hold 
that Christ was merely using the language of 
the time in speaking of demoniac possession, there 
is no doubt that His teaching and that of His 
disciples implied the existence of a spirit of evil 
so potent as to be sometimes irresistible by 
man without the special grace of God — able to 
harass not only the human ^irit but the human 
body and free to have his time or “hour”; yet 
a foe of power not limitless, whose very injuries 
could be used to work out the purposes of God, 
so that the “ messenger of Satan ” to trouble the 
body could be at the same time the executor of 
God’s curative punishment to the soul. 

There is no doubt that Christ and the Apostles 
took this view of the power and nature of evil. 
How does it correspond to our human experience ? 
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Do we find as life goes on that evil is more or 
less of a real power in the world and in ourselves ? 
As weNook abroad in the world at the evil around 
us — at nations in convulsioh, at the degradation 
of the innocent, the strength of «vil men, the 
sorrows of those who know not their righ*^ hand 
from their left, the sufferings of Nature — are 
we more or less conscious of the reality and 
power of evil ? As we aspire to do better do 
we become more or less conscious of a spiritual 
power which either opposes our better will or 
compasses us with ingenious deceptions ? 

Yet this consciousness of the power of evil is 
• not a consciousness of the dominance of evil : on 
the contrary, the belief in the reality of evil as a 
power not ourselves, gives u^ a greater strength 
and freedom to oppose it than the paralysing 
belief that the totality of evil we are conscious of 
is all inherently our own. 

Here again the theory of Christianity, in 
opposition to pessimistic philosophies whether 
Agnostic or Calvinistic, expresses the universal 
human experience ©f the power of evil and the 
ineradicable human hope. 

Further, the Christian theory assumes the 
freedom but not the unqualified freedom, of the 
will. It implies in phrases that speak of tjie 
inheritance of the sin of Adam the fact known as 
well to ordinary experience as to science, that 
no individual begins the world wholly without 
moral inheritance ; through inheritance as well as 
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through the early influertce of circumstance and 
example, tendencies both bad and good are 
ingrained in a child, and by the time he htts come 
to tRe full use of rehson, faults and virtues have 
begun to develop. Thus the will is not free in 
the sense that it is unqualified by good and evil 
desires. • , 

Yet although the Christian theory recognises 
as fully as the determinist theory the inheritance 
of tendencies and the force of circumstances, it 
preserves the other element of human experience 
which the determinist eradicates,from his theory 
but cannot root out of his mind — that is, the 
consciousness of a power of choice. 

And again, the philosophy of Christianity 
recognises the limited power of the individual 
to carry out even that which he sets himself to 
do. It is St. Paul’s personal experience of in- 
sufficient power to carry out that which his 
mind assures him is good and his will assents to, 
that drives him to cry out, "O wretched man 
that I am, who shaK deliver me from the body of 
this death? ” And he finds •his only answer in 
his belief in a power which can not only inspire 
the mind but empower the will, and this he calls 
God’s grace. Through God’s grace, according 
to^ the Christian theory, the human spirit which 
through the morbid taint of evil had begun to 
die, can be regenerated ; so that man the creature 
of God can become the child of God, bom again 
“not of corruptible seed but of incorruptible,” 
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through the word of God. This is the Christian 
philosophy of the birth of the Spirit or, according 
to a f^.rensic rather than a vital metaphor, “ the 
adoption of sons.” * • 

• 

§ 3. Such is the teaching of Christianity on 
the subject of the.Fatherhood of God ; but if we 
take l;he Christian teaching alone, apart from 
the personality &f Christ, we shall find ourselves 
merely comparing the religious philosophy of 
two thousand years ago with the religious philo- 
sophy of our own day. The appeal to history 
would mean no more than this. 

But Christianity is essentially more than a 
theory ; it is the revelation of a life among men. 
In no case can we understand the full meaning of 
any teaching if we separate the doctrine from the 
teacher ; least of all can we hope for a full under- 
standing of Christianity apart from Christ. * We 
cannot judge Christ’s teaching apart from His life, 
nor His life apart from His character, nor any of 
these apart from His personality. The critic 
who can give us least assurance that we have 
before us the very sayings of Christ must all the 
more attribute the power of Christianity to the 
effect of the personality of Christ upon His 
contemporaries.’ 

^ The direct historical justification for attributing the power of Chris- 
tianity to the personality of Christ rather than to His ethical teaching is 
found in most early Christian writers, notably in St. Paul, who quotes 
little of Christ’s ethical teaching, but whose Christian ethics sprang from 
the consciousness of Christ’s life in himself and in the whole Christian body. 
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There is no doubt that Christ taught the 
fatherhood of God with a fulness and depth with 
wl^ich no one else had taught it, and we/cannot 
sepa^le the teaching from the character of the 
teacher. “ V^hich of you convinceth me of sin ? ” 
is a question which has never yet been answered. 
We cannot separate the teaching of the father- 
hood of God from the life of perfect sonship. We 
have to remember that the same lips which spoke 
the teaching, prayed, “ Father, not my will, but 
thine be done,” and in the last agonies of 
crucifixion breathed out life with words of com- 
mendation to His Father’s hands. 

And we cannot separate life, teaching, and char- 
acter from personality. “ No one knoweth . . . 
the Father save the. Son and he to whomsoever 
the Son willeth to reveal him.” If He who 
was thus revealing th« Father to mankind was 
not the Son, who was He ? And how could He 
be in life and character what He was ? 

It was after the high hopes which had attended 
the earlier years of ‘His mission had fallen to the 
ground, after death seemed .to have ended all, 
that events occurred which suddenly illuminated 
in the minds of His disciples the effect which His 
life and character and teaching had been all the 
time producing. It was then only that they 
could understand what He meant by “my 
Father and your Father, my God and your God,” 
then only that they could rejoice that He went 
away and understand that it was expedient for 
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them, since only through death could the promise 
of the Father come to them, the Spirit of Christ 
be she^ ’abroad ^n their hearts, le'^.ding them into 
all truth, saying to them the things whicfi^Hci 
could not say before, since they were not prepared 
to receive them. 

^ It was only this return, this rebirth within 
them, which could fully illuminate for them the 
mystery of His personality. 


T 



B. EXAMINATION OF THREE FUNDA- 
MENTAL CHRISTIAN. DOCTRINES 
— Contintied 

CHAPTER III 

THE REDEMPTION THROUGH THE SON 

§ 1. Before we go on to examine the second of 
the essential ideas ‘we have indicated, \ve must, 
however, note one special difficulty of the subject. 
In religion perhaps a^ove all things, confusion 
may be caused by the use of , metaphorical lan- 
guage. All language of course is symbolical, 
words are nothing^ else but symbols to express 
thoughts and things ; and language is developed 
through the metaphorical trinsference of words, 
originally symbols of some object or idea, to other 
objects or ideas. When we talk of unity for 
instance, we use an abstract mathematical symbol 
tb designate a real, vital condition ; Avhen we speak 
of the stability of a State we use terms drawn 
from material images to designate a social con- 
dition. This process of transference is always 
going on, so that the meaning of words is seldom 
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absolutely definite ;• we are often aware in the 
course' of argument of the ambiguities to which 
such transference of language leads ; and wo can 
usually guard against these ambiguities by ex- 
planations, definitions, and designation of the 
objects and ideas to which they are applied. But 
irf religion such safeguarding is difficult, continual 
definitfon is hardly possible, and a solemn defini- 
tion is an historic event, for it signifies a crisis of 
thought which cannot be often reported ; so that 
the words used in the definition itself have time 
to change their ftteaning before another is made ; 
{hey become less adequate to their purj;)Ose or less 
accurate. We can seldom avoid ambiguity by 
designating the idea or the object we mean ; and 
the errors that thus creep into any statement of 
doctrine are multiplied by tjje process of deductive 
reasoning. * 

For instance, when we attempt to qualify our 
conception of the Divine by the words “Unity" 
or “Trinity,” we are applying abstract mathe- 
matical terms to a conception of infinite reality. 
When we speak of tfie fatherhood of God we are 
applying the metaphor of the most vital relation 
we know, though only a human and finite relation, 
to the relation between the Infinite and the finite : 
when we argufi from such a relationship we are 
arguing from a premise which is necessarily inade- 
quate, and if we treat the premise as accurate^ or 
complete, our deductions must necessarily become 
more and more untrue. 
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But terms are relative too, not only to the 
contemporary thought on the special subject, but 
also <o the general conceptions of'the time ; terms 
of theological definition are chosen from the legal, 
the scientific, the philosophical phraseology of the 
period ; and not only do the theological concep- 
tions develop and change, but with the develop- 
ment of science and philosophy, the meaning of 
this phraseology, which has been drawn from 
them, itself alters, or a new development of 
thought suggests more appropriate phraseology. 
St. Paul often expressed himsblf in terms of 
juridic law where we should express ourselves in, 
terms of natural law, and his forensic language 
often seems forced to us ; so that if we concentrate 

C 

attention on the imagery, not on the spirit of his 
argument, his theological expressions seem to 
belong to a sphere apart from human life and 
thought. Thus not only does the applicability 
of a metaphor alter as we know more about the 
subject to which it, is applied, but it alters also as 
we know more about the region of things from 
which the metaphor is drawn, or as new regions of 
knowledge come into view. For new metaphors 
suggest themselves as more applicable, the mean- 
irig of the old metaphors changes, the content of 
the very words alters, and the expansion of religious 
thought is checked if truth is identified with one 
method of expression. 

§ 2. The difficulties caused by ambiguity of 
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language are not greater in any region of religion 
than m that which concerns the Christian theory 
of sacrifice. T.he ideas of sacrifice and propitia- 
tion reach back through the Vhole history of man 
into barbaric times, if not into times of primitive 
savagery, and with the moral and intellectual 
development of man and the evolution of his 
religious beliefs the content of rhe.se ideas has 
been continually* changing ; for this idea of the 
relation of God to man, the idea of what by a 
human metaphor was called God’s “wrath,” the 
idea of God Hjmself during the ages has been 
changed, expanded, and purified. 

• ^ While the idea of sacrifice in religion thus has 
a long historical development, our growing know- 
ledge of Nature seems to show with continually 
greater completeness the absolute necessity of 
sacrifice in the natural worid ; and the inner moral 
experience of the individual man continually 
testifies to the necessity for sacrifice if he would 
have any true vital relation with God or with his 
fellow-men. ’ 

But what is the •connection, it may be asked, 
between the idea of sacrifice in religion, in the 
natural world, and in the social world. If mono- 
theism means anything it means a unity of the 
natural and ^iritual world, and it is only becayse 
of this fundamental unity that any symbol or 
symbolic language can be true of spiritual ideas ; 
it is because of this unity that natural religiftn is 
in part the discovering of God, for God reveals 
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Himself through His natural order, and men arrive, 
for instance, at the idea of the renewal of life by 
consideration of the rising and setting of the 
sun, ‘the burial of whiter and the resurrection of 
spring, the generation and regeneration of things. 
Man belongs to Nature and to Spirit, and his 
nature and his spirit are not wholly distinct: 
thus the necessities for sacrifice in the natural 
world run on and develop inlo the spiritual 
principle of sacrifice. 

In Nature sacrifice is necessitated : Nature 
must sacrifice the sprouting impulses of the fifty 
seeds to the full strength and blossom of the one. 
In the lower animal creation sacrifice is what we* 
call “ instinctive,” as when the mother bird ex- 
poses herself to danger to protect her young ; in 
the higher creatures sacrifice is a more or less 
deliberate act ; and among human beings sacri- 
fice, while it does not cease to be partly necessi- 
tated and partly instinctive, becomes still more 
conscious and even completely voluntary. At this 
point we speak of if as self-sacrifice. 

Thus as there is a development of the cere- 
monial expression of religious sacrifice, so there is 
a development of sacrifice in life, from the purely 
necessitated sacrifice to the completely voluntary 
sacrifice. It must be noticed that most sacrifices 
are what is technically called “ vicarious,” that is, 
they are sacrifices of one or more individuals for 
the' sake of others. The only sacrifices which 
are not at least in part vicarious are either the 
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sacrifices of worldly prudence — that is, the sacri- 
fice of some self-interest for the sake of another 
self-inteirest, or, the religious sacrifices which are 
made simply for the glory of God without* con- 
sideration of the religious community,* 

The development of sacrifice in Nature and life, 
£yid the development of sacrifice as a religious 
observance, are of course fundamentally con- 
nected, for religious observances are the material 
expression of conceptions formed from or illumi- 
nated by experience. 

Whatever vi/sw we take of the origin of sacri- 
fice as a religious observance — whether we believe 
* i^, to arise from a natural impulse to give gifts or 
tribute in order to please a Power above man, or 
from the belief in a bond of communion between 
a tribe and its totem-god ; or from the supposed 
necessity of feeding the spirits of ancestors — what- 
ever alternative is chosen, we must regard the 
religious observance as being the expression of 
the relationship supposed to exist between living 
man and other beings.* If an'cestor worship is the 
primal type, the relation of men to their ancestors 
suggests the act which is ritualised ; in another 
case the ritual of the blood-covenant and the 
relationship it establishes lies at the basis of sacri- 
fice ; or again on the third supposition, if a gif^ is 

^ Sacrifices for the glory of God generally include either some clement 
of spiritual prudence or of vicarious sacrifice for others. 

® If the origin of sacrifice is in sympathetic magic it is not yet a r<i;^igious 
observance ; it only begins to 1^ religioufi when it is connected with some 
spirit or deity. 
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known to render the human .power propitious, it 
is supposed to be operative in the same way 
between God and man, or is sim,ply offered as a 
thanicsgiving. But 'whatever is the origin of 
sacrifice it is “plain that as religious observance it 
is not wholly distinct from the social relationships 
which develop on a basis of Natural necessities 
and moral relations. 

fl 

It would be then unreal to stereotype the idea 
of religious sacrifice at any one period of its 
development, to treat as literal the terms in which 
it was then expressed, and to argue from these 
terms as from an adequate definition. 

It is such reasoning which has made maoy* 
religious-minded people at the present time mis- 
understand and repudiate the whole tfieory of 
vicarious sacrifice. It is true that such people do 
not really examine the* history or the meaning of 
the idea when they condemn by; some such phrase 
as “ propitiatory machinery ” a conception which is 
essentially vital. 

The Christian theory of sacrifice has been very 
generally identified, and therefore often rejected, 
with an ‘extreme Calvinistic theory founded on 
some uses of the word “propitiation.” The 
word propitiate is there used in such senses as 
t®' propitiate or blot out the sin, and to pro- 
pitiate or appease God. In this latter sense is 
implied the idea of the wrath of God against 
sin,' which under an anthropomorphic image 
sums up one of the great principles of Christianity, 
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a principle of fundamental optimism. For the 
fund«mental hope of Christianity is in a Power 
which 4 s greater than the pow::r of evil in the 
world, and which is in continual opposition to 
it ; so that iniquity, oppression, and all forms of 
evil indulgence are penalised, and the evil doer 
pannot go unscathed. 

Yet the anthropomorphic image implies also 
that the source from which these penalties proceed 
is not regarded as a blind fate, an impersonal law, 
but a Personal Will. The very conception of 
God’s justice as an “ emotion ” implies that the 
victorious power of good is no mechanical law but 
3, spiritual or personal existence. 

Thus at the root of the idea of propitiation, or 
the pcftsibility of “turning, away the wrath of 
God,’’ lie the great fundamental conceptions of 
the recognition of sin, the victorious po^yer of 
righteousness, the personality of this power, and 
the possibility of forgiveness. 

These conceptions are not mere theories but 
experiences to those who hold them, and believe 
themselves to have observed as an actual fact that 
though sin produces its evil fruit to the third and 
fourth generation, yet the recovery of the sinner 
is possible. 

When however this best and hopeful concep- 
tion is expressed in the anthropomorphic language 
of a stern and unchristian age, and garnished with 
almost savage imagery, when these terms and 
images are taken as an adequate definition of 
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facts from which a system can be deductively con- 
structed, we get some such monstrous scherpe of 
Calvinism as that popularised by Milton, implying 
an aflgry God demanding to be appeased for 
some outrage iviewed as personal, rejoicing in the 
shedding of blood, and esteeming the suffering of 
the innocent the only adequate satisfaction for thg 
sin of the guilty. So conceived, Christianity 
would imply not that God so love'd the world, but 
that God so hated the world that His Son had 
to appease Him by the offering of Himself, 

From such a scheme every Christian mind 
must revolt, and it is difficult to understand 
why such a theory should be regarded by any 
intelligent person as an expression of Christian 
doctrine. * 

§ ^. If we wish to arrive at the Christian idea 
of sacrifice we must put together the principles 
found in the recorded teaching of Christ on the 
subject of sacrifice. Nothing is clearer in Christ’s 
teaching than His irtsistence on the necessity for 
sacrifice; for example in th& stern saying, “If 
any man come to me, and hate not his father and 
mother, yea, and his own life also, he cannot be 
my disciple" ; but equally strong is His teaching 
of^the ultimate bliss of sacrifice dr^wn from the 
same image of the closest and holiest affections — 
“ There is no man that hath left mother or father 
or children or lands . . . but he shall receive a 
hundredfold now in this time and in the world to 
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come eternal life ; or speaking of the same 
supreme sacrifice of life, “Whosoever shall lose 
his life, for my ">ake and the gospel’s the same 
shall save it.” The sacrifice of life is th6 ulti- 
mate term of sacrifice, and the final result of it 
is the passing through death tc the heart ot life 
itself. . 

Again, the unity of principle between the 
natural world and the unseen realities of the 
spiritual world is shown in the parable, “ Except 
a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it 
abideth alone : but if it die it bringeth forth much 
fruit.” 

In the Synoptic Gospels little is recorded of 
Christ’s teaching on the subject of His own 
sacrificQj but that little is absolutely clear and 
decisive. “ The Son of Man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his 
life a ransom for many,” and “This is my body 
which is given* for you . . . my blood which 
is shed for you and for many for the remission 
of sins.” • 

What realities in life, in the world, in history, 
illustrate for us the meaning of such sayings? 
Are they merely to be received by those who 
accept them as mystic utterances descriptive of 
some incon^rehensible ideas which we are^ to 
receive as facts and act upon as if they were a 
charm ; or are they statements of a universal 
truth containing indeed more than our limited 
knowledge allows us fully to understand, but so 
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bound up with our knowledge of the world and 
our experience of life that they can be pa^ially 
realised even by those who do not accept the 
Christian statement ? ‘ 

This is th& question which we must attempt to 
answer in the next few pages. 

What is it which necessitates sacrifice at all ? 
In the earliest stages of life sacrifice appears to be 
the result of limitation ; the struggle for existence 
among plants must go on because there are too 
many claimants for one plot of ground. Among 
animals and men the struggle becomes a more 
conscious competition in which the weakest is 
worsted. But here a new principle comes in : 
the weakest would always fall if it were not for a 
principle of unity which in its highest stages is 
the law of love. This principle forms the bond 
that .holds together families, tribes, and states of 
animals and men, and involves the frequent and 
even voluntary sacrifice of the strong for the 
protection of the weak. 

Thus sacrifice is* necessitated by life and by 
limitation ; by the bond of unity and by the force 
of opposition ; in the supremest type it is necessi- 
tated by love and by sin. 

Whether the sacrifice of Christ is considered as 
ai\ actual fact or as an ideal conception, it is the 
supreme type of sacrifice necessitated by love and 
by sin. 

It is a simple historical fact that Christ’s death 
was necessitated by sin ; He suffered for sin as did 
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all the prophets whose blood stained Jerusalem. 
Christ saw the threatening cloud blacken round 
the path He w^ pursuing, and He persisted in the 
path until in the course of nature, as we might 
say, the storm burst upon Him. He foresaw and 
deliberately met the power of sin. 

• But in what setise can it be said that that which 
is borne becausj of sin is at the same time borne 
for the remission of sin ? 

Self-sacrifice is not riecessitated by sin only, 
but by love the principle of unity meeting sin : 
and the resultf as a matter of fact, when these 
two principles of sin and unity meet in some 
actual instance, is vicarious suffering for sin, 
for love meets sin and bears its burden and 
penaltyr 

In ordinary life the person who vicariously 
bears the penalty of sin generally shares m9re or 
less in the guil^ of the sin ; and is perhaps more 
or less unwilling to beat it ; and yet, in spite of 
these imperfections, the love which, prompts self- 
sacrifice possesses a certain degree of redemptive 
power. Let us trfke one of the commonest in- 
stances of the redemptive power of self-sacrifice, 
and look in a perfectly dispassionate way at the 
case of the wife and children of a drunken man. 
The wife is«eldom quite guiltless of fault ; sfip is 
not wholly willing to bear the consequences of his 
sin — yet she suffers for it and will suffer rather 
than leave him ; she loves him still, and fitfully 
and imperfectly tries to help him. Again, the 
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children who suffer for their father’s sin are not 
untainted with evil tendencies of the same nature ; 
they are not wholly innocent of needless ffets, nor 
wholly conscious why they suffer, and they do not 
voluntarily dd so : yet they hate the sin which 
makes them suffer without wholly ceasing to love 
their father. ‘ • 

We all recognise in such a c^se that thtere is 
a redemption in love, in innocence, and volun- 
tary sacrifice, if the man who sins can lay hold 
of it. 

So the prophet cried of the suffering servant, 
“ He was despised and rejected of men . . . surely 
he hath borne our griefs and carried our sorrows, 
yet we did esteem him stricken, smitten of God, 
and afflicted.” Through all life we tend so to 
esteem God’s suffering servants. “Yet,” he 
says, he was wounded for our transgressions, 
he was bruised for our iniquities, the chastise- 
ment of our peace was upon him and with his 
stripes we are healed.” And again and again 
we are healed through the wounds our friends 
suffer from us and the share df sorrow they bear 
for us. 

If we recognise this principle in daily life, if 
we know the effect through sacrifice of even a 
small degree of love and innocence, v^e are better 
able to understand what would be meant by the 
redemptive force of the love and innocence of a 
soul which was perfectly at one with God, which 
perfectly sympathised with man, and yet perfectly 
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hated sin — a soul .which was willing to suffer to 
the'^ath and to love to the end. 

Then we ha^ve to ask what co-responds in our 
actual experience to what is* technically called the 
“effect’ of the sacrifice, the way in which it is 
“applied,” and the conditions of receiving the 
‘^benefit ” of it. Co these terms stand for reali- 
ties which have any natural significance for us ? 

Let us first ask a simple historical question : 
What have been the benefits of Christ’s death to 
the world — what effects, as a matter of fact, have 
followed from it ? 

In spite of the attempt made from time to time 
’ tp attribute all religious intolerance, all ecclesias- 
tical selfishness, all unprogressive conventionalism 
to the Spirit of Christianity, it is undeniable that 
these are not the results of Christianity, but the 
forms taken in a Christiaif age by so much qf the 
spirit of intolerance, selfishness, and convention- 
ality as survives the ihfluence of Christ, and that 
the whole ideal of character and conduct was 
revolutionised when man b'egan to adopt the 
Beatitudes or the teaching of the Sermon on the 
Mount as an ideal of human character, instead, 
let us say, of the “ magnificent man ” of Aristotle. 
Other religions have indeed worked somewhat 
similar revoUitions in the whole moral outloqk ; 
but it does not concern us here to dwell upon 
these. The fact that Christianity is the greatest 
agent of such a change is shown not only by ijs 
work among the most civilised nations of the past. 
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but by the fact that it is to Christianity, if to any 
religion at all, that the most progressive race^ of 
the present look for the formation of national and 
individual character. 'The fact that professors of 
Christianity have now and always fallen short of 
their ideal, does not destroy, though it must 
diminish, the work that this ideal has done in 
the world. 

But this ideal was consolidated" and established 
by the death of Christ ; it was the power of His 
death, as mysterious to the natural man as it is 
admittedly a mystery to the Chrisyan, which con- 
verted His followers from a band of Gdlilean 
peasants into ambassadors of His kingdom ; “As 
unknown and yet well known ; as dying and, 
behold, we live ; as chastened and not; killed ; 
as sorrowful yet alway rejoicing ; as poor yet 
makipg many rich ; as* having nothing and yet 
possessing all things ” ; it was in the power of 
these splendid paradoxes that the de’ath of their 
Master sent them out — that death which was, in 
a plain historical sense, a sacrifice on account 
of sin. 

But plain historical facts must have a deeper 
. significance if we are to have a philosophy of 
history at afl ; nay, if we are to see any causal 
pqwer in human action and thought, What was 
the influence of such a death, caused as it was by 
love and by sin? It has an effect in the world, 
b,ut how? Undoubtedly the instruments of that 
effect are human personalities. It is only through 
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human thought, desire, will, action that any cause 
acts^n human history, therefore the full effect is 
the direct effect, i.e. the effect on those who, 
heart and soul, enter into * communion witli the 
sacrifice. ’ 

Let us go back to the instance we took of 
hjiman redemptive sacrifice — limited as it is. It 
is in virtue of a man’s union with his wife and 
children that their sacrifice can avail to help him. 
*f he is entirely hardening himself against them, 
their suffering may harden him more — i. is “judg- 
ment” to him ;,it is by his love for them, and the 
repentance which love works, that he can rise 
‘again from the pit into which he has fallen. They 
can help him in proportion as he loves and trusts 
them. • 


§ 4. This brings us to another of the fundamental 
religious ideas whose origin lies so far back in the 
early stages of tfie development of man that it 
cannot be traced with certainty — an essentially 
hufnan idea which seems to' have evolved in- 
dependently but on* similar lines among various 
races — the idea of communion. 

It is still a disputed question whether sacrifice 
originated from the idea of communion, whether 
the two have 9. common origin, or whether they 
became amalgamated at some later period of 
development. 

Death is not an invariable part of sacrifice,, 
for there are meal offerings as well as animal 
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sacrifices ; and it may be questioned whether it is 
even the leading idea, or whether it is noK still 
only incidental when it is, as in animal sacrifice, a 
necessary incident. It is urged that in this latter 
case the offering of the blood is the essential 
feature, and that the offering of the blood is not 
an offering of death, but the offering of life. Itjs 
for this reason that according to the Jewish law 
the blood may not be eaten by the worshipper 
but given to the Deity, though the worshipper 
has rights in the dead carcase. 

However this may be in sacrifice, in com- 
munion, at any rate, the prominent idea is par- 
ticipation in life, not in death; and we havejrf 
the covenant of blood brotherhood an ifistance 
of communion and sacrifice without death, but 
accompanied by the shedding of blood, for the 
covenant was effected by mingling the blood, 
drawn from the arms of the men, whereby thdy 
became of one kin. Even where communion and 
sacrifice are united, the essential object of com- 
munion is communicated life. Sacrifice may* be 
necessitated by communion, and death necessitated 
by sacrifice, but the death is no part of the 
essential object of the communion, though it 
may be a necessary condition of attaining that 
object 

The doctrines of sacrifice and communion have 
thus had a long history of development from ideas 
which we see, as we look back, are sometimes 
barbarous or even possibly savage. But for the 
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full meaning of an idea we must look, not to its 
firstynanifestation but to the most complete and 
spiritual stage of development which we can 
observe. In the Christian Eucharist we ha^e the 
fullest and most spiritual development of the 
united ideas of communion and sacrifice sacra- 
mentally realised> In the Christian Eucharist 
death. is implied as incidentally necessary — neces- 
sary that is, in relation to the world of time and 
space, to the mind of the flesh which must die. 
But the Christian doctrine makes no hr Iting-place 
at the idea of d^eath. He who participates in the 
communion of the sacrifice of the death of Christ 

• is^ buried in order that he may rise ; dies in order 
that he may live in Christ, and that the life of 
Christ may be made manifest in him. In this 
conception, dying is but the stripping off of the 
husk of life that the flower may bloom. Death 
has reference only to all the transient and evil 
accidents of life. 

The communicant participates in the life 
which death set free, in a higher spiritual life 
than could be communicated while the Divine 
Personality on earth was yet individually limited. 
“ It is expedient for you that I go away, for if I 
go not away the Comforter will not come unto 
you, but if I. depart I will send him unto yoy.” 
In In Memoriam Tennyson describes this sense 
of the pervading presence which is made possible 
by the release through death from the limitations 
of individuality : — 
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Thy voice is on the rolling air ; 

I hear thee where the waters run ; 

Thou standest in the rising sun, 

And in the setting thou art fair. 

c 

What art thou then ? I cannot guess, 

*But tho’ I seem in star and flower 
To feel thee some diffusive power . . . 

But the Christian Eucharist involves moje 
than the sacrifice of the bodily life, namely, the 
sacrifice of the will : and as the sacrifice of blood 
involves the death of the body, so the sacrifice of 
the will involves the death of the mind of the 
flesh, the destruction of the whple principle of 
separation from God. 

It is impossible, as the Jewish-Christian prophjet* 
saw, that the blood of bulls and of goats should 
take away sin, and remembering the sacrifice of 
will made in Gethsemane and consummated on 
the Cross, he quotes :-*■ 

Sacrifice and offering thou wouldest not, but a body hast 
thou prepared me ... . ■ 

Then said I, Lo, 1 come to do thy will. 

“by the which wilf,” he adds, “we are sancti- 
fied.” 

The sacramental realisation of these concep- 
tions, which are both ideal and historical, is the 
highest possible expression of the relation between 
the material and the spiritual. Thq human mind 
tries again and again to simplify the relation 
between matter and spirit which it must recognise 
and ‘Cannot comprehend. It tries to deny the 
reality of matter and reduces all experience to 
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absurdity; or to deny the reality of mind and 
end^ in a stupid materialism ; for either denial 
robs of its meting a relation which is involved 
in everything that we say. in the sacrament 
of language, in everything we plan and hope <br, 
in everything which we do and are, and which 
is> expressed nowhere more clearly than in the 
Christian sacragient of communion with the 
Divine Life. 

§ 5. Thus it is clear that the idea of “pro- 
pitiatory machinery ” is unmeaning in connection 
with Christianity ; there is no question of a 
“mechanical ” transference of a commodity called 
righteousness, in answer to an intellectual belief 
or an uhmoral action called “pleading Christ’s 
death.” The idea of propitiation, of a sacrifice 
for sin, of communion in that sacrifice, involves a 
number of facts connected with life and history ; 
of some of these the truth is manifest, but the 
most fundamental are as inward and as secret as 
life itself. 

The manifest facts are those of history. In 
spite of all evils and all hypocrisies d6ne under 
the name of Christianity, it is a manifest fact that 
the effect of Christ’s life and teaching, consum- 
mated by Hi# death, has been to raise the spiritual 
standard of the whole world ; and that the chief 
part of the change is effected through the in- 
strumentality of those who believe in the possi- 
bility of communion in the life of Christ. 
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But history can only give us facts ; for the 
inward meaning of these facts lies in another 
regiop, the philosophy of history. And the 
inward meaning must be always open to question, 
for we touch here upon mysteries in the highest 
sense, that is, not arbitrary facts or simple 
marvels, but fundamental facts of life which mu«t 
, transcend our reason. The question as to' what 
is the nature of the power which has effected the 
changes through human instrumentality is a 
question in which both reason and experience are 
involved ; yet like other questions of the funda- 
mental nature of anything, it must remain in some 
sense a mystery. , • 

The mere fact of classifying this force with 
other forces, of saying for instance that the 
changes are worked by the force of influence, by 
the influence of example, does not explain any- 
thing, since we do not really understand the full 
meaning of “ influence ” and “ example.” 

We do not even understand the mimetic 
changes of the lower creation, the colour changes 
of the chameleon or the octopus ; much less do 
we understand what is the power through which 
the bird is inwardly compelled to imitate alien 
notes ; or the higher power whereby, through 
conscious and unconscious impulse* at once, the 
man whose thought and volition are centred in 
some adoring contemplation, is changed into the 
image of that on which he gazes. 

We do not really explain any such phenomena 
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when we refer them to laws or forces of Nature ; 
any Jnore than we explain some effect by saying 
it is due ‘to the force of gravitation ; for laws and 
forces of Nature are merely the accurate summing 
up of certain groups of facts under borne general 
expression. 

• Yet even the classification of facts is a help to 
furthef knowledge. In the instance before us the 
classification helps us to realise that a!l the effects 
said to be produced by influence or example are 
facts of a vital kind ; and that, since such influ- 
ences are more or less consciously effective, if we 
would know the full meaning of influence we 
must make our observations of the highest and 
most spiritual . influence acting on those who 
consciously realise it and voluntarily yield them- 
selves to it. The experiences on which we 
reason must be gained ib the last resort /rom 
introspection, anfl the highest experiences must 
be rare ; and we cannot set aside as fanatic the 
evidence given by those who know themselves 
open to spiritual influences, simply because these 
experiences are sortiewhat withdrawn from ordi- 
nary life ; though indeed the highest instances of 
spiritual experience are usually found conjoined 
with great intellectual and practical power. 

The expariences then which are in questjpn 
are vital experiences ; the “ mechanical ” idea can 
only come from separating rdigion as a theoretical 
and formal scheme from life. But the Christie 
belief is not a mere intellectual scheme ; it is 
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intimately connected with the experience of 
ordinary life, and with the course of the world’s 
history ; and it is centred in a Personality*through 
whom redemption from sin became a vital power 
to those who Immediately knew Him as well as to 
men of all races who have lived and died since He 
lived and died on the earth. * , 



B. EXAMINATION OF THREE FUNDA- 
MENTAL CHRISTIAN DOCTRINES 
— Continued 

CHAPTER IV 

THE SPIRIT IN THE CHURCH 

§ I. It is strange that in spite of the growing per- 
ception 6f the unity of Nature there is a strong 
tendency to treat religion as a purely individual 
matter ; to acknowledge *no reality in religion 
except the relatiop between God and the individual 
soul. 

This tendency is no doubt an indication of 
healthy sincerity, for it recognises that if it is to 
be real, man’s relatibn to God must be intensely 
and vitally individual, nothing else but* the life of 
his soul and the core of his existence. But this 
tendency of thought becomes jejune from the 
failure to re«ognise that man’s relation to God 
cannot be only an individual relation ; for from 
the beginning man is not individually but socially 
developed ; he is not cast up like a volcanic i^and 
from the bottom of the sea. Man did not and 
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could not come on the scene of this world until 
the cosmic order was so fully developed to 
make the supply of his material ^yants possible ; 
he was developed from among the gregarious 
creatures, and' as his very existence depended on 
others, so in the period of youth, uniquely long 
among living creatures, his material and intel- 
lectual wants are ministered to by others. Many 
living creatures are nearly ready to provide for 
themselves from the moment when their individual 
life begins ; the bird has some weeks, the dog 
some months of protected youth, but the human 
being has years of dependence. And even when 
man is what we call independent, his independ- 
ence is not an individual but a social, independence. 
He is an independent member of society,' but not 
a creature independent of society. His independ- 
ence .means that he can* render back something in 
return for that which he receive?, but not that he 
is self-sufficing. The development of the human 
being simply cannot^ take place in isolation ; and 
if man is torn out of his environment, snatched 
away from social relations, cbndemned by force 
or by accident to real solitude, that which makes 
him man begins to wither away. 

For what is true of the material dependence of 
man is true also of his intellectual being. 

The history of the deaf, dumb and blind child 
Helen Keller, showing her primitive savagery while 
no channel of intellectual communication was open 
between her and those who supplied her material 
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wants, and her rapid, brilliant development when 
the existence of language was revealed to her, 
displays'in a unique instance the social nature of 
intellectual development; while the diffusion of 
the same ideas throughout different ‘countries and 
even contemporary discoveries of the same scien- 
tific truths, are signs of the Interdependence of 
intellefctual develppment. N ormally, interdepend- 
ence is so universal that when we speak of the/ 
appearance of genius as a case of isolated develop- 
ment — a shepherd-artist, a ploughman-poet — we 
forget that the blossoms of genius are flowers that 
^spring from the same root as the inconspicuous 
loaves which nourish the growth of the plant, and 
that even such, flowers are not solitary, first one 
star then another opens when the blossoming time 
has come.^ 

If then in his material and mental develop- 
ment man is thus dependent, it is impossible to 
think that in his spiritual development he should 
be^ isolated, for here he is ^t his highest point 
both socially and individually. If in the supply 
of his material needs we may roughly define man’s 
object as being himself, if in his rntellectual 
development his object is a world external to him, 
the object with which his spiritual life is most inti- 
mately concd^ned is his relation not only to God 

but to his fellow-men. Therefore in this region, 

• 

' The long lines of iniperishabltf names associated with the fifth century 
B.C. in Greece, with the birth of Italian painting and the Renaissance in 
Italy, and with the Elizabethan age in England will readily occur to the 
mind. 
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n6t only his existence and his development, but 
his object, is and must be social. • 

Let us take as an illustration of, a study which 
entire^ ignores this social element Professor 
James* Varieties of Religious Experience where 
religion is treated as if it consisted of isolated 
individual emotions. All that*^ part of religion 
which does not consist in the iijnmediate ffeeling 
of the individual is dealt with as if it were unreal 
and conventional. Sacraments are spoken of as 
mere rites or outward forms. But in dealing with 
the realities of religion it is essential to remember 
that the whole nature of man is social. Even the 
inanimate objects of the world are affected Uy the 
existence and proximity of other objects, as we 
recognise in such an obvious case as that of the 
magnet and the iron. But man above all is inti- 
mately affected, even wlien he believes himself to 
be independent, by the intellecuial and spiritual 
condition of others ; and to treat these influences 
as conventional, and to regard the symbols and 
means of spiritual communication as mere forms, 
is to take a very limited view of the spiritual 
nature of man. To isolate the individual from his 
relation to the community is to revert to the old 
abstract method which has already proved mis- 
leading in other departments of human knowledge 
— in economics or political science. The isolation 
of a subject for purposes «of study is sometimes 
necessary, but it becomes misleading as soon as 
we forget that the isolation is solely for con- 
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venience, and that the truths we are dealing 
with are incomplete and abstract until we have 
restore^ our subject to its context 

If man is thus essentially social, and If the 
spiritual man cannot be understood apart from 
the spiritual community, we must enquire further 
into the nature of«the spiritual community. 

§ 2. We hav6 seen that when man begins to"" 
know the world external to him he finds that he 
only does so in so far as he assumes that there is 
a reason, a spi/it of rational order in the world 
answering to that which is in himself; and that 

• in the same way his action on any ethical prin- 

ciple presupposes a wisdom and purpose in the 
world corresponding to his own. Then as his 
spirit develops he begins to surmise that the 
reason and wisdom which *are the basis of know- 
ledge and purpose alike in himself and in the 
world without, are summed up in a spirit which 
without individual limitations is dwelling in the 
universe. * 

But the spirit which is thus dwelling in the 
universe can also, as we have seen, .be appre- 
hended by the individual consciousness in which 
it is immanent, and we have already determined 
that there is^no contradiction to reason in sup- 
posing that a spirit can dwell in each member of 
a community and in a community as a whole. 

In thinking of the historical development of this 
spiritual community let us try to imagine ourselves 
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looking from without on the cpurse of the world s 
development through epoch after epoch ; ^after 
the nebulous mass hardened we should, see life 
begirftiing to overflcrw the world, rising wave 
after wave in* higher and higher forms and more 
vivid degrees of consciousness. 

So too with other eyes we should see spiritual 
life rise and overflow, living upon and transform- 
•'ing the lower orders of life, and' the end of that 
transformation will be the end of what we call 
this world. 

This is the theory of the spirit^ual community ; 
that there is a Spirit abroad in the world gradu- 
ally through spiritual organisms, social as well as* 
individual forms, transforming the material of this 
world into spiritual stuff. Each transformation 
can only be accomplished through a living organ- 
ism thus as the physical organism transforms 
chemical into vital elements and the consciousness 
transforms vital into intellcctuaf elements, so the 
spiritual organism transforms physical and intel- 
lectual into spiritucfl elements. The unit of the 
physical organism is the single cell, but through 
processes . of development there emerges the 
organised body, which consists of a multiplicity of 
cells, each a unit of life, but all combined in one 
unity of life. So the unit of the spiritual life is the 
individual, and yet the individuals may be com- 
bined in one unity 'of life inspired by the same 
Spirit. Such an organism is then a social 
organism, formed of individuals affecting and 
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affected by one another and vitally dependent on 
the one Spirit through which they grow into one 
body. , 

§ 3 . Let us enquire then how .the Christian 
Church as a spiritual community with an historical 
existence corresponds to these dimly outlined 
needs, and conditions of the spiritual being. 

We do not ’need to think of the Christian/ 
Church as the only spiritual community which has 
existed in history ; we know that spiritual men 
of quite other creeds have been members of 
spiritual communities, even as they have to some 
^tent grasped the ideas of sacrifice or of com- 
munion ; and that as the Christian Fathers them- 
selves spoke of the ‘‘ Christs '' of old time, so they 
spoke of the “ Church ” of the Jews. 

Again, we do not need 4o think of the Christian 
Church as outwardly one in its historical mani- 
festation. Although we say that man as man is 
necessarily a member of a social community, any 
individual man belongs to sctme special race, and 
out of the lesser visible unities of family, tribe, and 
nation there is built up the ideal ' unity of the 
human race. 

So though we speak of the Christian Church 
as a historical existence, its oneness is an id^eal 
unity which is gradually realising itself as the 
Church is being built up ©ut of spiritual com- 

* We use ideal here in its true sense of something which gradually 
realises itself in the course of time. 
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munities, which yet tan only be understood as 
being parts of this ideal unity. This is the 
explanation which St. Paul gives of the, unity of 
the Church when he says, “In whom (Jesus Christ) 
each several building, fitly framed together, 
groweth into a holy temple in the Lord.”* 

Yet though the Christian Church is not the 
only spiritual community, and in one sense, is not 
<yet one community, it is the Christian Church 
pre-eminently which must stand as the historical 
existence corresponding to the theory at which 
we have arrived. We have already given one 
reason for this — namely, that for the civilised 
world there is no definite form of religion but' 
Christianity which stands opposed to unreligion ; 
and the second reason, which is rather the inner 
significance of the first, is now apparent, namely, 
that as in the ideas of the Fatherhood of God and 
the isacrifice of Christ, so in the idea of the 
Spiritual Community Christianity has a fulness 
which no other religion possesses. 

The existence of the Christian Church is essftn- 
tially bound up with that Personality in which the 
whole revelation of Christianity centres. In the 
first place, in respect of its origin. 

It was not until that Personality had been 
withdrawn from the limitation of individual life 
that it was shed back diffusively into the world, 
and received not only by the individual but by the 
whole community from which again life radiated. 

* Eph. ii. 21. 
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In this is the philosophy of ’ Christianity as given 
by Sf. Paul and St. John; it was this return for 
which the disciples were told to wait. Under 
every form of expression Christ told them' that 
life was coming back to them — His 'life. “ I will 
not leave you comfortless ; / will come ” ; Life 
frgm the Father — The Spirit whom’ I will send 
unto you from the Father ’ — a pt rsonal Spirit, 
the Comforter who could not come until Jesus' 
Himself had left them ; and yet it was the Father 
and the Son who would come to dwell with them 
and with whom^they were to be one. 

Even so after the birth of the Christian Church 

Paul speaks of the Spirit, the Spirit of God. 
the Spirit of Christ dwelling in the Christian ; of 
Christ being formed within, and yet of all together 
being formed into a perfect man, the measure of 
the stature of the fulness of Christ , 

As the historical consequence we find the band 
of terrified disciples formed into the Christian 
Church ; we find that Church as a living principle, 
which, when it was dispersed by persecution, 
formed new centres wherever it spread, which 
again were cores of radiating life — persecuted in 
Jerusalem the Church dispersed into the world, and 
where its fragments fell new Churches sprang up. 

But it is net only in its origin that the Church 
is essentially bound up with the personality of 
Christ, but in its sacfameifts of entrance and 
fellowship. Every material body enshrining a 
spirit must have observances, utterances, express 
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sions, which are at the same, time outward and 
inward ; every social body must have sacrameftts 
of communication. The sacraments of th^ spiritual 
comtftunity are those* material observances which 
signalise the •special meeting-places of the divine 
and the human, or of human spirit in the divine ; 
and the gre'at sacraments are -those which are of 
universal import — the birth of the individual lay 
^one Spirit into one body, and the sacrament of 
fellowship in that one body and its transcendipg 
perennial life. Thus the essential meaning of 
the sacraments lies in the Personality which is 
their life and their spirit. 



C. CONCLUSION 

« 

CHAPTER V 

THE VENTURE OF RATIONAL FAITH 

§ I. Thus the whole of our constructive argu- 
* aa^nt centres on the mystery of personality. 

Philosophy .must make its starting-point in 
personality. The first philosophic attempts to 
discover the nature of existence through the in- 
vestigation of an external* world found their# end 
in the gulf between the material and the spiritual ; 
the great revolution effected by modern philo- 
sophy rose from the discover]|i that the beginning 
must be made by the investigation of experience 
itself ; its aim was* to find the principles which 
govern what the “ I ” thinks and feels and knows, 
for the “ I ” and its experiences are the basis of 
knowledge and the starting-point of philosophy. 

If experience is thus the subject-matter /)f 
philosophy, we cannot contrast the external ex- 
periences as “ real ” wifh infernal experiences as 
merely “subjective.” Internal forces, moral ‘and 
spiritual — love, repentance, aspiration — are not 
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less real than experiences of. chairs and tables 
and mountains and earthquakes. And we. find 
if we consider our experience as a whole, not 
arbitrarily separating* the more material and ex- 
ternal part of*the universe from the more spiritual 
and internal, that the underlying assumption 
which alone can make of our experience ^ a 
coherent system of thought, is the belief in a 
spirit, not ourselves, in whose ’ideal things are 
real even before they become actualised ip the 
course of the world’s history ; a Spirit which 
makes for righteousness, in which.are harmonised 
the contradictions of the actual and the ideal ; a 
Spirit whose nature is love. ' 

If we thus consider our experience as a whole 
we see that the principle of the spiritual world, 
that highest development of which we latest 
become conscious, echbes back through all lower 
experiences, so that in the material world it must 
find reflections of itself. Thus we can see even 
in the material forces of the world the ^rs( essays, 
if we may call them so, of the power of love — 
Love who is at last consciodsly known as Lord 
and King lies in germ in the forces that control 
the universe and hold the stars in their courses, 
whose messengers 

* ... whisper to the vast of space ^ 

Among the worlds, that all is well.i 

It is He’who formbd thp bands of Orion and 
led • forth Arcturus with his sons, the Power or 

' In Memortamj original version (MS.). 
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Si)irit which has ‘been called the Word and 
Wisdom of God.^ 

Corresponding to this philosophy which in 
different manners and varvmg degrees embodied 
itself in religious systems and myths, we find in 
history a series of events and a life pf which the 
significance centres in one Personality, and the 
acceptance of Christianity turns on the question 
whether this Personality is the manifestation in 
history of the Eternal Idea, whether this revela- 
tion is the revelation of the actual existence of the 
higher, the spifitual order of things. 

All our rational Christianity centres here ; in 
t^ris Personality we find the ultimate source of 
spiritual authority, the culminating redemptive 
sacrifice ; here we find the source of spiritual life, 
the meaning of spiritual communion among men, 
and their union with the l5ivine. * 

The conclusion then of our theories is not a 
new theory but a Person, not a system of truths 
biu a teacher, not a theory of suffering but a 
voluntary victim, not a power of life but a Spirit 
who is life, not a social plan for men but a Son 
of Man, not a theory about God but' a Son of 
God. 

The mystery of personality gathers up into itself 
the answer ^to our difficulties ; but personality 

^ Lightfoot, commenting on Col. i. i 7 ,»says : “ He is 4he principle of 
cohesion in the universe. He ifhpresses upon creation that unity anc 
solidarity which makes it a cosmos instead of a chaos. Thus (to t^e 
instance) the action of gravitation, which keeps in their places things ^ed 
and regulates the motions of things moving, is an expression of His mind. 
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transcends all forms of rationkl statement sinqe 
life transcends comprehension ; Christianity 
finds its centre not in a scheme. of statements 
but in a Person who says, ‘‘ Come unto me,” 
‘'No one knoweth the Father save the Son 
and he to wjiomsoever the Son willeth to reveal 
him.” 

§ 2. Let us now look back on the difficulties 
which we encountered in the earlier part of our 
enquiry, and ask what they amount to when 
viewed from the constructive position we have 
reached. 

We have realised the limitations of science^* 
the presuppositions which it is compelled to make, 
the abstract nature of its subject-matter, the 
bounds beyond which it cannot go, and we have 
realiSlsd that a great part of the difficulties which 
science raises in relation to religion come from 
the attempt to transcend these limits ; the deter- 
minist difficulty, foi; instance, results from tjie 
attempt to carry a scientific presupposition appli- 
cable to the natural world into a higher sphere, 
the world ‘ of moral human action, and similar 
difficulties are always raised when scientific forms 
applicable only to method of production are 
, applied to questions of origin ahd purpose. 
Science is pn abstract from reality, and difficulties 
must always occur if it is*taken as equivalent to 
reality. 

Again, we realised the insufficiency of historical 
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evjdence when treated as the philosophic basis of 
religious belief. History cannot be the sole basis 
of religious belief, because the significance of 
history cannot be given by history itself. Again, 
though the similarity of other religions to Chris- 
tianity is doubtless a difficulty if we divide the 
revelation of God* to man by a hard and fast line 
from the discovery of God by man, the difficulty 
changes its aspect when we have arri/ed at the*' 
belief in a Word of God whose delight is in the 
human race, through whom all things are created, 
and through whom men are so made that they 
^should seek after God if haply they may find 
i"Km, may see Him in visible things and hear His 
message through the Spirit. 

There is an old philosophical puzzle about the 
race of Achilles and the tortoise, which was so 
run that although Achilles ^started only ten yards 
behind the tortoise and ran ten times as fast, he 
could never catch the tortoise up ; for while he 
ha^ run ten yards the tortoise had run one, and 
while he ran that yard the tortoise ran on one- 
tenth of a yard, and so it may be shown that the 
problem can baffle all solution by infinitesimal 
sub-division. Yet if Achilles ran twelve yards 
he would have overrun the tortoise, and thus too 
if we would ^overrun our difficulties we must fix 
our aim on a point ahead of them. 

If we look beyond these difficulties at the 
mystery of personality from which we statt, at 
the infinitude of personality which we apprehend 
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at this point and at that in experience, but which 
is never wholly revealed to us, our difficulties 
seem to lie shrunk to smallness bphind ws, as we 
make* the vast ventuVe of faith on the evidence 
of things unseen and say — 

. . ^ . though the darkness hide Thee, 

Though the eye of sinful man Th^ glory may not see, < 

. . . there is none beside Thee, 

Perfect in power, in love, and purity. 



EPILOGUE 

Thus we come back to the question from which 
we smarted : What is the rational position of, the 
average person with regard to religious belief? 
And it is clears now that the rational position will 
not simply mean what particular conclusions have 
•been established by reasoning, because a rational 
mind ought to. be in a condition of growth. If we 
took, sd to speak, a section of a rational mind, we 
ought to find in it ideas in different degrees 
of development, from thoSe laws of thought and 
the rational pripciples unconsciously implied in 
thought and action, up to ideas consciously held 
and rationally established ; ^ established perhaps 
in some one subject with expert precision. 

Let us then, following the lines of the intro- 
duction, see what kind of religious belief such a 
rational mind would contain. 

(i) The life of a fully rational person cannot 
be formless and aimless ; it must have tajcen 
some shape, and this will imply certain principles ^ 
and purposes, the recognition of certain standards, 
the suppression of some tendencies and the 
development of others. A rational life is deter- 
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mined by the relation to people and principles 
which it chooses to maintain, and this involves a 
more or less conscious recognition of* certain 
ideals.' These ideals "imply at the least a belief 
in a moral world, in a spiritual power of righteous- 
ness. They may be more or less clear and con- 
scious according to the intellectual development ; 
and they may imply much more than ' this 
ftiinimum of belief The richness of their content 
will, depend on the quality and development of 
the moral nature and the rational relation to the 
world. If the nature is deep and pure, if the 
experiences are wide, the relations to other per- 
sons many and varied, the spiritual needs a»e» 
more sharply felt, more vividly realised. If the 
nature is gross, the experience barren, the rela- 
tionship to others superficial, the ideals have less 
compelling power and ^ poorer content. 

(2) Certain principles are implied in all' our 
reasoning. Religion like ’science can only be 
built on optimism. As science is based on a belief 
in the rational nature of the world, so religious 
belief is based on the value oP existence — that is, 
on some fundamental trust in Providence. The 
sceptic is the pessimist who cannot commit him- 
self to a belief in the reality of order rather than 
ch^os, in a final good rather than a fihal evil. It 
■ cannot be proved to us that reason and good rule 
the universe till the ' history of the universe is 
complete, but those who cling to this trust are 
those who are rational. 
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. (3) Perhaps the’ largest part of our religious 
. as of our secular beliefs are received on authority. 

Authority doe§ not mean simply general con- 
'sensus, but consensus of* those best able to 
judge. In such a subject this wduld not moan 
those who were simply most logically minded, but 
those who were rftost experienced, who had the 
finest* perceptions, those in fact who are most 
spiritually minded. If we are rational we shall 
be continually confirming our authorities, and con- 
tinually assimilating that which we recei.^e from 
them. In Christianity the authority is ultimately 
that transcending Personality, admittedly the 
<n«st spiritual Personality that the world has 
known ; according to whose standard the autho- 
rity of His interpreters is measured ; they are His 
interpreters in so far as in explaining and develop- 
ing His teaching they notT)nly present Him 'most 
clearly, but bring Himself nearer to us, or, more 
truly, bring us nearer to Him. 

^Further, to receive authority rationally we 
must be continually assimilating that which we 
receive. The spiritual is not the emotional ; we 
may receive spiritual things emotionally, but to 
receive them rationally we must receive them 
with the mind and the will ; we must act on 
them, we mtist experiment on them, we mustjet 
them permeate our consciousness. 

(4) Thus our ovwi spiritual experience is 
formed. W^e may not be able to examine these 
experiences with scientific exactness, dividing 
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accurately what we loosely Call subjective aijd 
objective experiences — ^yet a rational mind » will, 
in the end gain through a discerning observation 
a great sum of knowledge about spiritual things, ' 
which it would be rash to reject because it does 
not admit of exact proof. We may mistake here 
and there ; we may guess at* many things we 
cannot know ; we may have to express and' even 
to think spiritual truths in terms which are called 
“ dogmatic ” because they are necessarily mote 
definite than our experience can be. Yet if we 
rejected such knowledge as uncertain, our relation 
to the spiritual world would be less full, the 
material world would take a part disproporticm* 
ately large, and our attitude would-be by so much 
the less rational. ‘ 

(5) With these results in mind, we turn back 
to history and find presented to us a Personality 
the influence of which has to he accounted for. 
Whether we can accept as proved all details that 
history gives us is anpther question ; but it displays 
a life obscure in externals, yet with vast effects 
past and present. The significance of this has to 
be explained ; it cannot be given by history itself, 
but must be. interpreted by the whole religious 
experience of man. Thus in all religions we find 
echoes of this interpretation, and we‘'meet as an 
objective fact in the history of Christ the life and 
acts, the teaching anci the character which inter- 
prets' and is interpreted by these universal human 
needs and aspirations. It is the correspondence 
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of the subjective and the " objective which the 
rational mind must consider, 

(6) 4nd we cannot leave out of sight that 
ther'e are many v/ho witaoss to an immediate 
conviction of the essential truth of Christianity. 
There is only one kind of conviction which is 
really immediate, » and that is the conviction of 
something as within ourselves. It is this imme-* 
diate knowledge of a Spirit within our spirits, of 
a. Life which is our life and yet which transcends 
our life, of a Will working through our will which 
is claimed, not. as a universal nor as a permanent 
experience, but as an experience of transcending 
.reality, however rare, however brief. When this 
is reached, what we call reasoning stops, because 
there is> no need for it. Even when it is passed 
the mind says “ I have known,” and a rational 
mind which has had no* such experience^ must 
remember that it is claimed by others, and con- 
sider how their claim is co t firmed by their whole 
attitude towards the world and Man and God. 


THE END 


PrinUdby R. & R- Cla»k, Limitkd, Edmbvrtk. 
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